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Proud Ship... Skilful the Heimsman 


Throughout its history, whenever it was in times of glory or adver- 
sity, the Romanian people managed to find its appropriate leader, the 
one to open its way towards achievements or to secure it from hardships, 
to protect its being and land. There have been such leaders in this 
country of ours, in Romania. 

We are now at such a moment in the Romanian people’s history. 
We have started, from our own will, to build up a new social order, 
socialism, that evinces to be the only possible one for our fast progress 
in the material and spiritual civilization of the epoch of the atom and 
of the space voyages. We want the Romanian land to yield more fruit. 
We want the people living here to be masters of their work, of their 
wish, of their conscience, of their dignity. We want their spiritual beauty 
to govern us. We want to live in the republic of the arts and 
science. 

We want that all these things and many others come true soon, 
the sooner possible. That is why we are forcing the progress of history, 
we are running up its steps. The past is driving us from behind with 
its sorrows and failings ; the future is calling us with its unsuspected 
beauties and glitter. 

We want to live in peace. In the past ages and in the age we are 
living in, in our long often terrible history, we have sacrificed too many 
of our lives, we have bled too much in order to exist, in order to 
preserve our dignity and pride, in the turmoil of the nations, since we 
are placed at the crossroads that violent storms swept over and many 
invaders ravaged. 

We have always wanted to live in peace and ease and see only to 
our needs, but today this wish of ours is stronger than ever. In order to 
build up what we want to, we need ease. Socialism and communism 
cannot rise from bloodshed, from destructions, from the extermination 
of the human waves, from holocausts. We want peace because we know 
and feel that the breaking out of a new war — now that, on earth, in 
arsenals, there are being stored atomic, thermo-nuclear and chemical 
weapons, and there are being concocted even more terrible ones — would 
bring about the end of the world. And we do not want to die either as 
individuals or as a people. 

On some previous occasion I wrote that with the close of this century 
we live a time of great effervescence and creative tension. About 60 
years ago, through the determinism of history and of the wish of the 
working class, there appeared the Romanian Communist Party, the 


decisive political force that is guiding the building up of the new social 
order in our country. 

For fifteen years now, through the wish of the Party and through 
the unanimous wish of the whole people, at the helm of the Party and 
of the country, there is a man with special qualities, with unyielding 
determination, with exceptionally keen insight into the gist of the events, 
with remarkable understanding, power of analysis and anticipation of 
the events ; a man highly responsible for the destinies of his nation and 
land, with great love of his country and people, a humane communist : 
NICOLAE CEAUSESCU. 

For fifteen years now — since March 1965 — this man has promoted 
the Romanian creed of building up the destiny of a country, with ener- 
getic and natural intrepidity: a free and united nation, a people that 
has become and is ever becoming the inspired architect of its own 
future, of great achievements in the fight for progress and material 
welfare, for independence and national sovereignty, for raising Romania 
to new Stages of civilization. 

Well known and appreciated throughout the world for his many 
fruitful initiatives regarding peace, security and cooperation, a pro- 
moter of the ideals and principles of justice and international morals, 
of independence and sovereignty, of the full equality of rights, of the 
non-interference in home affairs, of the giving up of force-using and 
force-threatening, of every people’s right to decide upon its own destiny, 
Nicolae Ceausescu has done quite a lot in these 15 years for a better 
and more just world on earth, being worthy of the title of Hero of the 
Peace. 

In Nicolae Ceausescu — the revolutionary and the patriot, the con- 
structor and the visionary — the Romanian people has found the waited- 
for, wished-for and well-deserved leader in an unyielding fight for social- 
ism, progress and peace. His re-election as President of Romania — this 
spring — by the Great National Assembly of the Republic acquires, 
in these conditions, the significance of the confidence of the whole 
people, of the certitude that he is the Man who, at the head of his country, 
wants and can secure its horizons of civilization, horizons to which the 
people is entitled to by their century-long endeavours and sacrifice. 

An old saying runs: the right man in the right place. I should add: 
at the right moment too. To rule a party and a state such as ours in 
these extraordinary times of quick and unsuspected changes, of ever 
complex and intricate problems is not easy at all. But, as a contempo- 
rary Romanian poet put it: 

Proud ship... skilful the helmsman. 
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**Teatrul” 


Adrian Paunescu 


Grandiloquent, vaticinatory, spontaneous, re- 
flexive and even delicate, the poetry written 
by Adrian Paunescu (b. 1943) has _ enjoyed 
wide popularity with youthful audiences, being 
at the same time hotly disputed by literary 
critics. As a proof to this stand such volumes as: 
Hyperfeelings (1965), The Somnambulist Well 
(1968), The History of a Second (1971), A 
Life Teeming with Exceptions (1971), The 
Repeatable Burden (1974), The Earth for the 
Time Being (1976), Poems Written So Far 
(1978). His first-rate journalism has been selec- 
tively collected in Inquiries (1971, 2nd enlarged 
edition, 1979) and in The World as Such 
(1973). 


MANIFESTO FOR THE EARTH’S HEALTH 


So proud have we become that we may boast 
That nowadays a man more quickly dies, 

That we fall ill and suffer, ail and roast 

With that worst evil from which none can rise. 


Besides ham-acting our tragic role, 

Moreover the inhuman strength we share 

To vaunt this sore that takes a heavy toll 

And soon will leave the earth both void and bare. 


We’re offspring of the ailing century, 

The pick of cancer patients — that we are ; 
There is, to heal us, no more remedy ; 
We’re wretched Jobs on some deserted star. 


And what is strange, we’re wont, moreover, 
To say ‘Indeed, disease made us its wealth’’ 
And proudly do we add: “It bought us over 
By selling our alienated health.’’ 


E’en when the undersigned, at this date, 
Am writing tearfully to each of you 

For some man on the earth it is too late: 
At least a man dies and inevitably too ! 


Oh, politicians — for the moment well — 

Men in fine fettle, of the ruling kind 

Why don’t you watch this cancer-ridden world ? 
Or better, you yourselves should look behind 


To see if you’re not hunted like the others 

And if your end is not just yards away, 

If fierce ash-hounds set by your foster brother 

— Wild death — do not just happen down your way. 


And if of this truth you are satisfied 

— That Death indeed stalks man relentlessly, 
The world’s divinity has ceased to ride 
Felled sharply by leukemias heavenly, 


If fatal illness threatens like a gun 

And holds your neighbour’s wife as in a cage, 
And if the world’s by cancer overrun 

If war-like odours through its body rage — 


Then why d’you brandish fire arms to fight? 
Why all this “bring death faster’’ rabies ? 

Why don’t you seek a way to end this plight, 
And pool your stocks to find good remedies ? 


And so some doctor’s small emolument 

Should not cause us to chafe —as do rackets — 
But money that on death and cold is spent, 

On plans to place mankind itself ’tween brackets. 


Of fees no longer keep such jealous counts 

— Which famous surgeons cash for operations ! 
Much better you should watch the huge amounts 
That flow to kill whole races, populations ! 


You, leaders of the world, dear brothers, friends 
To whom we’ve yielded stature, rank and function, 
We can’t continue, we’re at our wits’ ends: 

Do stop this competition of destruction ! 


Our hard-earned money you should cease to waste 
Along with light and petrol which we stint 

No longer feed this giant unshamefaced 

Whose hope for ashes makes him sigh and squint ! 


My poor old aunt has been economizing 

On meat — quite oft —on gas, electric light 
Not knowing, surely never realizing 

The world derides her, laughs at her outright. 


It is in vain one prompts the needy great 
To tighten belts and purse-strings loyally 
When you keep wasting, at a reckless rate, 
Their sweat and that of many a century. 


Our parents die of cancer, and so dies 

A relative, a friend — kids do the same. 
Nothing puts off the time of their demise 
For heaven’s ear no longer hears their name. 


Now look, we too, would merit to live on, 
So, use our money for health only, do! 

For now we’ve come to pride ourselves upon 
Our malady — which is the gravest too. 


Let’s save all those to whom we’ve given birth ! 
Let’s save ourselves, as long as we’re still rife ! 
Death mutely works in us for all it’s worth 
Right now, while we are talking much of life. 


For just one year of health free from death’s blade 
For life, we’d gladly give palm grease, a fee ! 
Now stop, we beg you, bring an end to trade 

In death and in whatever cannot be ! 


Oh, politicians, our brethren, more than friends, 
To whom we’ve yielded stature, rank and function, 
We can’t continue, we’re at our wits’ ends: 

Do stop this competition of destruction ! 


Translated by ANDREI BANTAS 


BRING PAIN 


Bring fresh pain, mother, to this being mine, 
in secret triumph give me birth anew, 

a horse has wept for twenty years above me, 
its teardrop into me cannot come through. 


I’m dizzy, so much body I don’t need, 

the skull’s too big, I would have been content 
with just a lamb’s frail body, a swan’s head 
and with a pair of wings, too, hanging pain’d. 


This flesh of mine is soiled and hardened stiff, 
there is no part of it that still feels pain, 
please, then, pour two new eyes into my orbits 
from your brow’s cloud, and give me birth again. 


So in my tender ears will boom the sound 
that finds its echo in a leaf alone, 

while my new eyes will see the eagle as 
it leaves its egg high on the naked stone, 


so I'll feel gentle noon’s light as a burden 
and how from countless needles my skin aches, 
so breezes will turn me into a pyre 

when winds will blow to punish my mistakes. 


How thick-clothed am I now, how thick my senses, 
how thick the skin I have, the eyes no less, 

how clumsy are my ears, my tongue’s unskilled, 
and all this painlessness —. 


So give me birth anew, it’s in your power, 
you first and only to my being source, 
kind to the memory of your young years 
be moved by heaven’s never-ceasing course 


and bring me back to life, naked and tender 
for colours, sounds and needles to crash amain, 
make me perceive world’s secret for you all, 
once more to my flesh, mother, do bring pain. 


A HYMN 


How to behave befittingly 

When amongst all this new creation, 
the head would think, while our knee 
no longer bends in humiliation ? 


A root is to be carried on 

till in full bloom ’twill reach its end ; 
there is no cause for blame if sometimes 
the soil and thorns are evident. 


We sing a song which says, against 
the fangs of any beast, that we 
have not been ordered to burst out 


in this, our common, harmony. 


Our heads now think. And we’ve un-learned 
to curtsey as we go along. 

It can’t be helped — we are alive. 

It can’t be helped — we’re sound and Strong. 


THE EMPTY HOUSE 


To speak about the rain I had not meant, 
But in the empty house I felt my breast 

So out of breath and, also, so hard-pressed 
That, so it seemed to me, my spine was bent. 


And what was meant for silence now comes true 
Out of my mouth, which much sooner denies ; 
My faith and weakness, by my side my eyes 
Forever want to see no one but you. 


Thus when it rains, rain falling from above 
Would help to bolt all doors leading to me ; 
Under the ashen sky of a dead sea 

I'd only look at you, my silent love. 


The rain would seem to me a weeping flood, 
While all the world is swept by lights of blood. 


Translated by MIHAI MATEI 


“An ironist displaying a remarkable genius for language, 
one of the subtlest emerging in Romanian fiction after 
1960. ...The various characters in his stories (peasants, 
health visitors, small village clerks, rural watchmen) 
have experienced, or are just on the point of experi- 
encing, a ‘gap’ in their lives, a ‘bad start’, an incon- 
gruity which has been undermining their efforts through- 
out. On the whole, they are shy, decent fellows 
and (...) they never grow violent or boorish. 
Their speech is intricate enough, the meaning now 
eluding the reader, now revealing itself to him, while 
the sentences themselves, seasoned with puns, hint 
at parables of an oriental, folk-wisdom type.’’ Thus 
Eugen Simion on the fictional world of NICOLAE 
VELEA (b. 1936), author of the following books: 
The Gate (1960), Eight Stories (1964), Warden of 
Harmonies (1965), Low Flight (1968), The Cricket 
in the Box (1970), An Acre of Flowers at War 
(1972), Keen, Blunt Words (1973), Dumitras and the 
Couple of Days (1974), Roaming about Wisecracks 
(1975). 


THREE TALES 
by Nicolae Velea 


Joy 


t was particularly during the hours of Sunday afternoons in summer 

that teacher Genoveva Panturescu would become aware of herself — as 

she used to say. Then she would lie on the bed they had brought out 
on the verandah in the cool air. From within one could hear the light 
snoring of the man who liked to rest indoors. She would place her head 
between her hands propping them up on the verandah rail and listen to 
the low and busy hum of the bees flying in and out of the hives which 
were arranged along the rail, and to the monotonous and lazy quacking 
of the geese asleep on the sand in the yard. She would sit there like that 
watching the big chickens drowse off, their necks stretched out on the 
ground in the small shade of the peppers in the garden, and cheer up at 
the small events of the yard when the tom-cat speeding past towards the 
summer kitchen would frighten the turkeys and the clucking hens and 
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finally get scared himself by their alarm and hide tousled behind a wood- 
stack. The teacher would see all this and listen to everything and be over- 
whelmed as in her childhood by a joy of small facts and feel like pulling 
a bedspread over her head, nesting under it, holding her breath for a few 
seconds and thinking of nothing. Then, she would no longer hear and 
see what was going on in the yard, she would be mindful of something 
else, thinly and lightly spinning above them like a gossamer, signifying 
quietude, stability and security. Security above all. She would then look 
up at the poplar tree as if she were asking for its sanction. For — dispers- 
ing or strengthening it — the tall and silvery poplar at the gate ordained 
this feeling of security and stability. Some time before, during those same 
hours when she was becoming aware of herself, the teacher had under- 
stood why the poplar at the gate ordained everything and why it had 
always accompanied her anxieties and joys. The poplar was a bit taller 
than all the trees around. Proud and silvery, it rose above them all. 

At other times on summer Sundays, the poplar would tremble as 
if troubled by the fact that, being taller, it had to face alone the gusts 
of autumn winds and snowstorms high above. And the awestruck pride 
of the poplar would remind the teacher of her present anxieties but espe- 
cially of the ones of her youth. Of the time when, after she had finished 
the Normal School and returned to her village, the children of the leading 
villagers were almost all of them reading out sentences with trencher as 
a subject when she asked them to write grammar exercises. This was her 
father’s nickname in the village, people said he had never had a maize 
porridge big enough to cover the whole trencher with for his meals. From 
the very beginning she had also had the anxious pride of the person who 
walks on the tips of her toes, a little heaved up above the others, but 
who is afraid of someone who might come from behind or one side to 
press her shoulders or give her a push so as to bring her down among all 
others. And this uncertainly had lasted even after she had married a 
teacher and moved to his little village by Cozia where they had set up 
a household. It had been prolonged by the innumerable transfers and 
suspensions without reason. One reason there was, however: at that time 
they were minding school and their household only, without meddling 
in politics, because it frightened them. And the parties in those days, 
replacing one another in quick succession, also replaced the honest teach- 
ers who did not support their interests. That is why on Sunday after- 
noons, when the wind was gliding, the anxious tremble of the poplar would 
remind her of the anxieties of her youth. 


... Sometimes, during these hours of Sunday afternoons, there was 
not the slightest stir. The round and motionless leaves of the poplar looked 
hke small silver coins suspended on a string from the branches. Then, 
teacher Genoveva Panturescu would once again watch the big chickens 
slumbering with their necks stretched out on the ground in the small 
shade of the peppers and listen to the low and lulling hum of the bees 
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flying in and out of the hives. She would also watch the immobility of 
the poplar and be overcome by a Joy of permanence, golden and soft 
like honey, and would lie down on the bed on the verandah. Before 
putting her head down on the pillow, however, she would prop herself 
up a little on the tips of her elbows, chase away an imaginary fly from 
her forehead with her right hand and mumble in a hoarse, sleepy voice: 
“‘Who can guarantee... Nobody guarantees... You can never know 
for sure...’ And again she would pass her hand over her forehead as 
if she were catching with her fingers this joy of security she had felt, and 
were throwing it away. Then she would fall asleep. 

Genoveva Panturescu had long before learned not to expect her 
joys complete. She had got into the habit of checking them. Contrary to 
another old habit of hers, sprung up from the fret and anxieties which 
had nagged her daily, they would no longer be left loose to-set straight 
upon her. Now, they would be stopped for no reason far off, at the gate 
perhaps, or farther away even, and poisoned with a pinch of cautious 
distrust. Only afterwards would they be invited in. It is true that in this 
way, the joys no longer had the stunning whirls they had when she was 
young, which made you forget everything, but on the other hand, if they 
proved deceptive, or after they had passed, there did not follow the painful 
breakdowns of those days. 

Two years back, for instance, when her son had been admitted to 
the faculty of agronomics. Savu, the boy, had finished a fruit-growing 
secondary school in one of the county’s small towns, and had been given 
a technician’s job at the cooperative farm. When her colleagues were prid- 
ing themselves with their children who had become engineers or doctors, 
the teacher was telling them that Savu was on a three-year probation 
after which he would be granted the right to go to university. After three 
years the boy had sat the admittance examination and had passed. The 
teacher was glad, of course she was glad, she had built so many hopes 
on it, but she had also doubted it a little so that should the joy have 
betrayed her, she should not be taken aback as formerly. 

‘Well, love,’ she had told the child, ‘‘I know. Feed on familiar 
grass. You are well prepared, of course, but I suppose the timetable is 
difficult there. What if you don’t finish... You had pretty good wages 
here, and you were at home...” 

Or when the boy used to come on holiday. The morning after her 
child had arrived she used to go to a neighbour to ask him to slaughter 
a chicken for her. (The boy was compassionate, he would not slaughter.) 
After chopping off the chicken’s neck with his axe, the neighbour would 
say to her: 

‘“You are more cheerful, Madame.” (People were addressing her the 
way they had got used to earlier on in school — as madame.) ‘‘Your 
son has come.” 

And the teacher would reply: 

‘‘He has come all right, Mite, he has, but can I really be happy? 
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He is only staying for about a fortnight, he must go and do his practical 
training. You can hardly see if his face is the same, and he’s gone.”’ 

She was happy, but if she poured a drop of parting pain into each 
moment of happiness, the parting was easier to bear. 

This is how teacher Genoveva Panturescu used to check her joys. 

This spring, a certain event took place, however, which made her 
lose the habit of checking them. It appeared as follows: 

The teacher was suffering from rheumatism. She had already applied 
in winter for one of the places at a resort to the trade union group. Around 
springtime she was told that the ticket had been given to somebody else. 
The teacher went with all her medical certificates to the county teaching 
board, but people there shrugged their shoulders: these are dealt with 
by the trade union group at the school centre. Then, Genoveva Pantu- 
rescu, turned ambitious, applied for a retirement pension. There were 
still a few years left until she could retire inthe usual way, but consider- 
ing her medical file... The application was accepted. This had incited 
her even more: people from the county should have realized that if she 
had asked for what she had asked, she had only done so because she was 
worked up against the group. But Manea, the head of the board, who 
looked tired then or maybe angry, had looked through the file for a long 
time, read the application, placed it on top of the evidence, and told her, 
thinking of something else it seemed, that he thought it would be accepted. 
Genoveva Panturescu had come out onto the corridor and squeezed into 
a corner where, down on the floor, there were placed side by side a spittoon 
with sand and a vase with flowers, and she had found herself crying with 
anger. She was somewhat appeased by the fact that the trade union group 
gave her the place at the resort in the end. Three weeks later, when she 
came back from Sovata, she dropped by the board as usual since there 
was still some time left until the regular coach travelling from the small 
town to the village was due. She had forgotten the story about retiring 
and, when Manea, more like himself now, welcomed her noisily with *‘Well, 
well, well, our pensioner,’ she grew ashamed of the whole story. She 
left another application showing that after the medical treatment she 
felt. ‘‘fit to continue her efforts in school work...’ Manea had told her 
that this depended also on others. Before leaving the teacher had asked 
a niece of hers, Marioara Lambescu, who was an inspector working on 
the board, to send her a telegram to the cooperative farm in the village 
when the notification arrived. She could not come to the county any 
more — the village was too far. And look, the Sunday of the school- 
ending celebration was here and she had got no answer. 

That Sunday at the end of June, the Panturescus got up the way 
they usually did. You could see Wormwood Hill in front, cleaving into 
two the rays of the low morning sun. You could see it because in summer 
they would sleep with their doors open. 

Waking up was not painful with the Paturescus, it did not sever 
sleep or dreams, and in its joy something of the ritual of waking up when 
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they were young had been preserved. The teacher would wake up first 
and say looking at the hands of the Romanian Railways clock and the 
sunrays: 

‘‘Well, lad, what are we doing today?” 

This did not necessarily mean that they had to get up, but if her hus- 
band had a certain job to do he had better remember and get dressed. 
Her husband, a teacher too, would make no answer, he would mumble 
something and roll on one side. There followed a short while during which 
they were ‘“‘brooding’’, as she would say. They would doze off and awake 
at the thought of some of the day’s work and then doze off again. Then, 
it would be her again: 

‘‘What are we going to do, Dandu, are we getting up? (Because 
of some inexplicable feeling of awkwardness they would not call each 
other by their names during the day or, if they had to by all means, they 
would address each other like everybody else in the village with ‘‘husband,”’ 
‘‘woman.”’) By now they would be fully awake but would neither talk 
nor get up. They were giving each other time to clear the mist that surround- 
ed the faces and events of their night’s dreams. Then the teacher, suddenly 
turned housewife, used to say looking at the hands of the clock that was 
showing half past six: 

‘‘Dear me, it’s half past! Get up. We have an awful lot of things 
to do.” 

And they would get up. 

The man would start on the man’s jobs: he would feed the cattle 
and chop the wood while the woman would cook breakfast and set it 
on the kitchen range. Then she would feed the fowls. On his way back 
from the cattle (the stable was at the back of the yard) he would pass 
by his wife busy with the poultry and tell her as though she did not know: 

‘‘Don’t forget we have to go to school. Hurry up.”’ 

He was also the headmaster and school had remained his chief 
concern. He would go in and set the registers in order or answer the mail. 
After finishing he would look at his wife who had still not finished with 
the fowls and exclaim angrily addressing someone unseen: 

‘Imagine the inspection coming today out of all days, and just look 
at her dawdling.’”’ And he would ask her calmly, in all earnesty: 

‘‘Aren’t you going to school, woman?” 

Then he would go in again and put on his classroom clothes, take 
the registers, halt on the threshold of the stone steps with the clock that 
was showing almost half past seven in his hand and say: 

‘Tm off! A brief ‘‘I’m off’? was all he would say so that his wife 
should understand his anger at her being late in a thousand unuttered 
words. He would go as far as the footbridge where he would spend some 
time talking to people who had gone on errands, waiting for his wife 
to ask him to breakfast. He knew very well that she did not much care 
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about all his incentives and about his anger. They would eat and go to 
school together. They would always arrive there on time — the school 
was Close by. 

That morning at the end of June all this ritual of waking up and 
leaving for school took place exactly as on other days. And even more so 
perhaps. Both of them tried hard to make everything happen the usual 
way, so that the surprise that had sprung on them, and rather stupidly 
~ too — the teacher’s last. schoolday — should not acquire the expected 
weight, and particularly, that it should not confound them, and land 
them in a position not to know what to say to each other. One single 
part was missing nevertheless. When he, the teacher, said angrily ‘‘I’m 
off,’ his wife did not call him to breakfast and he did not wait either, 
but made for school on his own. A little later she left as well. It was a 
kind of silent agreement. Had they walked together they would inevitably 
have talked about her retirement and this called for grand words which 
they had parted with since youth, and they were afraid or ashamed to 
use them now. 

When the teacher arrived at school the classroom and the corridor 
were full of people.. There was a scent of wild flowers and thyme from 
the coronets which the pupils had made for themselves. And soon the 
celebration began. First, the poems recited by the children, their eyes 
fixed on a painting of Tudor Vladimirescu on the wall in front... Then 
‘the choirs conducted by the teacher with soft, tired gestures. A short 
play followed, after which the curtain made of sheets was drawn; a teach- 
er’s desk was placed in front of it for the headmaster to’ read out 
the school results. He then started with no other words: 

‘‘Comrades, dear villagers. Today is a special day for you. You 
have heard the results of your children’s work in this whole year. But 
it is a special day for our school too. Today comrade teacher Genoveva 
Panturescu who has been with you for so many years...” 

He went on speaking for some time. The teacher was standing be- 
hind the curtain listening to him. She did not like the way her husband 
talked. He assumed a lifeless dignity in front of the others, his cheeks 
became woodlike, and his words fell dull like the steady tapping of a 
small wooden hammer on a wooden board. 

Suddenly she found herself alone in front of the people. She was 
miles away and had not noticed when the children around her had run 
off the stage or who had taken down the curtain and when. There follow- 
ed an awkward perplexity for everybody. 

The teacher kept pulling down the sleeves of her cardigan made of 
prime wool, smiling. She knew that her smile was forced and out of place, 
but she was smiling to keep the muscles of her face tense. She was afraid 
‘she might burst out into tears if she relaxed them. She even felt like curtsy- 
ing the way children do after they finish telling their poems. In the end 
She actually did curtsy. It was as if all these years of work she had done 
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nothing but recite a long poem and was curtsying awaiting applause. But 
nobody applauded. People were coughing awkwardly and adjusting their 
braided jackets as if they had just then slipped down their backs. The 
women were unnecessarily tying innumerable knots under their chins 
with the ends of their kerchiefs. Luckily, Mitus, the son of Gicd Negut, 
turned up on stage with a bunch of flowers in his hand. He said holding 
it out to her: 


‘‘To one who has laboured for our school, we...”’ 

At this point his voice died away drowned by the clapping of the 
people. Without realizing well what she was doing, the teacher started 
kissing Mitus on both his cheeks. Mitus had been her pupil, he had finish- 
ed primary school some years before. He had been good at handicraft work. 
He was a tractor driver now at the cooperative farm and nobody knew 
from which factory he had taken a siren, had fixed it to his tractor, and 
was blowing the right time in the village. His latest achievement about 
which people were talking was a machine he had devised, which was 
running on plum brandy. Not too much was known about it, however, and 
he was not talking about it either. Maybe something was not working 
well yet. 

After everything was over, the teacher went out into the schoolyard. 

Her husband told her he was staying on a little longer and that 
she should go home alone. The teacher left. Once home she sat down on 
the bed that was out on the verandah, took off her shoes and pulled a 
bedspread over her. She could not sleep. She heard her husband entering 
the yard. He went to the summer kitchen first where he spent some time, 
then came to the verandah, rested his hands on the bedside and said, 
because he knew his wife was not asleep: 


‘‘?m going to my sister’s across the river. | haven’t seen her for a 
long time, and I sort of miss her.” 


The teacher made no answer but she turned displeased in the sheets. 
He had addressed her in a low voice as if she were a sick woman. 

She tossed in her bed until she heard the rattle of Mitus’s bicycle. 
He had a bicycle to which he had attached a little engine which he had 
placed on the luggage rack and, who knows why, had painted its handle 
bars yellow. On Sundays he used to ride his bike up and down without 
any purpose and — heaven knows what he saw in that — he would put 
a yellow pencil with a rubber at its end behind his ear. A short while 
later she heard the gate jog. She saw Mitus who told her to go to the farm 
to comrade Puiu who had to tell her something. Then he went back and 
mounted his bike which he had leant against a mulberry tree close to the 
road without stopping its engine. Once stopped he could not easily start 
it. The teacher had not finished putting on her shoes when Petre Odrisca’s 
boy, a 3rd form pupil, came running into the yard. The child told her 
choking his father had sent him... at the cooperative farm... an earlier 
letter... she was to work with the forms one to four. His cheeks were 
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throbbing and his eyes were sparkling and had grown big that you were 
afraid they might pop out of their little houses. The teacher started sus- 
pecting what it was all about and her hands began to shake that she 
kept missing the eyelets in her shoes. She asked the child in to give him 
some summer plum jam and did not chide him for staining the clean 
doily on the tablecloth. She was absently caressing his crown with its 
short cut hair and felt how slowly, very slowly, a great joy was overcom- 
ing her as she had not experienced in years. As usual the impulse to 
check it rose up in her, to store up a stock of security from it, but she 
felt that the present joy was so round and big that she could neither 
hold nor measure it so as to see what was certain and uncertain in it. 
She told herself then that there was nobody there to give her the tele- 
gram that day, and that all this coincidence had something unbelievable 
about it. She found, however, tens of possibilities which could make 
everything true and the joy that had been frightened away for an instant 
came back to her. But not quite complete. While she was struggling to 
put on her other shoe a number of people went past her gate, who told 
her to go to the cooperative farm. Some of them were from Nut Grove 
parish which began in front of the teacher’s house. Others came from the 
village down in the valley and after knocking at the gate they went up 
hill for some time and then returned. The teacher realized that these had 
come here only to break the news to her and this brought back her joy 
complete this time, and she no longer felt the need to check it. 

For no reason at all she started changing her clothes. 

On her way to the cooperative farm she met a few people all eager 
to tell her the news. She went to the office where the telephones were, 
and when Puiu the operator saw her, she got up in a flurry biting her 
lower lip. The teacher expected something bad, somethig that would 
shatter all that had inspired her, she did not let go of the door handle, 
she leant upon it and started reading the slogan on the wall in front of 
her without hearing what the girl was telling her. She read it several 
times, then repeated it in her mind moving her lips. This calmed her down 
and she mustered the courage to ask the operator what she had said. 
The girl repeated flurried still that the telegram had been received one 
evening three weeks before, that very night she had gone on vacation 
and in the heat of departure she had forgotten to send it to her. Now, 
as soon as she had come back from her vacation and people had talked 
to her about the celebration and her retirement, she had told them about 
the telegram and sent Mitus to call her, surprised that she had not found 
out anything from the school board up to then. 

She reached her the telegram. The teacher took it, read it, did not 
say anything to the girl and left closing the door gently with unnatural 
slowness. She did not stop on her way when she answered shortly the 
questions people asked out of cheerful curiosity. 

She only stopped when Tila’s Zinovia crossed her way. Zinovia held 
her hand to her mouth and said with unnecessary amazement: 
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‘Come off it, I saw you, Miss. Been to the telephone, have you? 
That so? Then you know... I’ve been thinking... so, that’s what it 
was all about! Our Miss desert us? Well, this little one, who’s going to 
teach him to read and write? !” 

Zinovia had been the teacher’s friend when she was young (and 
she was even now calling her miss). But they had not been on speaking 
terms for several years now, ever since the setting up of the cooperative 
farm. Right then, close to the time when it was founded, Tila had re- 
ceived an inheritance and neither he nor his wife wanted to join. It had so 
happened that Tila and Zinovia had chanced to be exactly in the ‘‘sector”’ 
(as Dandu called it) of those whom the teacher had to enlighten. When 
she had gone to her and told her what it was all about, Zinovia had shut 
the gate on her and told her across the fence that if she dared call on her 
again with such words she would set her mouth to the tap of the barrel 
and get drunk to pick up courage and start a fight in the middle of the 
road. And if she went about bewitching Tila she would stir up gossip 
in spite of the fact that she was old. When she had called on her again 
Zinovia had told her the same things, but screaming, so that people gather- 
ed. In the end they had joined the cooperative farm a year later. But 
the teacher had not exchanged a word with Zinovia since then. 

Years had passed since they had been avoiding each other — and 
now just look at her coming and telling her gaily such and such without 
getting confused. Well, she had in fact got rather mixed up at the last 
words, when she had said she was certain ‘‘our Miss won’t desert us’’, 
which were like a roundabout compliment, as if Zinovia had right then 
remembered what had happened between them. But this did not upset 
the teacher either — it reminded her of Zinovia’s cunning tricks when 
a girl and of their youth. 

Beholding the woman’s radiant face the teacher realized why this 
time she had not been able to check her joy. It was no longer hers, it 
was the people’s. It was hers still, in fact, but it rested upon others. And 
she was rejoicing at other people’s joy now. 

She resumed her walk on the road gently touching the ground with 
her foot’s sole. Not only to see whether her rheumatism was still sting- 
ing. It was not any more. But she was walking like that because what 
she felt now was in tune with a quiet walk, all of her sole touching the 
ground slowly, firmly. When she reached home she stopped in front of the 
poplar for a while. It was trembling as on other occasions frightened that 
it was rising a little above the trees around it. The poplar’s unrest remind- 
ed her once again of her former uncertainty, the uncertainty of the per- 
son heaved up a little on the tips of her toes above the others. 

She started feeling sorry for the poplar, the way you feel sorry for 
a man whom you leave helpless behind and she daubed its bark in the 
places where it was scathed by some hungry ram. 
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Long Leisure 


liked driving his cow this way. The place was shady, the grass fat, 

the cow could graze quietly. There was just one thing Benone did not 
like: their patch of land bordered on Barcanescu’s estate, and it meant 
trouble if the cow broke loose and either the reeve or one of the landowner’s 
men caught it. But if you kept a close watch on it there was nothing to 
complain about. 

It was a warm afternoon. That year, around ’45, Senone had for 
the first time let the cow graze here. He was cheerful and glad because he 
did not have to run after the cow so much, and because in this heat he 
could play with the water of the Toplita as only he knew. And this is how 
he used to play: he would take some lumps of earth and build a little weir 
across the water leaving only a narrow opening for a thin and powerful 
jet to squeeze through. In its way he would place a toy-mill, just like a 
mill-wheel, which the current rushing through the opening would drive. 
That afternoon Benone had also stopped the rivulet and fixed the mill. It 
was turning splashing transparent water drops in a circle. He was gliding 
his cheeks over this circle so that the cold drops thrown up by the blades 
of the mill might rap them. When he had done couling himself he sat down 
on a stone and caught the water drops in his palm. At the beginning, when 
he caught them, they were white and round; then he watched them grow 
larger and trickle down the furrows in his palm as if they had never been 
there. Some drop he caught on his tongue. Suddenly he felt a bitter and 
muddy taste in his mouth when he caught one. The drops thrown up by 
the mill were now black and muddy. Someone had troubled the rivulet 
upstream. Benone rose to his feet uneasily and saw Matache, the reeve 
of the estate, on horseback. Engrossed in his play he had forgotten about 
the cow; he could see her now in the landowner’s unmowed orchard. He 
started running fast but Matache had already got to the cow when he arrived 
there, and was driving her with his little whip from behind. He tri ed to 
draw near and turn the cow back but Matache warned him: 

‘‘Don’t. you dare come closer, bulging lips, or [Jl blister you with 
my whip so that you remember me the rest of your days.” 

Benone started to weep in vain: the reeve was inflexible. 

‘*The cats won’t like your brandy tears, save them. Tell the old man 
to come to the estate and buy back the jade.” 

Benone dogged Matache till the latter had crossed the Toplita. Then 
he gave up. On his way home he went past his mill again. The drops it 
was throwing up now were even dirtier and more black. He broke it to 
pieces. 

His father was mowing some lucerne around the house. He stopped 
when he saw him coming. 


Tie is a little stream that cuts the Birseta plain in two. Benone 
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‘‘What’s up, you there? Where’s the cow?” 

Choking with tears Benone could not answer. His father guessed 
for himself. 

‘‘They’ve taken the cow to the cattle fair, haven’t they ! You bas- 
tard ! Can’t you even look after a cow? So, I work like a dog and he can’t 
even look after a cow. All right, Sir, I'l] show you. We’ll get even. I'll teach 
you, Sir, how to take care of ten cows not one.” 

And he started mowing again. 

Benone went in. He knew what he was in for. Last year when Mata- 
che had taken his cow to the cattle fair, his father had whipped his legs 
that the marks were showing even now. 

In the evening when his father had gone to fetch the cow Benone 
went to sleep under the footbridge by the road. He did not go to sleep 
in the house or in the barn because his father would have found him and 
beaten him up. There he shivered with cold all night long. He woke up 
with a stinging pain in his chest and a headache. Then he realized that the 
ground under the footbridge, where he had slept, was damp. The sunrays 
had not reached it. When he entered the yard his father made for him. 
He only slapped him once. Benone fell down. He felt his head hum, every- 
thing around him was turning. He got up with difficulty and crept to the 
fence to lean against it. It was only then that his father saw his face changed 
and yellow. 

‘‘What’s the matter with you?” 

And since Benone kept quiet, his father walked up to him and asked 
in a low voice. 

‘‘All right, Benone lad, what’s the’ matter with you?” 

His father did not usually call him by his name, or when he did, he 
simply said Benone. But Benone lad ...? He had only addressed him that 
way once before, when his mother died. They were returning from the cem- 
etery. His father had placed his hand on his head and said: 

‘‘*There’s just us left now, Benone lad. Your mother’s gone...” 

That was all he had said. And now he was using the same words again. 

His father placed his hand on his forehead and on realizing that 
his son was feverish he took him into the house, took off all his clothes and 
wrapped him in some towels soaked in brandy. When he was fixing the 
quilt under him, Benone took his hand, this was happening for the first 
time, started caressing it, and looked straight into his eyes. His father 
also stroked his forehead and said: 

‘‘Well, Benone lad, you shouldn’t have gone to sleep under the foot- 
bridge either. This trouble is all we needed !” 

He also told him to lie quietly, 1t would pass until lunch. But it did 
not. Nor did it pass until the next day. The stinging pain in his chest had 
grown worse, the hum in his head was louder. He started talking sense- 
lessly. Now and then he thought hecould seea black drop of water rolling 
towards him, growing bigger and bigger, big and round as the sky, and it 
was coming to crush him. Then he thought he could hear his father saying: 
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‘Prop yourself up well, Benone lad, and push it back with your 
shoulder.”’ 

Benone propped himself up and pushed it back. But the drop would 
come back to crush him even bigger, until he did not know what was hap- 
pening any longer. In the end his father had to take him to hospital. He 
entrusted him to the doctors’ care and told him: 

‘‘Get well until autumn, lad.” 

And Benone got well until autumn. When his father was told the 
news he borrowed a hackney carriage and a horse and went to fetch him 
home. 

He found Benone strong and healthy walking about the hospital 
yard. He took him into the cart and they set off for home. 

Since they had to follow the winding road up a hill in order to get 
to the village, his father told him: 

‘You go by cart along the road. With one in the cart the horse will 
pull more easily. I use the shortcut and meet you at the top.” 

Once alone with Benone, the horse went uphill for a while. Then 
he stopped stubbornly. As if he could feel there was no one to force him 
on. Benone urged him on for some time, but in vain. After a while he saw 
his father coming down the hill frowning. 

He got into the cart, tore the reins out of his hand, pushed him aside, 
and said: 

‘“Yow’re not even able to drive a horse. Needy you were, needy you 
are still. You are good-for-nothing.”’ 

And he struck the horse which started running. 

Benone took a lucerne halm and pressed it between his teeth clench- 
ing his mouth to hold back his tears. His father had said neither Benone 
nor Benone lad. Their leisure was over. He was healthy now, and fit for 
work. 

Part of the way they drove without saying a word. His old man had 
calmed down a little; he was no longer whipping the horse so hard. On 
entering the village he turned towards the boy: 

‘‘Pve forgotten to tell you that we’ve got rid of Bracanescu. We have 
divided -his land and we two have also got a piece. All the ground along 
Toplita is ours.” 

Benone looked at his father. The latter also looked at him and smiled: 


‘‘Nobody will take your cow to the cattle fair now, and he hit his 
back with his palm.”’ 

Benone approached from the corner of the cart into which he had 
been pushed and crouched by his father. He felt an incomprehensible 
joy come over him. Well, if there was no one there to take his cow to the 
cattle fair any more, it meant he could play with the Toplita water as 
much as he liked! And the Toplita would now flow clean, there could not 
be anyone to trouble it. And he was also glad that his father’s words, al- 
though he was not calling him Benone lad any more, seemed to be soft 
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and content, as they had never been before. Benone was glad about all 
this, he was so glad he felt like jumping off the cart and running with no 
particular reason in front of the horse. 


Night 


pirica and Tele both work on the farm in their village, a mountain 
S village. Spiricd is a tractor driver, Tele the radio-technician of the 

farm. They are both very short, the shortest lads on the farm, and 
they live in the same room, the one bordering on Tele’s radio cabin. 

They have known each other since they were kids, because their 
parents used to be neighbours, and have been friends ever since, because 
they both used to like cars. In their childhood they liked the lorries driving 
along the highway so much that they would throw stones at them to break 
their windows. And when they managed to break a window and the car 
stopped, one of them would show himself so that the driver should leave his 
lorry and run after him to beat him up, whilst the other one would come 
closer and examine the car. 

Most of all they liked the smell of petrol — it made them imagine 
strange places, and in summer they would no longer hur! stones at the cars 
in order to stop them. They let them pass quietly and darted into the 
cloud of dust and exhaust trailing behind. They spun round till the dust 
and the smell made them dizzy and they fell. Then they crawled quietly 
and sulkily to the side of the highway and waited for another car. 

In their childhood they dreamed of having those little cars in which 
town children would sit to have photographs taken, to chase cows with. 

Later on, the events in their lives settled as quickly as they were sort- 
ing them out in their minds. One of them found himself a radio-technician, 
the other a tractor driver. Fulfilment had been so quick that it had passed 
unobserved, they had neither thought about it nor fully enjoyed their 
condition. 

But they were not running out of time. 

They are both very small, sleep in the same room and are great friends, 
maybe because they are so terribly different. Spiricad likes books and badges, 
he is good, sedate and quiet. With Tele things are much more compli- 
cated. Well, one could simply say he likes inventions, thinks aloud, is 
a bit of a har and likes music. But in fact he is no har, his thoughts happen 
to ramble often, and he does just not like music — he likes noises in general ; 
and in fact he does not like them either, but they protect him from this 
rambling tendency of his thoughts. 

The first time Spiricd came to know Tele was long ago, about the 
time they were dreaming of the little cars to chase the cows with. 

Tele had waited for him and told him: 
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‘‘!’m so angry I could kill myself, you know that? I wonder how 
I'm still here to tell you!” 

‘‘Whatever is the matter with you?” Spirica had asked him sleepily. 

‘‘T tell you, there I am on my way coming from the river at day- 
break. Who do I meet? Your uncle Ion who has landed at Ragoaze on 
the common, and who brings a car and puts it on the top of your house.” 

‘‘My uncle?” (This was an uncle of Spirica’s, a pilot, who had once 
said, it is true, that if he happened to fly his plane over the house, he would 
throw down a pair of boots.) 

‘“Your uncle, you bet. He puts the car on top of the roof, he asks 
where you might be because there is no one in and he can’t leave the car 
like that, and if he doesn’t see you, he will go back, ’cause he is in a hurry. 
I go with him. Your place is all locked up. I set my ear to the key- 
hole and I hear you snoring. Your folks had locked you in to let you sleep 
longer and had gone to work. I knock at the door, your uncle knocks at 
the window. Nothing happens. You were driving your pigs to market. 
You were snoring. He climbs onto the roof, takes the car, goes to the plane 
and leaves.” 

‘“Youwre lying, Tele, you make the dogs go rabid,”’ Spirica had told 
him half asleep. 

The other one had looked at him surprised and sad. And he had left 
angrily. 

His anger had lasted several weeks. Not even now, after years had 
passed, would he say any different when Spirica tried to ask him about it. 
Tele said the same story. 

He had not changed at all. Maybe also because he had found life 
thus ordained that it had sent to him only good events, which had protected 
his nature, they had not proved hateful or disdainful. 

In the evening, before falling asleep, Tele would fix his looks on the 
ceiling, and the greatest marvels were issuing forth from his mouth. 

Spiricé would no longer contradict him, he listened to him silently 
and resigned, and mostly with pleasure. Tele spoke more about the inventions 
he was planning to accomplish. He was very skilful and able, he repaired 
the watches and radio sets in the village, and he fixed engines to bikes. 
But these were easy things to do. His great fame came from the fact that 
in the evening, when he walked along the road, he became ‘‘a shining col- 
umn’’, as Spirica called it — he had borrowed the name from a book 
— or simply ‘‘a column’”’ — as Tele used to call himself. 

He had a mackintosh made out of some transparent plastic material. 
When it grew dark he used to put an eletric battery into his pocket, he 
placed two bulbs under his arms, which were supported by a wire swung 
round his neck, he put on his transparent mackintosh on top, and used 
to walk thus illuminated along the road. 

Some time later a girl started working ina teamand Tele put earphones 
over his head. Spirica got a little bit sad, he knew Tele put them on when 
he wanted to hide something, to close within himself, not to talk to any- 
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body. In the evening Tele would lie down on his bed without a word, with 
the earphones covering his ears, and fall asleep without taking them off. 

The girl was Moroaca’s Noana. Moroaca had been the bee master 
of the cooperative farm. One day he had forgotten the wisp of tow burning, 
with which he used to make the bees dizzy while he was examining the 
hives. The whole bee garden had caught fire, the man had languished away 
for some time and died. Left alone, the girl had been employed here, on 
the farm. 

Noana was 14—15 years old, and although she had been living far 
away from the village — Moroaca’s house was situated on Bladder Nut 
Top — you could not have said she was wild. But there was something unpre- 
dictable in her movements and words, that made you think they were 
her first movements and words ever, and that they were rustling. And 
she also had a rare lack of shyness, so that, although many boys used to 
play with her hair and put their arm round her shoulders, no one boasted 
of it to the other. Maybe everything originated in the fact that the girl 
had green eyes which were beautiful because they were very pale. They 
were so pale that they estranged her whole being and it seemed peculiar, 
you were even grateful, that she could hear your words and was answer- 
ing them. But her eyes were not always like this — sometimes only — and 
you got the impression that only when she wanted it. 

If some boy got too fiery, more loving towards her, she would listen 
to him for some time with lively round eyes. Then her body seemed to 
tremble and she asked: 

‘Are you sure?” 

She started laughing, her eyes lost their roundness, they became 
pale, and the one near her could feel her estranged. 

Tele and Spiricad had liked the girl from the very start, but she had 
only noticed them later, after the others, because they were small. Spirica 
had fared like the rest: Noana had defended herself with ‘‘are you sure”’ 
and laughter. 

And the girl’s behaviour had calmed him down. 

‘‘She is not aware of herself,’ he had told himself. And as long as it 
was like that, there was no one to be afraid of. 

As there was nothing else left to do, he caressed himself with 
thoughts about her. He was surprised that, whenever he had liked a girl, he 
had regarded the things she had touched with great gratitude. But this 
time, the firs in the yard of the cooperative farm, or the bench made of 
birch wood, on which Noana had leaned, had not borrowed anything 
from her. He had explained it to himself along these lines: ‘“This Noana 
girl is not aware of herself, she lives somewhat in a hurry, and doesn’t 
stop to gather some meaning from things, or endow them with any, to 
give them something of her own.”’ 

Tele had been luckier. The girl had liked music, and in the evening, 
after work, she used to stay in his box until she was ready to drop with 
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sleep. Then Tele illuminated himself ‘‘a column” and went to Brebenel’s 
Atena, who was her landlady. 

Spirica had dogged them several times and had seen that Tele had 
held her in his arms and kissed her. But he had not got worried, because 
the girl had remained as estranged as before. He felt sorry for Tele, that 
he was so sure of himself with no reason, that he did not talk about any- 
thing, and spent all his time with the earphones on. 

Some time later, however, Spiricé had cause to be worried. Around 
June, a veterinary student arrived at the farm to do his practical work. 
Spirica had liked the boy from the start. Later on he felt sorry he had liked 
him. 

Sometimes, when he was alone, he put on Noana’s voice and her 
way of moving her hands, her head, her eyebrows, and he had come to 
believe that he felt alike. And if he had liked the student, it meant she 
would like him too. 

Things also happened that Valentin, that was his name, had been 
appointed to a section of the farm where Noana worked — in the Rest 
Village. 

Soon Tele took off his earphones, and in the evening he walked illu- 
minated from top to toe between the firs of the farmyard, turning his 
head in vain in all directions, because the girl had ceased to come. In a few 
days, he was once again talkative and cheerful. 

Spirica was not so much worried about this, as he was about the 
fact that Noana was rather quiet, and seemed worried and tense. She still 
had outbreaks of her own as in former days, and Spiricé knew there was 
something else to follow, he could not tell what, after which everything 
would be lost. And he kept as close to Noana as he could, so as not to miss 
that something. 

And he did not miss it. 

One evening they — himself, Tele, Valentin and Noana — were 
sitting on the bench of birchwood in the yard. It was cool and a touch of 
wind lost among the mountain firs seemed to be complaining softly about 
the wounds the fir pins were causing it, and to be longing for the plain. 

But it is uncertain whether this has any connection with what hap- 
pened. 

They were sitting on the bench and were rather silent than speak- 
ing, when all of a sudden ,Noana rose from the bench abruptly, went a 
little further off, and said in a voice nobody had heard before: 

‘‘How we were sitting on the bench a little while ago, the three of 
you and I. And how I am no longer sitting there, there’s only you.” 

She broke off for an instant and looked at them in surprise and 
frightened it seemed. Then she went on: 

‘‘And how I am saying that you are sitting on the bench now, and 
I am not any longer...” 

‘She becomes aware of herself,” it dawned on Spiricd, and he grew 
excited. 
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Noana walked her looks from one to the other. Tele and Valentin 
shrugged their shoulders. When Noana’s eyes reached him, Spirica said 
flurried : 

‘‘How you stand there and become aware of yourself!’ he popped 
out because of his flurry. 

Noana looked at him in amazement and without gratitude. She 
rushed at Valentin, seized his hand and started shaking him: 

‘‘How did you hear it?” 

The latter looked at her frightened and did not say anything, Noana 
held his palm a little longer, then she freed it laxly, not keen. She turned 
towards Spiricd and commanded in a low voice: 

‘‘Let’s go.” 

They got up and left. Noana took his hand as well and pressed it 
tight, furiously, alomst. Spiricd knew she was doing it out of spite, because 
Valentin had not understood anything, but he tried to press her hand too. 
She seemed to come to herself, tore her hand loose, struck his fingers and 
said maliciously: 

‘Watch it !” 

After they had walked for some time, she turned towards him and 
said maliciously still: 

‘‘Why are you dogging me, what do you imagine ?”’ 

And she strode out ahead of him. 

Spiricd, however, suspecting she was weak, could not abandon her, 
and walked slowly behind. After a while Noana slowed down and stopped. 
They did not talk to each other until home, and after she had closed the 
gate she told him lke an old person, the way aged people thank children: 

‘Bless you.” 

Spiricd hung around for some time and left after the bulb on the 
post outside the gate went on. When he saw her house and yard illuminat- 
ed, he considered her safe and went home to go to bed. 

The following days Noana avoided him in such a manner that she 
was always in his proximity. 

One evening she could not stand it any longer, she came up to him 
and told him overwhelmed: 

‘‘T can’t stand it any longer, uncle Spiricd”’ (she had never called 
him thus before, she had called him simply Spirica). ‘‘When I do some- 
thing I keep thinking that, look, I’m doing this particular thing. My knees 
grow weak and I am good-for-nothing.”’ 

‘‘Don’t worry, that’s what it is like at first,” Spiricé had reassured her. 

He had lent her some books, but she had returned them unopened, 
complaining that, as soon as she starts reading, she thinks that look, she 
is sitting at the table and reading , and she does not understand anything 
any longer. 

Some other time in the evening he had put his arm round her shoulder 
as he was seeing her home. Noana had joined him subdued and said 
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‘You're so cunning, uncle Spirica...’ 
And although he knew he could have caressed her, Spiricd did 
not do it, knowing her too weak. 


The night this story begins is in fact the first night Spirica could not 
sleep. Preparing to get the ‘‘Booklriend”’ badge, he had just finished a 
novel where he had come across a sentence roughly like this: ‘‘There is 
a spot of night when you can’t sleep, and find yourself alone with your- 
self,and grow mature. That is you become powerful and understanding. . .”’ 

They had put out the light, and Tele had been sleeping for a long time. 

‘‘T must remember I am becoming mature right now,”’ Spirica thought 
with a shock. 

He passed his fingers through his hair, adjusted it, arranged the 
blanket and waited. 

Because nothing happened, he started to think. And his first thought 
was his wonder that, whatever had happened or not, he had become what 
he had planned to. He had liked cars ever since he was a kid, and now, he 
was a tractor driver, he was busying himself with cars. The joy that over- 
-came him was a guilty one — he admonished himself for never thinking 
about what had happened, and never thanking anyone. He gratefully 
remembered Neagu, the council president, who had advised him for a long 
time, him, Spirica, not his father, because the latter had from the very 
beginning approved of his son going to the vocational school; then a 
teacher who had given him a high mark in an exam although he had not 
known the meaning of the word ‘“‘disciple.”’ 

But he did not consider himself forgiven, and wanted to wake up 
Tele to hear what the latter had to say. 

Remembering Tele, however, his thoughts took on a new turning. 

So he had parted with Noana that evening when she had said he 
was cunning, and he could have kissed her, and did not want to, and Tele 
pretended the following story. That the evening that had followed he, 
Tele, and Noana, had been sent to Rest to bring some cans with sweet 
milk. This far it was true, the carts and cars were all gone, and they had 
been sent. 

‘“We get to Rest,” Tele had told — ‘‘we take four cans, me two, 
her two, and we come back. It was on the point of growing dark, so | 
become ‘a column’.’”’ Once at the river, I tell her we don’t go to Savu’s 
bridge, it’s too much of a detour, we cross in a place opposite Mamudea 
because the water is not deep and it is level. If it is higher than your ankles. 
How it happened that I hit the battery with a can, it got out of order, 
the bulbs under my shoulders went out. I start putting them on, I can’t 
fix the wires quickly and Noana says we shouldn’t tarry, we should go 
like this. We go as planned, we go by the ford, we go on, the water was 
getting deep and we hit a stone. I touch it and feel a hook. It was that 
stone as big as a heifer that came with the flood. That one with the iron 
sing. To hell, I say, we’ve done it, instead of crossing opposite Mamudea 
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we have come out opposite Brebene, where the water is rather deep. I 
set the cans on the stone, hit upon the wires, fix them and light myself 
‘fa column’’ again. Noana also places the cans on the stone to rest a little. 
And how I hear her laugh all of a sudden, she starts leaping and yelling: 
‘‘Goodness gracious, uncle Tele, goodness me, uncle Tele.”” What do you 
think it was, you tell me what it was, I give you what you want... The fish 
were tickling her, the fish... Well, if I was ‘‘a column’, the fish is drawn 
to the hght and tickles her. They couldn’t tickle me, I was wearing rubber 
boots. She laughs, she jumps, I laugh till I finally found myself with her 
in my arms and we kissed, we kissed until we were dizzy, and if we hadn’t 
leaned on the stone — we would have fallen into the water. And Spirica, 
she was holding me tight until I told her to loosen her grasp for what if 
she breaks the bulbs...” 

This story Tele had told him the day before yesterday. Spirica had 
suspected then already that he was lying, not that he was lying in fact, 
but that he was rambling. First of all if something like that had really 
happened, Tele would not have told him, he would have put his earphones 
on his head, and been silent. Besides, he was certain that ever since the 
occurrence on the bench made of birch wood, Noana could kiss no one 
but him. And Spirica knew he was not conceited that he believed so. From 
what Tele had told him, just one thing made him thoughtful: that she 
had called him ‘uncle’. . She was only calling him that way, so there was 
no way Tele could know it. 

Using roundabout questions, he had asked Noana, and she had told 
him that they had crossed on the bridge. He had found out, by chance, 
that some people had seen them on the bridge. 

And tonight, before falling asleep, he had asked Tele again what it 
had been like. He had gone on not very much in the mood, like this: 

‘‘In the end we started catching fish and putting it into the cans. 
We put so many in that the milk started pouring out. Milk strands were 
flowing on the water, and you could see all along the river how the fish 
was attracted by this light of the milk strands. All along the river you 
could see nothing but milk strands and fish mouths. They touched the 
strand, opened their mouth and...” 

Here Tele had fallen asleep. 

Spiric&é started feeling sorry for Tele. 

‘‘There’s no end to his lies, this young man’s,” and he stretched out 
his hand and stroke his crown. 

And thus he had finished with Tele and turned to himself again. 
He was once again overjoyed to have come to be what he had wanted to, 
to be strong, and once again he reckoned himself guilty for not thanking, 
not rewarding anyone for it. 

As there was no one else at hand, he decided to reward Tele, to be 
understanding with him. 

And he let him be embraced by or embracing Noana, on the road, 
or on the bridge. 
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‘‘He could have done it,” he started convincing himself, ‘‘nobody 
could see them.” 
But he pictured it so vividly that he cancelled it. 
‘He didn’t do anything, he is a liar. There is no end to this lad’s 
But he got ashamed of his unkept promise, he acknowledged and 
believed angrily everything, the story in the river, the one on the bridge 
and all of them, all the stories Tele wants and the way he wants them. He 
pictured them once again very vividly because of his fatigue, and grew 
sad. 


lies... 


He turned onto one side: 

‘‘T!’m in a bad mood,” he told himself, and got ready to sleep. 

But before falling asleep he thought about Noana again and sorted 
out his thoughts the way she sorts them out: 

‘‘How I am lying in my bed now, and I am a tractor driver, and 
rather tired, and I can’t sleep. And how I am in a rather bad mood...” 


Then he fell asleep. | 
Translated by 
VALENTIN and ANCA ALEXANDRU 


ETERNAL SNOWS 


by Radu Felix 


Second Part 


to be full of life and floated dizzily from one end of the village 

to the other as in an enormous wooden pail. A reiterated roar, yet 
not a roar of Jaughter, but something like an overflowing of vowels from 
a bottomless pot filled the stillness of the night. Then silence fell. And 
then the roar was heard again. It was as if the valley sprawling towards 
the village were fretting and struggling. It was like a waterfall. Then 
it sounded like an echo. Like a song. Then the thunder!... 

‘‘Of course I am, hey you!... I'll tell you something you’ve never 
seen, never heard of and never suspected, heey !”’ 

‘“What was that you said, heey?”’ 

The dogs dashed at the void nearly breaking their chains, they 
yelped helplessly or hid away in terror. The shout reached the skirt 
of the forest, echoed back in confusion, stumbled over the hill where 
it had originated and rolled downhill all the more violently, diabolically 
sweeping the village like a hurricane. 

Alone, Veturia listened to the play of the night. She had been 
staying in the large porch of the house for over one hour. She was 
accustomed to watch the sunset and nightfall sitting in a large armchair 
wrapped in a home-made rug, with her mind always miles away. She 
remembered the evenings in her native village in the Braila area. There 
the sun set over the plain besieged by dust and cornfields. It set two 
fathoms off the edge of the horizon which it never touched. Here sunset 
resembled a bath one takes in solitude. It glided gently without the 
slightest whirling almost caressing the earth. It was only much later, 
long after the sun had vanished and the cold of the evening set in the 
sky over the village first steamed as after boiling then it grew dim. Some- 
times it took on vivid colours. Stratified bluish red... 

‘‘This will bring stifling heat tomorrow, Veturia.” 

‘‘How do you know?” 

‘‘That’s how it happens. Every evening the sun tells you how the 
weather will be like... It tells you whether it will rain, whether it will 
be windy, whether the sky will be clear or overcast...” 


Giobe the air stirred by the night was alive. Darkness itself seemed 
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‘‘Really, uncle Vasile!” 

“That’s what we’ve been taught by our fathers. Sometimes we 
are wrong, at other times more often than not in fact our forecasts 
turn out to be true...” 

‘‘Back home father always sensed the approaching rain. But he 
did not judge things by the sunset. His knees ached. He suffered from 
rheumatism.” 

‘‘That’s one way of telling the weather. But rheumatism is indi- 
cative not only of the rain. Generally, when the weather changes you 
feel a pain stabbing your joints all but breaking your limbs.” 

The conversation with Mariana’s father was never very long. They 
hadn’t talked much either when she first came to their place. When 
she decided to work at the plant Veturia did not know anybody. A col- 
league invited her to her place, they had enough room. The only disad- 
vantage was that they lived outside the town, twenty minutes by car. 
Apart from that, the place was quiet and the air fresh. Mariana’s family 
used to be more numerous: there were four boys and a girl. The first 
three boys got married, they had their own family and children. The 
youngest brother had gone to Bucharest. His folks were proud of him 
and every time they referred to him they called him the student as if 
he had no name like the other children. Mariana who was clear-eyed if 
sometimes a trifle too detached, also enjoyed praising her brother. She 
never praised her husband though... She had married Mircea, while 
still at school, against her parents’ wish. .. He had graduated the voca- 
tional school, earned his own living, and he was free. She believed her 
husband meant everything to her. She made it up with her family much 
later taking advantage of her mother’s feelings. They had a wedding 
party and they gave her a dowry in keeping with the custom of the 
land. A year later she gave birth to a child. Mircea took to drinking. 
Ile got drunk, came home penniless, beat her up. That was how their 
family broke up. Mariana took the child and ran away to her parents 
meaning never to come back and she never did. She took a job and 
swore to stay a widow for the rest of her hfe. The child was growing 
up but he could not make out much of his mother’s life. 


* 


Stefan had called at the Brezeanu family’s place several times to 
see Veturia. He called in winter also because he was fascinated by the 
snow. He did not give up his lodgings with old Ilristodulu just to tease 
head manager Crunteanu. Veturia was amused. They were both looking 
forward to warmer spring days to go to the village in the Braila dis- 
trict. They did not see much of each other in J*ebruary. After his suc- 
cess at the Institute conference he became absorbed in calculations. 
Veturia urged him on. The foundry sections were to be commissioned 
in the summer and his project was not finished off as promised. 

‘‘} won’t be long now, Veturia.” 
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‘I wish to know when it will be over. It wouldn’t be a bad idea 
if you could submit the project when the foundry is commissioned. You 
know they’re expecting it. Your report, the paper you read last winter 
aroused great interest.” 

‘‘T will finish it Cashew. I’m afraid all my effort will have been 
in vain, though. They’ll file it, register it.and put it away. An original 
power station ! Whoever heard of that ?”’ 

‘‘How do you know things won’t be different ? You’ve tried? Only 
Julian Crunteanu can think such toughts. Out of fear, out of helplessness. 
What about you?” 

‘‘Fear... helplessness...’ Stefan echoed the words. ‘‘No, it’s not 
that Veturia. [ll teach him a lesson that he won’t forget soon. And he 
can go on drawing cubes and rhombs as long as he likes.” 

‘‘Not again! Have you seen the head manager today ?”’ 

‘‘Didn’t you know? My being Hristodulu’s friend puts him beside 
himself. He wouldn’t understand that the old collector is an intellectual, 
a man like everybody else, a man of character at that. Not a double- 
dealing, Janus-like fellow as he is...” 

‘‘Stop it, that’s enough! It frightens me to hear how many words 
you can utter in a minute.” 

‘‘It’s one word to every circle he drew yesterday during the -meet- 
ing. He didn’t say a word for two hours. It’s enough to drive you mad. 
Drawing... A cabalistic art. He even irritated engineer Saracu, his 
minion. When he finally decided to speak, do you know what he said? 
Believe it or not Veturia, he asked us whether we like Mihai Danescu...”’ 

‘“Who’s he >?” 

‘‘A competitor in last Sunday’s motor cross on the Muscel round. 
As if this might have interested someone. The competitor’s motorcycle. 
He was under the impression that the engine was more than 250 cc. 
I could have killed him. My electric lines cannot be laid out because 
there is no copper cable.” 

‘‘Have you managed to find it?” 

‘‘T hope to.get it this week. But it’s entirely on my own initiative. 
I’ve had to apply to colleagues and trace them by telephone throughout 
the country, to persuade them, to write to the ministry as if the installa- 
tion was designed to benefit myself not the plant!...” 

Then they changed the subject for he did not want to get excit- 
ed every time. Veturia went off for fear engineer Séracu might notice 
she was absent from office. 

“It looks as if you want to join the piedaction section. For some 
time now you’ve taken to. spending most of your time in the new halls.”’ 

‘‘Wasn’t it you who said we should bring our work closer to pro- 
duction ?”’ 

‘‘Now yowre kidding, but I wouldn’t really like to lose a draughts- 
man. Are you going to re-qualify ?”’ 

‘Why ie 
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‘Tf you go over to the production section, that is!” 

‘‘Pm fully qualified to do my job, comrade head manager. You 
took me on the staff as a drawer because you had no vacancy for a 
technician. I hope you haven't forgotten?...”’ 

‘‘That’s right, yes... Youre a technician. | remember your wish 
to get involved in production. We should talk to engineer Barcian and 
see if he agrees on your transfer to the supply department.”’ 

‘‘What has comrade Barcian got to do with it? You don’t mean 
to transfer me to the additional staff for the new foundry !” 

‘‘No, certainly he has nothing to do with it.” 

‘‘The supply department is not a suitable position either. My idea 
of production is different from writing papers and addresses...” 

‘Everybody has his own idea about the subject, that’s the trouble. 
We don’t see eye to eye. When is the wedding?” 

‘‘Whose wedding, comrade head manager?” 

‘Yours, of course !”’ 

‘‘T will thank you to be civil. Your being head manager does not 
entitle you to talk to a woman whatever nonsense comes into your 
mind.” 

‘‘Oh dear, but I’m being frank, comrade Hoha!... I'd be glad 
to attend your wedding whenever you decide to get married! If you 
don’t want to shift that’s all right ! Stay on as a drawer at the technical 
office. I can’t transfer you to the new foundry before the summer any- 
way. There is nothing you can do there however emphatically someone 
or other might insist.”’ 

He was insinuating. He did it deliberately although he feigned 
naivety, just as engineer Saracu out of sheer foolishness often mimicked 
the behaviour of his superior. Veturia did not take much notice of their 
malice. She tried to forget. The quiet, the evening, the sunset, the bluish 
light in the sky helped her. 


x 


Shrovetide with the attendant custom of calling out the village 
girls’ sins fell on 15 March. It had been a fine early spring day. The 
fires that had been kindled in the orchards at dawn were still smoking. 
People did not talk about what was going to happen in the evening. 
It looked as if nothing was going to happen after all. An ordinary day 
ending in an ordinary evening. 

‘“‘Come inside Veturia. It’s getting cold’? Mariana called her. ‘‘The 
TV Show is just beginning unless you want to listen to the village chron- 
icle being conveyed over the hill.” 

‘Tt’s all very interesting but 1 don’t understand much.” 

‘‘Let me explain... Every year at Shrovetide on Saturday the 
girls are in for it... The boys call out all their sins for everyone in the 
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village to hear. They gather m two, three or more groups and climb 
to the top of the hill. They call out to one another. Have they started 
yet?” 

‘Yes, I think so... They said scmething about some girls... 
Stana, Nelutad’s daughter, Gicd Strimbu’s daughter Lica or some such 
name...” 

‘‘No, dear... Lica is not Gic&é Strimbu’s daughter! She’s the 
daughter of someone living in our street. She’s carrying about with some- 
one, people say he’s an Adventist and they can’t get married for the 
priest wouldn’t hear of it... Now Gicd Strimbu’s daughter is a differ- 
ent story... She’s had a child born under the rose, actually the second 
love child for she’d had another one before...” 

‘‘1ow come you know all this? You haven’t been listening, have 
you?” 

‘Well, my dear, I know people.” 

‘“Wait, listen... There they go again.” 

Mariana obeyed smiling. Veturia waited... 

Peals of laughter filled the darkness. They came obsessively from 
somewhere near. They overwhelmed the village like terror. 

‘‘Don’t those involved get angry ?”’ 

‘“Get anery with whom?”’ 

‘‘With the boys who do the shouting. If they can recognize them 
that is.” 

‘This is a tradition... Who sould get angry with whom? You 
cannot recognize them by their voices in the dark.” 

‘Does it last a long time?” 

‘‘That depends on how many groups there are and on the number 
of news items they have to get across.” 

‘‘Do people listen to them?” 

‘‘They most certainly do. Haven’t you noticed the silence? You’d 
say they’re indifferent but in fact they’re all ears and you’ll hear quite 
a few comments tomorrow.” 

‘‘Have they ever called you?” 

‘“Yes indeed. When I ran off with Mircea... And then again when 
we separated... Now that. I have a big boy, ] mind my own business, 
it’s over. We’re no longer of the same cut...” 

‘*That’s fine, isn’t it?” 

‘Quite... If they don’t start drinking plum brandy and setting 
the fire wheels rolling, it’s all very beautiful.” 

‘To start rolling what?” 

‘‘Fire wheels... As in my parents’ time!... Old custcms are 
revived now and then and they get into trouble... What do you say 
father, are we going to see a fire wheel?” 

‘“T don’t think so,” answered the old man who had come closer 
to the two women listening not to their conversation but rather to the 
shouting that was going on in the village. 
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‘‘T don’t think so because they don’t have any wheels...’ he 
repeated. 

‘‘What for?” Veturia Hcha asked. 

‘To set them on fire. When I was young I climbed with the other 
lads to the top of the hill... We shouted for a while then we got out 
the fire wheel. We pinched a cart wheel, for at that time people kept 
oxen and carts and there was an awful lot to steal from; five or six 
boys got the wheel to the top of the hill so that nobody should see 
us... There we wrapped it in wisps of straw, rags, greased it with 
fuel oil and lamp oil, set fire to it and got it rolling downhill... You 
should have seen how beautiful it was. The fire cleft the dark like a 
sword and the dogs ran away in terror the moment they saw it... 
People were scared we might set their hay-lofts on fire and they called 
us names...” 

‘‘When you got married you steadied down !”’ 

‘‘That’s the way things are. When you’re young you look at things 
in a certain way, later when you’re old you see things differently...” 

‘‘T wish they made a fire wheel. I’ve never seen one, I suppose 
it must be extraordinary !...” 

‘‘T remember one year,’ the old man began his story smiling, 
‘fa long time ago... you had not been born... father had a great 
drinking booze with a number of his peers... I was a kid... By mid- 
night they took out the cart, yoked the oxen and stopped only on top 
of the hill... Four fire wheels flashed downhill that night... All at 
the same time. The cart was smashed to pieces. The next day father 
came home riding one of the oxen and yelling. When he got up he was 
as cross as two sticks. He was left only with the yoke and the yoke 
bolts... He worked two weeks together with a gipsy called Tache Mutu 
to make another cart. Father never forgot that booze to the end of his 
life... Poor mother, bless her sweet soul... She never reproached him, 
not even on his death bed! Father was just father! A straightforward 
man...” 


* 


‘‘A straightforward man.’ Veturia had heard these words before. 
Lawyer Aureliu Hoha, her father, was a straightforward man. Now, in 
old age, he was rather diminished. She had not seen him for quite 
a long while. She missed him. She missed old Miriam, her grandmother. 
She missed her almost forgotten brothers... 

Now, on the bank of the Danube the fishermen and the farmers 
ate fish and drank home-made red wine. [ragrant candles were alight 
in grandmother’s drawing room. The lawyer read the newspapers, Ion 
wandered about the village, Lisandru was in love... And the Danube 
flew on. How long was it since Veturia used to sit with her feet in the 
cold silt at the edge of the garden? Years, maybe. The faces of her folks 
at home got blurred, she saw them as in an old faded photograph. Other 
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images gradually vanished from her memory too and other incidents came 
to haunt her sleep. One such incident stood out more especially... It 
was as if she had read about it although it had actually occurred in 
the village... That was how she recalled it, as very real... 

She knew Didina well... They were about the same age. Her mother 
was not particularly fond of her and kept calling her bitch... She car- 
ried about with a man, Timon. When night fell they were still clasping 
in each other’s arms out in the field or on the bank of the Danube. 
They had agreed to get married. After the banns were put up at the 
village pub Timon was called up in the army. He was away for two years. 
Didina forgot all about the wedding. Another man lured her away taking 
her to the spots which reminded her of Timon. She liked him because 
he was honey-tongued and had cool arms like snake skin. At night when 
her mother was asleep she ran to the dam to meet Manea on the sly. 
The old woman was not really asleep, she only pretended. 

“You lousy bitch! Just you wait until the other one comes back 
from the army and you'll get it! Walking about at night like a ghost, 
you hot-headed slut! Don’t you ever think of God, repentless sinner ! 
You carry death in your blood, vile monster! You'll die unwedded...”’ 

‘‘T will marry mother, don’t you worry. I will marry Manea. When 
Timon returns he’ll find himseld another girl.” 

“You'll get it hot, hussy !” 

Didina ran away not to hear her mother’s curses any more. Manea 
waited for her at the dam, with mellow words and cool palms to give 
her unforgettable thrills. 

‘T say, I’m scared, sweetheart 

‘Scared you mean? When you’re with me?” 

‘‘*The whole village knows. What am I going to do when he returns ?”’ 

‘‘Let him return, I will still be waiting for you here. Will you 
come?” 


‘‘Y’m scared, I mean it. Can’t you hear the crows croaking in the 
poplars near the marsh? That’s an omen, sweetheart. Crows croaking 
at night.” 

‘Forget about the crows, and the omens, Didina. Your skin is as 
white as shimmering snow; it’s enough for a man to see you to go mad, 
you’re as hot as a stirred wasps’ nest.” 

The dam was a deserted place, a contraption of beams blanched 
by the rain over which the moon sent off its incandescent light like silver 
thaw. Didina’s shirt slipped snake-like in the dewy grass and her dia- 
phanous appearance stirred up the lad’s imagination. They were obli- 
vious of everything and then the world had only one meaning or may 
be the world made no sense at all... 

‘‘Lousy slut ! Prowling at night like a ghost. You'll die unmarried !” 

‘Shut up mother, can’t you see you don’t know what you're talk- 
ing about? Why should I die? I don’t want to die.” 
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‘You tell that to that bloke when he returns, don’t tell it to 
me. You carry death in your blood, you filthy slut ! Go, it’s getting dark, 
what are you hanging around for? He’s waiting for you. The crows 
have come to sing your praise too, you filthy bastards.” 

‘‘Shut up mother, you don’t know...” 

‘‘T don’t know... As if I hadn’t been young and loved a man. 
But I haven’t been a bitch like you...” 

‘Shut up, mother, you don’t understand...” 

‘‘May the heat of fire burn your soul, ghost 

The old woman’s curse awaited its term. Every night Didina, a 
fox all ablaze, rushed past the village precipice and went to the dam. 
There, before moon rise he was waiting for her. 

‘‘Dear I am your sweetheart. Press me hard for I’m afraid. People 
say he’s back...” 

‘“Yes, Didina. People do say that and they are right. Here I am.” 

‘Ts that you Timon?” 

‘‘Were you expecting someone else?” 

‘‘No, I don’t know... I’m scared Timon.” 

‘‘Why, Didina? You're with me. That fellow won’t be coming. 
He will never come any more, d’you hear?” 

‘‘Good Lord, you’ve killed him?” 

‘‘Did you expect me to stand him a treat Didina? Go on, play 
gipsy fiddlers, the devil may take you” he shouted... ‘‘Play to celebrate 
my wedding and Didina’s ...”’ 

Perched on the beams of the dam the musicians, as dark as night 
tested their bows. . 

‘‘Don’t you hear, you sons of a bitch, play! I’m going to marry 
Didina on this spot at the dam... Are you glad Didina? Are you happy, 
Didina?” The music resounded strangely, the fiddlers chattered their 
teeth in terror. Didina was shuddering. 

‘Come on Didina, dance with me! You’re my bride after all! 
Come on, hop! jump! go! That’s it, my bride, there’s my good girl... 
dance. Stamp the ground with your feet, it’s not my soul you're stamp- 
ing. Yell, gipsy fiddlers and let the precipice echo your voices!...” 

‘Don’t kill me, Timon!” 

‘Kill you, Didina? On the very evening of our wedding? You 
think I’m crazy? Can’t you see we’re happy? Can’t you see we’re danc- 
ing? Don’t you see this is the night of our wedding?” 

‘‘T’m scared Timon.”’ 

‘‘The moon will rise soon and your fear will vanish. Why are you 
scared Didina?”’ 

‘‘T don’t know, I really don’t...” 

‘'Dance, Didina...” 

‘‘1’m scared, Timon!” 

‘‘There’s my .good bride !” 

‘Don’t kill me...” 


}? 
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‘‘Dance, my bride, dance. You’re hot and trembling and you smell 
of willow and basil, Didina! I’ve been waiting for this wedding for a 
long time, Didina. Come on, yell, dark fiddlers... Make sure, Didina, 
you don’t forget our marriage and our wedding by the dam... Why 
do you smell of willow, my bride, why do you smell of basil? Dance, 
Didina!...” 

The fiddlers trembled, crows in the freezing wind. The wedding 
was to be over soon, at moon rise, that was what Timon had told them. 

‘Shut up, you rascals. Singing wedding songs over a dead body? 
Disbelievers...”’ 

Timon wiped the blade of his knife on the tail of his coat. On 
the edge of the marsh poplars bursting into buds assumed the form of 
solitary crosses in the night. The moon like a dirty pan hung on their 
moving tops. A fire wheel followed by shouts rolled down over them from 
the top of the precipice. 

‘‘Ah! bless you !” 

‘‘What’s the matter, heigh?”’ ! 

Veturia waked up late at night frightened by a recurrent dream 
which reminded her of a real incident. The roars of laughter and the 
shouting had been going on all the while. She fell asleep thinking of 
a fire wheel... 


as well to supervise assembling. He wished to be available, to be 

able to check on the spot and give assistance when needed. When 
he came up against some detail he did not know he did not mind inquir- 
ing. They had applied to an expert in electric furnaces from Galati, 
a foreman, a big fellow with a heart of gold. He had everything at 
his fingers’ tips. The kind-hearted giant called Cires did not make great 
fuss about difficulties. He had been on other building sites before and 
he knew all the ropes. ‘‘Don’t bother!’ he said. He listened to every- 
body patiently but he took nobody’s advice. ‘“‘If you don’t hke it don’t 
pay me anything! Yet I’m going to take this lad with me and in Galati 
he’ll be worth his weight in gold!...” 

The lad in question had been shifted from the Mechanical Plant 
earlier that year as the new foundry interested him a great deal. The 
assistant foreman Brabu Blendaradu resembled him, he was tarred with 
the same brush as it were. He was of a gentle nature, he wouldn’t harm 
a fly. Blendiréu was more sparing of words than his peer; he used 
few words, he hardly ever smiled and when he did his smile looked like 
a snarl and despite his stoutness he walked briskly and rhythmically 
which endeared him to the girls for the giant walked with ‘‘dancing steps”’ 
as foreman Zissu described him. The circle of Ameluta and Piroiu was 
yet inaccessible to him. His bulk would have jeopardized the fragility 
of the twins, Miss Tea’s sentimentalism, Armand’s pride, Liviu Iacoban’s 
ostensible modesty. The engineer knew nothing about this. He was 


Te engineer came home late. He stayed on with the afternoon shift 
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anxious about finishing off his project, handing over the building site to 
the recipient, about Veturia... He had too many worries tormenting 
his soul to care to look around him. He got home after dark. Hristodulu 
was lingering among his endless and mysterious collections, he switched 
on the strong light for there was no lamp shade and rushed to the papers. 
He had bought from Bucharest all the books he needed, some of them 
borrowed from the Institute library, specialized newspapers and maga- 
zines, foreign treatises old Barcian had bought in various towns where 
he attended international conferences. The books were arranged according 
to no pre-established order, they were laid at random on the table, on 
makeshift shelves, in uncertain stacks, ready to topple at a moment’s 
notice. Hristodulu had removed the furniture to protect it from moths, 
frightened by the profusion of books, an easy prey for the mischief of 
these creatures. Barcian had improvised a drawing board with Veturia’s 
inventiveness so he could take advantage of this vital instrument of a 
designer. 

In a sense he had given up defying head manager Crunteanu. The 
latter had the law on his side, he took no chances with the project. He 
met secretary Rusan again after the winter holidays when he refused 
the secretary’s congratulations on the progress of work on the building 
site. That was not the truth. What he had done was certainly a great 
deal. But he had no real reasons to expect praise. As _ self-praise comes 
aye stinking the engineer preferred to face the truth. Embarrassed, guilty 
as it were he still preferred the latter course. 

‘‘T thought as much, young man. I appreciate your frankness. How 
are your boys doing?” 

‘‘They’re fine. They work, some of them learn, others drink... 
Just the way people are! They’re wondering what they’ll do in the sum- 
mer when we finish the building site. Some are looking round for new 
building sites...” 

‘‘Let them stop looking around, comrade engineer. A number of 
your boys will stay on in the plant. We’re sending them to a training 
school. We need them here. Most of them will be shifted higher up the 
mountain. We’re starting a new site at Breaza.” 

‘‘A large one?” 

‘Yes, fairly large. It'll be the first industrial unit of this town. 
The Fine Mechanics Plant in Sinaia has commissioned us to build a sub- 
unit in a clean and quiet area. Breaza offers the ideal opportunities for 
this purpose.”’ 

‘‘So there’s going to be a new building site !” 

‘‘One of the several building sites we'll open in the future, comrade 
Barcian. And if you'll allow me to take a guess it wouldn’t be a bad 
idea if you picked your men now for the project of your power station...” 

‘‘How is it you know for I...?” 

‘‘Pve learned about it. Your dean was also my professor. He is 
very confident in engineer Barcian’s prospects.” 
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With the coming of spring professor Barcian almost forgot his bit- 
terness as also showed by the books and drawing kits he brought for 
his son from the various trips he made abroad. His success at the scien- 
tific conference went a long way towards gaining him his father’s affection. 
When his Ford stopped in the factory yard it caused quite a stir. Panai- 
tescu, the head manager’s driver who knew everything about engines 
was absolutely delighted and when he saw it he solemnly stated ‘‘You’ve 
bought yourself a jewel of a car.” 

Veturia had unaccountably asked him not to come to Breaza by 
car. If he wished to visit her on Sunday he could take the bus. He came 
to know all the neighbours of the Brezeanu family . 

Nae Befaru, a waggish, kind-hearted man, a childhood friend of 
Vasile Brezeanu, sometimes came over and they reminisced over inci- 
dents of days gone by. Veturia listened to him fascinated by his round 
reddish face slightly distorted by his gurgling laughter. He always greet- 
ed you with kind words. She was amused by his propensity towards 
perfect order. He was so thoroughly imbued with the mathematical prin- 
ciple that he thought up his stories in keeping with an ordinate scale. 
‘‘In the army they respected me, they conscripted me in division one, 
regiment one, battalion one, company one, platoon one, group one, gun 
shooter number one... Right in front of me there was Vasile, the marks- 
man carrying a Lewis gun.”’ Then for a minute he laughed his gurgling 
laughter which sounded like a bottle being emptied. It never lasted more 
or less than one minute. He had followed in the footsteps of Vasile Bre- 
zeanu as regards marriage by running off with Marioara as well as re- 
gards the birth of his children. When Brezeanu’s wife gave birth to a 
child Marioara would follow suit. She did so five times. When Brezeanu 
decided to stop Nae Befaru did likewise. Their wives had -become close 
friends. Their friendship was more intimate and strange, bound by secrets 
which the men ignored. His wife did not resemble him. She was mis- 
trustful, loved gossip and did not mind committing perjury. Veturia 
was afraid of her. She could not understand the woman. She had big 
children, nephews... and her mind was set on other things. ‘‘We have 
our children, bless them! They’re well-off children too... The girl has 
a car, the boy, I mean the officer, also has one and one of these days 
you'll see our youngest son driving his own car” the man sometimes 
reprimanded her. 

The woman took no notice of Veturia. She’s just a stranger, an 
impecunicus hussy! The boys utterly ignored her. When she looked at 
Veturia her eyes betrayed an unaccountable wickedness. ‘‘Would you 
believe it,” the old woman wondered, ‘‘she is carrying about with an 
engineer. As if he was for the likes of her. Instead of looking for a suit- 
able man, a driver, a mechanic or such like. I must say Miss Moocher 
is a real connoisseur !’’ 

Under the circumstances, the engineer arriving in his car would 
have caused a shindy although she owed nothing to nobody. To Barcian 
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this precaution made absolutely no sense. However he had to comply 
with it else Cashew the bird would have grown sad and the engineer 
loved smooth flying better than anything else. 

A week before Shrovetide, Barcian was invited to Breaza to the 
wedding of one of Mariana’s relatives. 

‘‘How happy she must be, don’t you think?” 

‘WWho do you mean Cashew?” the engineer asked, his mind miles 
away. 
: ‘‘The bride... Even if she and her husband are ill-matched. There 
is so much light in her face that I’m tempted to compare her to...” 

‘‘'..a star, a snow bird,” the engineer said supplying the other 
term of the comparison. 

‘‘That’s right. I mean beautiful, immaculate, cheerful.” 

‘‘Nonsense !”’ he retorted drily. 

‘‘How malicious you are for a... builder of the future. You're 
utterly prosaic as if you had never attended the show of a great actress !”’ 

‘‘!’m delighted to see you still remember it. I’m under the impres- 
sion, though, that there is the fascination of snow about all this cele- 
bration...” 

‘‘Tt depends on the way you look at it!” 

‘‘T look at it with my mind’s eye, my soul’s eye!... Whichever 
way you look at it the conclusion is the same. Uncertain construction, 
imaginary investment, will-o-the-wisp ...” 

‘Youre in trouble again, Stefan, even if you don’t like admitting 
it. There is something wrong since you go back to your old principles 
and doubts... What’s the matter?” 

‘‘Nothing to speak of, really. I'd like to go away, to forget every- 
thing. I’m tired, that’s what it is... I’m losing self-confidence. But where 
can I go, how can I get away? How can I give it all up, give up my 
own self?! I can’t do it, I haven’t enough courage to try... Where to? 
Why? With whom? How much? For what reason? Here are questions 
without answers.” 

Veturia looked at him sadly. Was he tired already? Had he lost 
confidence to the point of doubting everything? And this at the very 
moment things had taken their natural course. Why was he doubtful? 
He had met Filip, old Hristodulu’s son, a man who had made his pro- 
fession his creed, who had given up his father to fulfil himself, to quit 
the old routine of the Hristodulu collection. They had both undersood 
why Filip escaped from the old man’s house even if his leaving had wound- 
ed the old man’s feelings. It had not been easy for him to abandon 
his father. However, it had been necessary. Otherwise he incurred the 
risk of becoming a collector himself inheriting the old man’s weaknesses 
and whims. He did not like that. He had chosen to be independent even 
though that took him away from his parents’ home, from his native 
town, from the collections which he ostensibly detested but secretly loved. 
All in all they epitomized a spirit at once imaginative and matter-of- 
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fact, a gifted and generous man particularly responsive to flowers and 
to joy. Unfortunately, they also reflected an obscure selfishness which 
became all the more apparent as the impassioned antiquarian grew older. 
And all of a sudden Veturia was struck by the possible resemblance 
between the old collector and another character, engineer Barcian in old 
age, a failure through his picturesqueness and a different philosophy than 
existence by oneself and by the others. An old Barcian secluding himself 
from society because of his strong belief in his own adolescent oddities, 
slighted by the great truths of the world because he himself slighted them. 
Frightened by these thoughts which crossed her mind she asked him as 
if her words issued from the fear in her own being. 

‘‘Why do we have to go through all this, Stefan? You’re not alone, 
you have your own way, several of your ideas are expected to bear fruit, 
you have responsibilities !...” 

‘Tam alone...” 

‘‘’,. and the equation of the cranes flying to the south, the rose 
stem, the snow that never thaws, all this is the figment of loneliness? !” 

‘“You must excuse me... my mind was miles away... No, they’re 
not a figment; at least that’s what I hope, that’s what I'd like to believe. 
You're right, I have troubles over the building site...” 

‘‘Can I help?” 

‘Yes, let’s go! It’s boring to see how everybody enjoys himself 
and to be unable to share in. the general joy.” 

Veturia apologized for both of them. They went away. They went 
on a prolonged trip in the Prahova Valley, the car swishing by in the 
brisk atmosphere of the strait, in the stillness reigning at the skirt of 
the fir forests. They spoke little as each of them appreciated the other’s 
need for silence. The last rays of the setting sun, mirrors of snow were 
reflected by the mountain top in the iridescent windows of the car. 

At thome the engineer was tormented by ideas, matched one hypo- 
thesis against another in a tough contest which, he hoped, might indicate 
right the course to follow. He had been following a way. But was that 
the real way? Was he not running on a wild goose chase? Did he not 
incur the risk of his race ending in nothingness? There are so many 
beginnings, so many opportunities in one’s life that choice is indeed the 
most difficult moment of them all. A torturing, guilt-ridden moment. 
Which way should you go? Why go right and not left? Why forward 
and not backward? Why uphill and not downhill? Prospects, beginnings, 
a life... The story about the old man’s sons, each one of them the very 
picture of the others who set out from a crossroad following different 
roads at random. Choosing chance that is. Much later when they met 
at their father’s death they no longer recognized one another. They defied, 
they hated, they pitied one another. The wise father divined the way 
every one of them had followed simply by their appearance... He gently 
rebuked them but they had reached the point of no return and no come- 
back was possible. The road led in one direction only and he knew it. 
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He knew as well that they had had no choice. Abandoned by his es- 
tranged sons the old man planted a forest and eventually got lost init... 

What way was the engineer going? He trusted foreman Zissu just 
as he trusted the quiet, skilful, waggish giant Cires. He trusted the bri- 
gades of Bogatu and Hortopan. He even trusted the droll Piroiu, the 
bearded driller who spoke the raciest brogue on the building site. He 
trusted them all... How about the others though? Did they go so far 
as to trust one man? A stripling with big claims of a builder, one who 
had been temporarily attached to a plant in the provinces? Who was 
engineer Barcian after all? ‘‘A fairly good specialist who did not have 
much experience on a building site but who had some prospects for 
the future,” as the head manager had described him introducing him 
to secretary Rusan. This description had stuck in his memory, it was 
hike a snake about to bite. ‘‘A self-confident man in professional matters 
who was very tractable in his relationships with other people!’ Fore- 
man Zissu’s conclusion came nearer the truth anyway. He couldn’t care 
less about engineer Sdracu’s opinion. How about Veturia, though? What 
did she think about engineer Barcian? 

‘Cashew is out to humiliate me, there’s no doubt about it’ he 
said to himself. ‘She’s much too kind, too obliging, too confident. That’s 
as much as saying get to the top. The higher you climb the more spec- 
tacularly you'll fall. Self-confident and proud in your selfishness you 
will perch on the tallest branch. The result will be a brief cracking, 
a fall measurable in terms of your own weight and of the gravitation 
and down below a grave to match your obstinacy. A spectacular fall. 
It’s because you put on airs, you had everybody at your back and call, 
you were Alpha and Omega, you thought yourself the hub of the uni- 
verse. Don’t worry, I'l] stand by you. Not because I want to hear your 
apologies but in order to set off your renunciation of your great ideal — 
your marvellous project. The fringe of one’s dream like the outskirts 
of a town. A town where people eat highly seasoned forcemeat balls 
boiled on the gridiron on the market stalls and swigging (what a vulgar 
word !) bottles of beer which gurgles down their throats. For these people 
today and tomorrow, one hour today and one hour tomorrow are more 
important than the future of the proud and conceited engineer from 
Bucharest.’ 

‘‘Comrade engineer, engineer Barcian!’’ The insistent knocks at 
the entrance door reached the room breaking in upon the engineer. Some- 
one wanted to see him, irritably, impatiently. 

‘‘What’s the matter, my boy?’ the engineer asked opening the 
door and looking at Marcel Piroiu in wonder. 

‘‘Comrade engineer, I’m sorry to...” 

‘‘Go on, tell me, what’s the trouble?” 

The lad hesitated, obviously embarrassed. 

‘‘Foreman Cires sent me to see you. He says you should come there... 
That is he asks you to...” 
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‘‘T think I’ve heard you put words to better use !” 

‘‘Well, comrade engineer! The fact is I didn’t want to bring you 
bad news myself. | like to be a fine, easy-going man... Really! But, 
foreman Cires insisted so much I should go for I know where you live 
and I can find my way about and I go easy. He says you should come... 
They removed two brigades from the site on the head manager’s crders... 
He says it’s no longer necessary all the brigades should work on the 
building site. One of these days they will start the tests and...” 

The engineer snatched his coat and rushed to the street followed 
by Piroiu. He completely forgot his imaginary dialogue with Veturia. 
They dashed in the dark streets on the outskirts of the town crossing 
at random the now deserted asphalt lanes. They passed by the solid 
structure of the town court, off the Calea Doftanei, then turned right 
leaving behind the cooling towers of the Refinery and they reached the 
building site in less than a quarter of an hour. 

.Formean Cires was waiting for them crimson with rage. A few 
men were working en furnace number one, the most advanced of the 
four furnaces which were to become operational at the beginning of 
summer. On the engineer’s arrival the giant blinked nervously moving 
his pillar-like legs clumsily. 

‘‘They’ve done it, chief! We’ve been left with ten men on the 
second shift.”’ 

‘Who did it, foreman?” 

‘‘It’s the management, chief... They’ve realized it’s the end of 
the term and they’re behind schedule and want us to fulfil the plan 
for them. They took away my men for this job. That was why I wanted 
to see you for it’s not for me to decide in such matters. If you take 
my men away I’ll be on my way to Galati by express train first thing 
tomorrow morning.”’ 

‘“Take it easy, master Cires. We’ll sort it out...” 

‘Our lad, assistant foreman Blendardu disassembles lathes in the 
repair department instead of doing his job here at the furnaces. Why 
do they meddle? They are mighty good at putting obstacles in one’s 
way, I must say.” 

‘Ts the head manager still here ?” 

‘‘He left about an hour ago. It was only after he left that I man- 
aged to send the boy to call you. We must not give up, comrade engi- 
neer, if necessary we must fight. I and Blendardu pledge cur full sup- 
port...” 

‘Stop kidding, master. Take care your anger doesn’t get the better 
of you. Until temorrow morning there isn’t much we can do anyway. 
Inform the men that nobody is to leave the furnace shop without my 
permission. Tomorrow’s shift shall work cn normal schedule, that is here 
not in the factory.” 
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‘‘Let anyone dare disregard the instructions! So far I’ve been 
sweet and easy but I can be nasty too... Make sure you let me know, 
comrade engineer.” 

“Pd like to have a word with you, master Cires. It’s something 
special, private if you wish...” the engineer said. 

‘‘Of course, comrade engineer! It’s not that I mean to turn nasty 
when it comes to you...” 

Barcian took him by the arm as if the trouble was over and cros- 
sed the section going to the first group of furnaces. In the Large Foundry 
shop eight fires were to operate in four furnaces at the rate of two 
fires in a furnace. This had the advantage of econcmizing on space and 
building material and of simplifying the intricate technological process. 
The furnace was already waiting for the assembly of the hydraulic sys- 
tem for lifting the electrodes, the electrode holders and the electrodes 
whose graphite would light the red fire. They went down below the exhaust 
pipes walking among the large concrete pillars among the tipping pistons. 

‘‘Is there anything objectionable about the whole setup here?” 

‘‘T don’t know... As faras Icansee I have no doubts with regard 
to the electrical side. We’ve just checked the uncoupling relays, the 
current tension and intensity are electronically maintained, the electrodes 
fully correspond to the capacity of the furnaces... For the rest, we’ve 
really finalized everything. I’ve never done calculus of probability.” 

‘‘Let’s consider things together’? the engineer suggested, offering 
him a good many data. Foreman Cires understood that a correction 
of the tipping system was necessary because the constructor (that is 
himself) had executed it in spite of the project. A hardly perceptible 
difference which if unnoticed might have lent the furnace an undesirable 
inclination when the charge was poured in the crucible. The extra weight 
which resulted from fitting out the hall with other equipment than that 
originally planned (the head manager would never admit this was true) 
made the danger all the more real. Even though tested in due course 
such a furnace had proved to be operating perfectly safely. The engineer 
had taken individual action. He might have been wrong, or he might 
not. Fcr the time being things were normal. 

‘‘T, for one, haven’t noticed it, comrade engineer. Everything fitted 
in so beautifully. Does anyone else know about it?” 

‘‘Foreman Zissu, comrade Hoha, a few mounters...” 

The engineer had made up his mind in the winter. He had to 
take action on his own responsibility while the head manager, Pinzatu, 
Dorian, Saéracu were against his ideas. It was not because they were 
not sound ideas. They never stopped to give them a minute’s serious 
thought. The derogations demanded by some one who had been trans- 
ferred to the site, someone who put on airs, a conceited fellow who 
claimed to be an inventor, all this put them beside themselves. ‘‘Would 
you believe it?’ Crunteanu exclaimed surprised at engineer Barcian’s 
tirelessness. ‘“The ink on his assignment papers hasn’t got dry yet to 
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say nothing of his general outlook on things and he’s playing the wise 
man ! The one thing he forgets is that without us the building site would 
have stuck in the mud... Serves us right too for having accepted him 
to stay in C. He’s giving us more trouble than we care for !” 

‘‘That’s between you and me, chief! If I have any problems I know 
where I can find you. O.K.!’ the giant smiled raising his fingers approv- 
ingly to his eyebrows. 

At the Large Foundry, the first of the two metallurgical sections 
built and equipped by engineer Barcian’s brigades the moment of the 
technological tests was drawing near. A few things had yet to be final- 
ized. They had to finish the refractory belts in one tandem, to fit out 
the electric relays and the electrode-supporting systems, to check the 
energy supply system. In the other section the inductors were behind 
schedule because the technological process involved was more difficult 
and it was a new experiment for the men on the building site. The 
enterprise had sent a few young men to be trained in a specialized unit 
in the capital in order to meet the rising need for experts. 

However, Barcian relied rather more on the people transferred 
from Neptun, a local enterprise which had an established metallurgical 
tradition. All these trades were no trifling matter, the casters, the steel- 
workers, sand conditioning, fettling, sand blasting cleaning, polishing, 
treating... 

The men bustled in the sections waiting for the fire to be lighted. 
They seemed embarrassed without the flames, the smoke, the hum of the 
cranes heralding the passing of the melting pots. Silence did not satisfy 
them. That was why they decided to help the constructors and the 
mounters to speed up the kindling of the hearths. They had retained 
the word even though it was inadequate since this was a voltaic arc not 
the hearth of an ordinary furnace. 

Iulian Crunteanu had visited the sections the day before. It seemed 
to him far too many people were involved in this job... That was how 
he hit on the idea of shifting some of the engineer’s men to the factory 
which sponsored the building site. The following day Stefan Barcian 
vehemently questioned the head manager’s idea. He even had to use 
tough words to challenge the latter else he would not have kept the 
promise he had made to foreman Cires. 

The conflict which opposed him to the management had died down 
for some time, as the engineer took up a different stand from his orig- 
inal attitude. There was no point in informing the head manager or 
engineer Siracu about the corrections he had envisaged since they neith- 
er listened to him nor ever checked him! Barcian had carried out 
the corrections on the basis of his own calculations deliberately forgetting 
to inform the management about them. 

He found in Veturia a reliable counsellor and in foreman Zissu 
an efficient porformer. She almost phrased the idea which the engineer 
had thought up for a long time, but had hesitated to carry it into effect. 
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No, he had not been wrong. He was positive. He had avoided possible 
difficulties he might have subsequently encountered, he had taken a 
gamble acting on his own responsibility, against the provisions. Was 
it for the sake of taking risks? He never asked himself that question. 
Cashew had constantly stood by him sometimes in silence, more often 
than not smiling, accepting that is, his decisions. They were important 
decisions fraught with risks and were accompanied by important judge- 
ments. These were grounded on rigorous figures, which had been calcu- 
lated scrupulously. All suppositions, all poetry were left out. She alone 
was there to remind him of poetry, an intoxicating fragrance, a gentle 
breeze, a song. 

‘Your flight is intoxicating Cashew, it is sweeter than spring, more 
coppered than autumn” the engineer met her embracing her. 

‘So Stefan Barcian has finished the project of the power station 
else it’s difficult to explain his elation. Is this the symptom of an achieve- 
ment ?” 

‘“Yes, indeed. I have finished the project. But before I give it the 
finishing touches I shall imagine a hundred poems for Cashew, my snow 
bird !” 

‘‘T wonder how long this is going to last’? Veturia said smiling 
with delight. 

‘Tt will last for ever. You will stand by me Veturia-Cashew. Do 
you agree?” 

‘‘Can we still speak of standing by you since flight is my natural 
habitat >?” 

‘Yes, we can. Remember... This never ending round begins some- 
where and ends somewhere; that’s where all things commune, where all 
things gather from the right pole to the left pole ...” 

‘‘So that’s the first from the hundred poems you promised me! 
In that case I’l] have to stay at least until I have heard all your songs.” 

Veturia’s promise strengthened him. He believed in her as he be- 
heved in the promise of a rest. A necessary rest after so many days, weeks 
and months of struggle. Doubts. Uncertainty. Fear. Waiting for the 
day when the cold shops will bubble with vitality. When a few hun- 
dred people will sweat by the hot multiplied apertures of the fire passing 
through sand labyrinths, a tamed, controlled fire. When smoke will leave 
its mark on the walls and roof consoles. When the cranes will carry the 
huge charge of the furnaces to the conveyors or over the great moulds. 

Barcian could see it all. Sometimes when midnight found him in 
the sections, next to foreman Cires, next to Hortopan’s or Bogatu’s boys, 
the engineer could hear silence trickling in his thoughts. There was a 
vague effervescence in the tender atmosphere. 

‘‘Do you hear? What’s rustling in the dark ?” 


‘‘T don’t know. May be it’s the spring!” 
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suited it, against the background of noisy children and white snow- 

drops. People seemed to have unexpectedly changed their appearance, 
taking on a Sunday look, the houses were brightened up by the white- 
washing and the fresh beds where the blades of grass were about to emerge 
from darkness and torpor. 

Stefan considered it was time to remind Veturia of a promise she 
had made in December. The way from there to Brdaila was like a trip 
suggestive of a migration in the sky. 

‘‘Now, why have you come Veturia? Is it that you feel the call 
of the far away?” the old woman greeted her without stirring from her 
chair. 

‘‘No, I just wanted to see you, grandma! To see you, Ion, Lisandru...”’ 

‘‘Not your father?” 

‘‘Of course, I wanted to see father too... I expected you to come 
and meet me, to make me feel this household was alive! I feel as if 
I was not wanted here!...” 

‘‘Now you're speaking for yourself, Veturia.”’ 

‘Why don’t you show me that [’m wrong?” 

‘‘That’s a good question, I must say. Your uncle is out rowing 
the boat on the lake. He’s looking for water lilies and wild ducks. What 
can you expect? He’s gone into his tantrums again! Lisandru only turns 
up when the moon rises and then he’s in the company of a bitch... 
Mihai too is out, driving his lorry to the mountain, he who was born 
in a boat... The old man fools about the garden like the blockhead 
he is... Hem! I’m wondering where he will get ! It seems to me you’ve 
come a long way Veturia if he is...” 

‘‘He is my colleague, grandma. He’s an engineer and...” 

‘‘What’s your name young man?” the old woman hastened to ask 
without looking at him. There was something cold and unfriendly about 
her tone of voice, an indifference which alienated one through sheer 
cruelty. . 

‘‘Barcian, after my father, Stefan Barcian.”’ 

‘‘Is that so?” the old woman seemed surprised and sized him up. 
‘“You’re a Bucharester then?” 

‘‘Is that supposed to be a bad thing?” 

‘‘T don’t know but one can see it from your clothes and the coach 
waiting at the gate. Veturia, make some coffee for our visitor. Look 
in the cupboard near the window, no, not there’ she said fussing in her 
wooden chair, ‘‘not there, in the other cupboard, pick some cherry jam. 
Go, I can keep a conversation with the gentleman too...” 

At last the old woman turned to Barcian meaning to talk to him. 
But she forgot all about it or simply gave up the idea and she stood 
with her eyes fastened somewhere above him. She looked like a goddess, 
with indefinite features fading with the years, with white hair gathered 
at the back in a chignon the shape of a shell. Over her shoulders there 


Sint set in suddenly wrapping the town in a misty cloak which 
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lay a black headkerchief fastened at the neck but freely covering her 
knees and arms. Only her eyes gleamed in their orbits and their beauty 
and clearness were strange, considering the depth of the sockets. 

‘‘What do you know about him?... He was a man once but now 
he’s turned into a child arguing with the walls, pleading for the trees 
and bats. You should have seen lawyer Hoha twenty years ago not 
now ! Oh Lord, how time is flitting by and we’re getting no younger |...” 

‘We can’t fight against time’’ Stefan ventured a comment. ‘‘We 
can’t because we know from the start we shall fail.” 

‘‘That’s what you think,” the old woman barked. 

‘‘Do you mean we can’t fight? Why, pray? Because we are ulti- 
mately defeated? What harm is there if we try to fight it? Can you 
tell me?” 

‘*You know as well as I do that there is only one end.”’ 

‘“Yes, indeed but there are a thousand ways of reaching it.” 

‘‘A thousand ways indeed’’ Barcian agreed not to contradict her. 

‘‘Tt’s well worth fighting it, young man. Believe me... For time 
is Just a beast which first makes fun of you and then strikes you. That’s 
the time you fear, the time I fear , the time which strikes us. I for 
one have struck back, like for like. And I’ve done as I lked. Then 
it was its turn to strike me when my husband passed away.” 

Barcian did not understand the hints of the old woman, now pas- 
sionate, who continued to gaze above him. He turned and saw a paint- 
ing resembling an old icon — he was unaccountably, obsessed by that 
comparison — featuring a man who wore a striking resemblance to Veturia. 
He was very likely her grandfather. 


‘T won’t leave a penny to this ne’er do well. When he returns 
it will be too late. Let him come if he still dares...” 


Veturia had brought in jelly and coffee on a silver tray with ivory 
handles. It smelled of spices and acacia flowers. The old woman scented 
the fragrance too. 


‘‘Next time when you have a visitor don’t make coffee the way 
I taught you Veturia. He’ll have a headache and he’ll dream of deceiv- 
ing fairies. That’s not what you want, is it?” 

‘‘Engineer Barcian has a good head on his shoulders, grandma. 
He doesn’t dream of fairies or anything else. All he cares for are the 
blast furnaces.”’ 


‘‘Tt’s a shame. A true man ought to build ships and wander all 
over the world not smelt iron!...” 

‘‘Someone must also smelt metals...” 

‘‘There are enough people who do it!” 

‘‘Actually, he too dreams sometimes...” 

‘You dream of travelling?” ’ 

‘‘Grandma, all you’re interested in is travelling. Tell me, how many 
trips have you made?” 
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The old woman cast an angry look at her and gathered her head- 
kerchief closer round her head and shoulders. 

‘‘Just one, so now that you know you won’t be asking me again. 
That one trip was enough for me. There is one more trip I[’ll have to 
take and there’ll be an end to it. But I went round the earth together 
with my old man, in my imagination that is. What do you dream about, 
young man?” 

‘‘Electricity. Electricity that should be abundant and cheap.” 

‘All right, you know what you’re talking about... In my time 
I couldn’t care less about this electricity thing. Let’s drink coffee else 
itll get cold and lie heavy on the stomach.” 

A quarter of an hour later Veturia took Stefan out to show him 
the house and garden before it grew dark. The next day they were to 
leave by noon to arrive at the building site Monday morning. Seen from 
the outside the house did not impress one by its proportions. One would 
have been tempted to say it smacked of indigence and resembled an 
old museum. From the yard the building was rather more impressive, 
you saw it from a narrow angle and: the structure unexpectedly gained 
in size, it became taller, more complicated. Two stone stairs starting 
from the two sides joined on the first floor above some solid gates in 
an entrance surrounded by verdure and washlines. In the large hall 
several doors opened on empty rooms for the house was almost unin- 
habited. The first room on the right commanding a view of the yard 
and the upper street belonged to the old woman. At the end of the cor- 
ridor there were two stairs going upstairs and two going downstairs, the 
former led to the upstairs rooms, the latter to the side rooms at’ the 
back of the yard; all the rooms opened on the garden where lawyer 
Hoha had his residence. It took Barcian more effort than he had expect- 
ed to find his way about in the labyrinth formed by the rooms and. 
stairs. 

The garden was a strip of land a few hundred metres long whose 
extreme end reached the Danube. It was lined on either side with two 
rows of bushy acacias which were low because they had been sawed 
down when they were the height of a man and ever since they had 
been growing thicker and thicker and were accompanied by huge green 
caps which formed genuine hedges which protected the interior against 
intrusive looks. That was where Aureliu Hoha, Veturia’s father, took 
refuge during the day or he bustled about the beehives, the flower 
beds and the few peach trees which showed signs of old age. He avoided 
his mother-in-law, who was nagging him all the time, while he needed 
unimpaired freedom to gauge the many ideas crossing his mind like a 
volcano of reminiscences. It was only in the evening that Barcian saw 
him. When he walked with Veturia toward the Danube admiring the 
garden, the lawyer was having his rest hiding in some mysterious corner 
of this intricate dwelling. 

‘‘How do you like it here?” Veturia asked him. 
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‘‘Tt’s desolate and mysterious!... 

His answers were brief and cautious. May be Veturia cherished 
special feelings for the world where she had grown up. 

‘‘How about grandma?” 

‘‘She’s not so terrible, after all. Sometimes she talks incoherently 
and only seldom looks at you. Where are the others?” 

‘“They’re around. Every minute someone may see us, either father 
or Ion. You souldn’t mind, that’s quite natural.” 

‘‘Where do you think they are?” 

‘‘} couldn’t tell you for sure. What I do know is that someone 
watches us all the time.”’ 

‘‘How about Lisandru?” 

‘‘Ah, my handsome tramp! His lorsdhip is relaxing with a fiery 
widow in a neighbouring village. You may see him tonight. The news 
of our arrival is bound to have spread across three villages in no time.” 

‘Is he fond of remote places too?” 

‘‘How do you mean?” 

‘‘Well, when you came in the old lady asked you why you had 
come if the remote places summon you.” 

‘‘What about it?” the girl asked in wonder unable to understand 
what was worrying Stefan. 

‘‘?’m just asking. I thought it was a family disease... You’ve 
repeatedly warned me against your family’s singular behaviour, remember ? 
Now that I’ve come to the village, and your relationships with the world 
seem to me absolutely normal your precautions rather surprise me, I 
must say. Did you mean to frighten me off or to estrange me from 
you?”’ 

‘‘If it amuses you, you can think whatever you like! As Vigoiu 
the mason at my furnace would say, youre my guest,’ Veturia answered 
smiling. 

‘Cashew, please don’t upset me by reminding me of the building 
site. Can’t you see life is also something else?! Can’t you see everything 
is movement, turning round, removing superfluities and attaining the 
essence ?”’ 

‘‘Ah, grandmother was certainly right about the coffee, Stefan !” 
Veturia said frightened and steadying the engineer who got carried 
away like a whirlwind. 

The air itself seemed to be astir with movement, Barcian floated 
in a ship loaded with spices and acacias in bloom, the fall was as pleas- 
ant as a promise. He saw again well-known streets, ordinary people, 
he tried to stop them, to talk to them, but they did not take any notice 
of him engrossed as they were in their intolerable immobility. He passed 
by his fellow students, tried hard to compel their recognition but every- 
body went on his way as if he did not really exist. Ina herself descend- 
ing in the Piata Cosmonautilor where they used to meet seemed absorb- 
ed in her own thoughts. An acquaintance greeted her smiling naughtily. 
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‘‘Having a date? Who’s the lucky dog?” 

‘Well dear, I’ve been waiting for Stefan for half an hour and 
I can’t understand why he’s late...” 

He was near by though, how was it that she couldn’t see him? 
He called her out, beckoned to her but could not get to her. 

‘‘Here I am, Ina, I’ve come! Ina! Ina!’ The girls whispered 
something in each other’s ear and burst out laughing while they said 
good-bye. 

Then he turned up round the corner. It was him all right. He 
could recognize himself. What was he doing there though? That was 
some trick. That was not possible! “‘Who is that stranger? I’m here! 
I’m Stefan! That’s me...” 

Veturia had prepared a cool lemonade with plenty of lemon for 
him. 

‘Drink... Don’t get up, lie down. You slept a little while, you 
talked in your sleep, there’s something worrying you, something you 
won't tell me about. Come on, drink this.” 

‘‘What on earth has happened? I was somewhere, far away. How 
very odd !” 

‘Youre tired Stefan. You’ve been driving all day...” 

‘‘What time is it?” 

‘It’s nearly seven, it'll soon get dark. Grandma has laid the table.” 

So his trip had been an imaginary one, still a trip in the past at 
the time when he used to meet Ina in the Piata Cosmonautilor. He 
had recognized his red silk scarf, Stefan had got it as a present from 
Ina on his birthday and he was glad. His joy only lasted for a few 
days after which he gave it up on pretext of having lost it. Ina was 
not cross. After all, a scarf could easily shp in the crowd and get lost. 
Remembering her he wrinkled his forehead. 

The parlour where they were to have dinner was above the entrance 
and its windows opened on the courtyard. Barcian crossed two corridors 
and climbed down the stairs. Veturia met him. 

‘‘?’m sorry we'll be alone. I mean, we, grandma, and father; I’m 
afraid the others won’t get home tonight. Maybe we ought to have warn- 
ed them about our visit.” 

Lawyer Aureliu Hoha rose and held out his hand to him. He 
smiled to him, happy he could talk to someone. However his exultation 
soon turned into dumbness. Veturia did not dare to break the silence. 
The old woman alone remembered something now and then, asked a 
question and waited for the answer watching the proceedings. Then the 
lawyer opened the wine bottles and he seemed to have recovered his 
voice. 

‘‘That’s a full-bodied, robust. stuff! If you drink it you'll grow 
young again !” 

‘Don’t you get too young Aureliu for I’ll get cross with you,” 


the old woman retorted. 
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‘You see, comrade engineer, she doesn’t wish to be left alone | 
That’s the way with old people...” 

‘You're talking for yourself, big mouth! ... You’d like to be thirty 
once more, to shoot your guns in the wind for that’s what you the 
Braila people loved best ! You were tiptop! But that was long ago...” 

‘‘Come off it... If it hadn’t been for us you’d have been lagging 
behind... We shed our blood for the common cause and don’t you 
forget it...” 

‘‘’m under the impression you haven’t shed a single drop Aureliu. 
Actually, what did you shed my dear?” 

‘“You’ve never been particularly fond of me, mother-in- law...’ 

‘‘That’s true, but you’ve never asked me why. If you had asked 
me I’d have told you-something you’d still remember, Braila prefect !” 

‘‘Would you mind telling me now, mother-in-law ?”’ 

‘All right! You’d have been well advised not to push yourself 
first to get your mother-in-law’s fortune.. You wanted to play fair, 
you the incomparable prefect !” 

‘‘Why, mother-in-law? That’s how things were in those days, and 
that’s that. Why do you keep nagging me? I’ve got a handsome pen- 
sion, nobody gives us any trouble, what more do you want?” 

‘‘T want you to stop boasting you have fought and stop making 
such a fuss about your fight. You’d better look after the house and 
these children...” 


? 


* 


Veturia knew what the old woman was talking about. She had 
heard the two of them arguing several times before and had connected 
their quarrel with memories of her early infancy. Aureliu Hoha, the 
best and the most popular Braila lawyer, joined the communist party 
and backed up the nomination of the town’s first communist prefect, 
Alexandru Singureanu, who was one of his friends. They were op- 
posed stubbornly with bullets but they eventually succeeded. Within a 
few months the new prefect, his deputy, lawyer Hoha calmed the gangs 
of traitors and under their administration the number of scandals coupled 
with plunder and crimes diminished in the town restaurants. However, 
the quiet was only apparent. The chiefs hiding m the marsh were plot- 
ting the revenge. When the time was rope they rushed to the prefect’s 
office. The two militiamen who stood guard did not have a chance to 
load their guns. Prefect Singureanu caught unawares in his office was 
found dead with a bullet in the back of his head. The rascals shot people 
from the back, they dared not show up. Two other clerks who happened 
to be on the premises met with a similar end. Lawyer Hoha was mis- 
sing else he would have shared the same fate. 

‘‘Where’s your father gadding about,” a bearded bloke, round like 
a willow stem, carrying a showy pouch for cartridges shouted at her. 
‘‘We have some business to settle with him and he was not at the pre- 
fect’s office...” 
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Veturia scented there was something shady about the bearded 
fellow, who grinned like a beast about to pounce and answered looking 
at him indifferently: 

‘Well, if he wasn’t there,” she repeated the pot-bellied man’s word, 
‘‘try again tomorrow, may be he’ll be back by then for he won’t stay 
in the capital for ages. Especially when he expects such clients as you.” 

‘‘Heigh, I say if you’re trying to fool us you'll get it. Pll give 
you a slap in the face before you know where you are. I’m going to 
ask you again and if you don’t tell me I'll land you one across your 
mug’ said the bearded fellow who stank of plum brandy and of garlic 
that it nearly knocked you down. 

‘Why, Ive answered your question uncle what’s your name? 
I said he’s away, didn’t I?” | 

‘‘Come on, the lass has told you, what more do you want? She 
said he was away and we should try to see him tomorrow. He’s a lucky 
dog, that’s all there is to it” a fellow who seemed to be the gang lead- 
er said in a decisive tone of voice urging them to get going. 

‘“Yees,”” the bearded man said sulkily sizing the girl up, ‘‘she’s 
luky too. If she had been a bit older I’d have taught her what’s what. 
That would be the least we could do for prefect Hoha to return him 
the favour,” the pot-bellied one added meaningfully patting the nape 
of a thin man who had kept silent all the time. 

Veturia understood what the gang leader meant to say. She had 
seen them coming from the prefect’s office after having heard several 
reports of a gun and understood what they wanted before they inquired 
about lawyer Hoha. 

When he returned the next day Aureliu Hoha readily recognized 
his clients by their method. Within a week he got them one by one 
and had them put in goal chained hand and foot. 

Singureanu was dead. Lawyer Hoha could hardly believe his eyes. 
He had known the dead man for a long time, they had both been in- 
volved in many actions together, they had provided the liaison with the 
Tirgu Jiu camp and eventually they both found themselves together 
behind bars. And now, suddenly, Alexandru Singureanu had died and 
it devolved upon him, Aureliu Hoha, to continue to manage the town’s 
affairs. When things calmed down a little and got settled on their new 
course, the lawyer found himself mayor and chief magistrate of the 
tribunal. Veturia remembered all this just as other subsequent incidents 
had left their mark on her memory. She did not presume to judge the 
old man. She understood him just as she understood her grandmother. 
They were both right each in his and her own way. If she had had 
to choose between them she would have sided with the old man. She 
would have done it more especially for the sake of the months, a few 
months, it is true, which he had spent in prison with Singureanu. 
She would have also done it with a sense of guilt because in the 
many years that followed she had not got round to visiting the places 
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where the two men had been together. That was why Veturia was very 
quiet whenever she thought of the quarrels between the old woman 
and Aureliu Hoha, as if she was frightened by the questions she often 
asked herself. 


* 


‘‘Where have you been Stefan? I thought you were sleeping!” 
Veturia said surprising him while he was feeling his way in the corridor. 

‘‘Pve been looking for you everywhere. Why did you walk out 
on me?” 

‘‘Pve been here all the time only that you didn’t know it!” 

‘‘How beautiful you are and how strikingly you resemble a bird 
Cashew! Can’t they see it? Why don’t they truly love you?” 

‘‘They’re blind Stefan! They’re different from us...” 

‘‘Can you hear the song too?” 

‘“Yes, Stefan. A song like a snowfall...” 

‘‘Look, it’s snowing. Brilliant snow is falling on our heads. I want 
us to learn this song together’ he asked her taking her in his arms 
and crossing the threshold. The door closed behind them screening the 
moonbeams. 


line leaving behind the sealed houses in the Broaste district, by- 

passing abandoned oil wells and the marsh round the Refinery, 
cutting across dry, overgrown gardens. A small apricot tree darted in 
the air here and there, an indication of a hidden treasure or a landmark. 
The tingling of a sheep bell coming from all directions at the same 
time as it were, heralded a flock of sheep going out in search of fresh 
grass, the mothers watching the gambolling of their young which were 
now past the age of Easter. The town was way behind lost in the tur- 
moil of the cars and the hooting of the sirens which became confused 
in the atmosphere. Here in the cleft made by the Doftana river the 
air was bracing, a smell of fir tree made breathing more difficult and 
an ever increasing salted waft reached one’s nostrils. The muted murmur 
of the salt mine workers of the Telega salt pits, possible resources for 
a revolution which had yet to be carried out and which was dreamed 
about despite toil and ordeal, all this was still alive in the stones, in 
the ever green memory of the earth. 

‘‘Old Hristodulu’s behaviour has become ever so strange. He has 
talked to me again about his collections after I met Filip the archaeol- 
ogist. He still hopes to range him as a specimen among his antiques. 
And he’s become much more considerate to me which is not customary 
with him.” 

‘‘T dare say he’s become more gallant. That’s the only proper 
way to treat a singing bird. Isn’t that so, Veturia? You're relatives, 
aren’t you?...” 


Ti eastern road meandered down steeply towards the blue river 
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Veturia smiled, she was happy, light — the impression of smooth 
flying which her gait suggested to the engineer ever so frequently now 
was beginning to become a certainty. The car dragged a huge cloud of 
white dust threatening to wrap the tiny metal carcass which carefully 
avoided the bumps of the road, the hazardous turns, the embankments 
on either side. 

‘‘What made you go to that prison?” foreman Zissu asked vexedly. 


‘‘There are so many beautiful sights worth seeing in the area... the 
salt baths at Telega, the houses of Brebu and the lake near Cetate, 
the dam at Paltinu... The past makes you sad, reminds you of suffer- 


ing and tears. If you haven’t lived through it don’t go looking for it 
in the memory of others.” 

The engineer contradicted him as his views about the past and 
its impact upon the present were now entirely different. These views 
were theoretical and he had assimilated them rather mechanically still 
they were borne out by the experience of others. It was Veturia’s idea 
to visit Doftana. She had been meaning to do it ever since she arrived 
at C. After having seen again her village, and having recalled the image 
of lawyer Aureliu Hoha and prefect Singureanu Veturia was anxious 
to see the prison-museum. While still at school she knew a lot of things 
about Doftana as if someone might have instilled in her soul stories 
about gendarmes leading the victims of misguided zeal to the Three 
Plum Trees churchyard. He knew a good many things about death and 
about struggle, about the church bells muffling the cries, more about 
death, about crumbled walls and the power of belief. 

‘‘He’s inexplicably afraid on our account, fearing that the past 
might affect us. Who has a past can’t get away from it, Stefan. How- 
ever clever you are you cannot hide from it. In actual fact hiding from 
it would be no use since it’s your own past. For better or for worse 
it’s yours, it’s another side of your personality. One you originate from, 
you have experienced, and without which you cannot.be properly under- 
stood ...”’ 

‘‘T know the people without a past... People without ideas, with- 
out dreams, without feelings...” 

‘Ts this another hint at Crunteanu?” 

‘‘Why should it always be Crunteanu? There are so many fellows 
who impress you by their mustiness that you can leave Crunteanu out 
of account. He’s an accidental specimen, so to speak. I know several, 
though...” 

‘‘Such people have neither past, nor future nor present. An exist- 
ence without duration for by duration I mean the burning up of gen- 
uine ideas. Now, do you think these people really breathe Stefan?” 

‘‘Possibly,” the engineer said evasively driving: up a slope under 
the rail bridge heading for the Doftana citadel. One day I passed through 
the centre of the town together with engineer Dorian. I pointed out 
to him two young people, a boy and a girl, a gesture prompted by an 
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old man’s malice when confronted with adolescence. They were beautiful, 
they kissed each other excitedly. I was delighted to see them. But Gimi 
Dorian spoiled my joy abusing them, charging them with bad manners 
and impertinence. It was as if he had trampled a flower...” 

‘‘The rash engineer has been in love with all the flowers’ for some 
time now. What’s going on?” 

‘‘Nothing special. It’s only that he’s met a...’ 

Barcian was confused and unable to find a suitable answer. He 
stopped the car on the left of the museum entrance preoccupied by 
Veturia’s ideas. She had got in, crossed the paved courtyard and joined 
a party of tourists to listen to the explanation of the guide. Stefan 
followed her attentive to what was being said, to the words hitting 
the stones like the mirrors in their souls. Veturia walked on the cold 
pavement recalling an image of the past, the image of lawyer Aureliu 
Hoha. He too had been in similar places. But he had not gone there 
on a visit happily enjoying freedom. No, he had worn manacles, striped 
clothes, and they had beat him up. But he had kept quiet enduring 
it all to save Singureanu, Brates and others like them. 

‘That was what it must have been like in the Tirgu Jiu camp 
too,” Veturia said to herself frightened by the dark cold cells. How he 
must have suffered, poor father! When I come to think of it as I was 
but a child there was a lot | did not understand at that time. For me 
everything acquired significance after: after the famine, after the German 
occupation, after the earthquake, after the war, after mother’s death... 
I did not take part in any event. Father experienced them, lived through 
them, suffered through it all. It was only later that I learned little by 
little something of what had happened before. Before I came to under- 
stand what it all meant. As if I had lived another life beside father, 
in the stories he told us.”’ 

Lawyer Hoha was suspected for carrying out communist activity 
and the political police department took him from town to town ‘until 
he got at that camp. The final test was his meeting Alexandru Singu- 
reanu there under the very nose of the gendarmes. The meeting enabled 
them to put the final touches to the plan of sabotaging the German 
war machinery in the Braila port and factories. So Singureanu succeeded 
in keeping in touch with the communist movement even while in prison 
and cut off from his comrades. Unfortunately a stooge squealed on him 
and the lawyer fell into the clutches of the political police department 
as soon as he arrived in Tirgu Jiu. The inquiry revealed there was no 
case to justify Aureliu Hoha’s presence there and the reasons he gave 
also turned out to be ungrounded, which confirmed the police in their 
suspicions. He was charged and sentenced. His trial followed after a 
number of German ships had been blown up im the port and several 
factories in the vital areas involved in war production had been dam- 
aged by explosions. This was proof enough that the lawyer had fulfilled 
his mission. 
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‘‘When I was a young pioneer, Veturia continued in her reminiscing 
mood, I used to learn poems about Doftana, as well as about other prisons. 
Sometimes I cried knowing that well-known people like father, people 
whom he held in high esteem had suffered there. Here I am at last, 
the stone is alive, but that’s a metaphor, it is father’s memory which 
carries greater weight with me. I feel his presence as he was then when 
I did not know yet what political detention meant; an oppressive past 
coupled with another one full of trials and toil which never Jed to any 
doubt. May be that was what helped father hold out, the rejection of 
doubt. Stefan, when I’m here father appears to me in a different guise.”’ 

‘Why, I wonder?” 

‘‘T don’t know, I can’t explain it. I’ve always loved and under- 
stood father for all he did in his life, for our sake or for the sake of 
those outside the family. But now, here... Well, it’s different. It’s only 
now I can truly understand him... It’s only now I can love him as 
much as he deserves... Do you understand, Stefan >?” 

‘Yes, I think I do, Veturia. Even if I see everything from a differ- 
ent angle. I understand when [ look at it from your viewpoint, Veturia...”’ 

‘‘T?’d like to know whether while in the camp lawyer Aureliu Hoha 
asked himself any questions.” 

‘‘What about?” Barcian asked in wonder uncertain of the turn 
the conversation was taking. 

‘‘Well, say, about the loneliness of people...” 

‘‘Every one of us knows what loneliness is, Veturia.”’ 

‘Yes, I know. Everybody knows what loneliness is. It can be more 
or less oppressive. Sometimes, rather seldom, it’s true, reassuring. I often 
experience loneliness when I|’m in front of the mirror. It’s a habit from 
my childhood... I used to go to the guest room and talk to the little 
girl in the cold bottle. I asked her how she was getting on, if she had 
any trouble, if she had bad dreams, if she would be my life-long friend, 
if we should still recognize each other when we next met.” 

‘‘Lawyer Hoha would have posed more important questions while 
his daughter conceives of loneliness in different terms.” 

‘‘You’re free to think what you lke. To me this meeting with 
myself was all important. I can still see my alter ego in the mirror 
of recollection. She recognizes me, we love each other, not very much, 
it is fair to say, still we are fond of one another. She asks me how 
I have been faring, wither I’m going, what my plans are, whether I know 
the school girl in uniform... She is my past, my loneliness. Her name 
is Veturia Hoha, the same as mine.” 

It was under Veturia’s influence that the engineer got accustomed 
to scrutinize himself in front of the mirror. He started the game too 
late so that the face in the silvered glass told him nothing about the 
kid of his childhood because he had not known him. Still, the mirror 
face had a lot to tell him about the engineer transferred to C. so that 
of late Barcian had come to fear him and to shun him. 
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The engineer was especially afraid that Veturia might possibly 
reproach him. He could not bear the thought that his bird had alighted 
for a short time then to migrate far away, that she might continue her 
flight, that sooner or later she would not be able to resist the call of 
the far away. His mirror self sometimes asked him whether Ina’s name 
still meant anything to him, whether the girl with a child’s face was still 
alive. Questions left unanswered, questions which were often disturbingly 
phrased close to the flight of the winged Cashew... 

‘‘Let’s go home, Stefan’? Veturia asked him when they came out 
from the prison museum. “I have a headache. I’ve been thinking too 
much about father... Did you know he was a prisoner in a camp? 
It must have been very much like the one we’ve just seen...”’ 

‘Yes, I think you mentioned it when we were in Braila...” 

‘After seeing all this I admire him all the more even if I could 
not tell him so.” 

“You always make love a secret !” 

‘‘Jealously guarded treasures are more enduring .. .”’ Veturia prophe- 
sied as if puzzling out a mysterious sentence. 

‘‘Foreman Zissu said we should visit some lake, or a forest... 
If we walk may be you'll get over your headache. Shall we start?” 

She agreed tired as it were and confused. The car swished by the 
Zorile restaurant along the river approaching the Cocos hill in a round- 
about way, crossing it by the meandering way beyond the wood and 
reaching the edge of the plateau of the Brebu village. Stone houses 
lying close to the verdure of poplars lined the street. Far ahead where 
the sky descended over the forest the clouds hung on the mountain for- 
ever stone-still. 

It was a holiday and the people were out walking in the paved 
streets, greeting one another as if they hadn’t met for ages, inquiring 
about each other’s health, about relatives, their gardens, their flocks 
of sheep and the mountains. 

Attracted by the market atmosphere Veturia climbed down and 
bought a shepherd’s pipe decorated with poker work, a wallet as large 
as a drawing book embroidered in red, blue and yellow cotton thread, 
a bag of apples, and some white fragrant narcissi. The car was instantly 
filled with their scent. 

‘‘?d have liked to buy you a hat adorned with oak leaves but I 
didn’t see any. It would have suited you perfectly. A synthesis of tradi- 
tion and modernism. What do you think of my idea?” 

‘Tt is certainly commendable more especially since it helped you 
forget your headache.” 

‘‘It was not just my idea Stefan, but this pure environment, the 
vivid colours, the fresh air. I like it here.”’ 

‘‘Foreman Zissu was certainly no fool...” 

‘All we have to do is come here again next Sunday.’ 
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‘“Yes, if we have time, my dear. I must tell you though that in 
two or three days we shall light the fire in the furnaces of the large 
hall. You will be my guest at the inauguration meeting. Our great head 
manager will have his way and preside over an inevitable meeting. A 
statement of principles, a speech delivered at breathtaking rate with 
the support of engineer Sdracu and of Gimi Dorian. And possibly a 
prize rightly rewarding the technical office for its special services...” 

The engineer was about to burst out and not for the first time either. 
Excessive paper work, reports, the visits by county journalists always 
ready to dish out praise or blame depending on the manager’s mood, all 
this irritated him. Veturia calmed him down calling his attention to some- 
thing else which had put his mind to the toughest test, the project of the 
power station. He had finished the diagram and had worked out the oper- 
ating principle, the economic and efficiency calculations, the difficult 
assessment of a possible location. The labour and material requirements, 
the essentials of the future construction. An enormous amount of calcula- 
tions, sketches and technical reports had been tidily entered in a file with 
large red cardboard covers on which Stefan had written in capitals: 
POWER STATION PROJECT, S.V.B. °74. 

Veturia still would not agree, the name of a power station should 
suggest something, anything, while initials told one nothing. Call it Vic- 
tory, the Universe, the World, Humanitas... call it anything, why not 
give it a startling name! Else all his painstaking work, all the trouble he 
took over planning and elaborating the station would be considered insig- 
nificant and would not stand a chance. 

Barcian did not contradict her, he listened to her smiling and nod- 
ding approvingly. Still he stuck to his original idea, namely that the only 
suitable name for the power station was Veturia’s name if only she had 
agreed. Without her, he used to say, the power station would have remained 
just an idea in his student notebooks. As things were, he had fallen in 
with a girl, a being whose eyes were unexceptional, who made no claim 
to lead a life out of the ordinary, who said to him: ‘‘We are not everything, 
still we can mean a great deal provided we get down to earth and give up 
all illusions... Provided you agree to commit yourself as a man among 
people. Otherwise our ways must definitely diverge.” 

He had agreed understanding her clear-sightedness, her belief in 
success. He had worked hard. He was not alone, she stood by him and so 
did the others. Maybe he had the others in mind altogether ignoring the 
distance. He had done it for the sake of the others in particular because 
the engineer’s project was meant for the future. 


in actual fact the smelting of metal was done by the voltaic arc. Fore- 
man Cires had seen real fire in the Galati works, the more recent 
centre of the tamed volcanoes, and the halls here seemed to him just tiny 
offsprings of the former. However when they proceeded to set the furnaces 


[tact the fire in the furnaces was Just one way of putting it because 
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working he took it very seriously for the sake of the engineer who had 
promised to offer him as a present on his departure the assignment papers 
for assistant foreman Blenddrau... 

The inaugural meeting presided over with ostensible modesty by 
fulian Crunteanu did take place just as Barcian had told Veturia it would. 

There was no excitement in the event for Barcian. Everything was 
being taken from him, he had only accidentally participated in the con- 
struction of the new foundries, all the credit went to the plant which spon- 
sored work. He signed a report on turning over the unit making no men- 
tion of the date which was to be quoted when the second hail, an experi- 
mental foundry by induction was commissioned. Several incidents occurred 
at that time... 

Veturia had been transferred as chief technician in the experimental 
department following a vehement argument with the head manager and 
engineer Saéracu. The latter stubbornly opposed her shifting to the produc- 
tion section as they had .their own man for the job, Toma Tufescu, who 
had been approinted head of the department in advance. This appoint- 
ment aroused suspicion as everybody knew that Toma was the protégé of 
Olguta, the head manager’s wife. Tufescu was involved in paper work in 
the factory and in actual fact he filled a fictitious position. Two 
months before the head manager had recommended him for a refresher 
course in the capital to be followed by practical training in a similar 
enterprise. He simply had to send him away for the rumours about Tufescu 
getting money out of the investment funds for his alleged inventions be- 
came ever more persistent. Toma was an expert hand at profitably addres- 
sing papers, and not ordinary papers either, to specific authorities. In the 
process it occurred to him he might submit yet another unprecedented 
invention. He would go and see Olguta, explain to her the details, she would 
agree, thereby becoming joint author, they wrote a report which through 
Olguta’s agency reached the board on inventions and innovations. The 
board endorsed it and Toma collected the cash, continued to shift papers 
about and wait for new ideas to cross his mind... 

To Barcian the new appointment meant nothing at all. After his 
departure, the building site was no longer his concern. It was just an ordi- 
nary costruction. Two of foreman Zissu’s brigades had already been shift- 
ed to Breaza and worked on a different site. A group of concreters was to 
leave for the Olt area shortly. The engineer’s world was beginning to split 
apart, the migration season was about to start, a fact he had ignored hitherto. 
He was not interested in Toma Tufescu just as he was no longer concerned 
in what went in on C. now. He was solely interested in Veturia, her rest- 
lessness, her exaggerated concern with tomorrow. Her anxious expecta- 
tion after the power station project endorsed by the Polytechnical Institute 
was sent to the Ministry. Only Veturia could have explained the reasons 
of her anxiety... ; 

Spring had set in suddenly but it was over before people realized it 
was there. It seemed as if they had had to face the snow only the day 
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before. It seemed as if she had watched fascinated the fire wheel at Shrove- 
tide only the day before... It seemed that they had visited her village 
on the bank of the Danube the day before waking the singing bird from 
its sleep. There was something strange, infectious about Barcian’s love. 
An illustration of the right to flight and whispered singing. 


June at Breaza was very much like a spring month, the alleys were 
still lined with lilac in bloom and the bigaroons of May just beginning to 
redden the branches of the cherry-trees. The fragrance in the air descend- 
ing over the town reminded you of gardens, the nights strangled the black- 
birds in the shadow of the big cross on top the Gurga mountain, a symbol 
of bloody sacrifice from a war winning complete independence, a symbol 
in the heart, body and memory of time transgressing time itself. 

Mariana Brezeanu questioned her anxiously. 

‘‘Have you quarrelled, Veturia?”’ 

‘‘No. Why are you asking?” 

‘‘T know how it starts. First comes mistrust, the petty grudges, the 
occasional tiffs, the strong words and finally the separation.” 

‘‘Believe me, Mariana, it’s nothing of the sort,”’ Veturia said pleadingly. 

‘‘He plays the giddy goat, he thinks nothing is too good for him, 
that he’s always right, you must never contradict him, you’re not entitled 
to your opinion... You’re a weak character, that’s all!” 

‘You stubbornly stick to your first impression of him. Excuse me 
but I have no reason to doubt him. I’m convinced Stefan loves me. We 
complement each other so very obviously. In a way I’ve seen my dream 
come true: he has succeeded.” 

‘“T remember... All you wish is that on going away he should say 
thank you and maybe I’]] see you again some day, is that it?” 

‘‘That’s about it. I don’t expect much for myself. I don’t enter for- 
bidden gardens. Barcian simply needed my help for what it was worth.” 

‘‘And what’s in it for you Veturia?”? Mariana asked surprised by 
these statements made in an undertone. 

‘‘T’ve told you, haven’t I?” 

‘Ts that all?” 

‘‘That’s enough Mariana. Sometimes you lose everything, at other 
times you don’t get anything. I’ve earned a new soul. I see with my mind’s 
eye a man, an expectation bearing his name.” 

‘‘T hear he’s leaving next month.” 

‘“Yes, but he’s leaving a different man from what he was when he 
arrived, I’ve no doubt about it. What we’ve experienced here cannot be 
wasted. It can no longer be wasted, Mariana.” 

‘Ts that what you call gain?” 

‘‘What do you call it? What did you gain from your marriage and 
your love?” 
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Mariana saw where she was wrong. She apologized. She ought not 
to have instilled doubt in Veturia’s mind. She had suffered long enough. 
She was still suffering. Mircea, the child’s father stubbornly and malici- 
ously refused to show the least concern for the family. In six years he had 
met his boy quite accidentally twice in the Temperanta restaurant. 

At the factory Veturia was tormented by doubts. 

The experimental system presented her with innumerable problems 
and she had to study. Foreman Cires lectured her all day long. The engineer 
rushed from the large foundry to Veturia’s section to make the final adjust- 
ments. 

The smelting house had become fully operational. The flying bridges 
waited for the hot lava flowing from the fire holes into the refractory 
pots, the signalling devices warned against the passing overhead of the 
red-hot mammoth, the conveyors advanced slowly, rhythmically unload- 
ing the incandescent pieces at the end of the line. The men having be- 
come hot perspired in the glow of the furnaces half buried in their con- 
crete shells. The stifled murmur of work was unmistakably there. 

Veturia doubted the intentions of engineer Séiracu who was always 
ready to pick up a fight just like the head manager. Her shift from the 
technical office had left a vacancy there and won the engineer inventor a 
supporter who had been on his side for a long time anyway. She was 
frightened by the threat of her former chief. 

‘‘Mind you, comrade... We shall certainly meet again but it won’t 
be in front of the drawing board. The head of the section, comrade Tufescu, 
knows people only too well. You’ll be at each other’s throat all the time. 
Don’t you come to me to ask to be transferred back here for I will not 
agree for all the world. Maybe you will accompany the great Barcian 
who needs draughtsmen...” 

‘“Your remark is unwarranted and insinuating. Stefan has nothing 
to do with it. It’s me, comrade engineer, I want to shift to the production 
section.” 

‘‘Why don’t you go to the Mechacnical Processing, that’s also a 
productive section, isn’t it?” 

‘‘The foundry fascinates me, anything new compels me to inquire, 
to get involved. | want my belated beginning to be a genuine one not a 
succedaneum.”’ 


‘‘T say, old man, let her go,” the head manager interfered interrupt- 
ing his cabalistic drawings and raising his pursed forehead for a moment. 
‘‘She’s got principles like engineer Barcian. Very sophisticated !” 

‘‘Wait until he goes away !”’ the other man suggested with obvious 
malice. 

‘‘There’ll be comrade Tufescu or some other superior... Let her 
continue to cooperate...” 

‘You're very optimistic, comrade head manager. My guess is they 
won't get along. Toma has no car, he doesn’t take trips, he has his own 
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family. I’m afraid there’ll be no place left for her in the technical office 
if she comes a cropper there.” 

Why did they offend her? She had never been at strife with them. 
Was it because of Stefan? They could not stomach him so that they opposed 
anything that surrounded him. Good Lord, how can people react in this 
manner ? Tears were of no avail. She hid them trying to forget. She repeated 
the operating rules under the Galati foreman’s guidance, inquiring about 
this and that, assimilating all the knacks of the new system. It was not 
that she was afraid. She studied out of pride, for her own sake as well as 
for the sake of engineer Barcian who was unwittingly involved in the 
matter. Cires started all over again when a circuit was difficult to under- 
stand, when an electric diagram got muddled. The girl had to know inside 
out the section of which she was somehow in charge. 

Barcian was fully aware of how she felt even though he purtended 
to ignore what was on her mind, her secret fear where she took refuge, a 
shell marked by silence and smiles, as indefinite as an old seal. Veturia 
agreed, repeated, took to pieces and assembled again a distributor relay, 
drew a circuit, a switchboard. She did it in the free and easy manner of 
a connoisseur, amused by foreman Cires’ waggish praise. The tension she 
felt at the factory eased off when she got home at Breaza. The late sea- 
son enticed one to play. In the afternoon when the sun set late beyond 
the hill Veturia lounged about the gardens, on casuai paths in the company 
of Marius, Mariana’s boy. She picked wild flowers from the tall grass per- 
vaded by the fragrance of sorrel, made wreaths for the child whose eyes 
discovered more light now than in a fairy-tale. She learned to run, she 
learned the names of flowers, the mode of life of the butterflies, of the 
birds. She came to know the gardens across which the does descended in 
the town in autumn and winter. 

‘My child will get into bad habits because of you Veturia,’’ Mariana 
complained. ‘‘Who do you think will ever have the time to play up to 
his whims?” 

‘‘After he gets to know the paths he’ll go there alone, he’s a big 
boy, don’t worry! It’s a shame not to let him frisk about now for when 
he grows up...” 

‘‘When I grow up I’ll go to Bucharest... I want to be something 
like my uncle...” the child said happily. 

‘‘He’s taken it into his head to become a journalist like my brother 
although the other day when he went up to the mountain with you and 
Stefan he seemed to be very fond of animals... He had different interests. 
Where did you go with him?” 

‘‘We went to the Bucegi to a natural reserve on the Paduchiosul 
peak... We saw a couple of European bisons. That was a magnificent 
sight, my dear. Stefan was as enthusiastic as a child. He was silent for 
a long time afterwards. He mysteriously said he did not want to disturb 
history which has accidentally continued down to our own day.” 
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man Cires and Veturia became exhausted watching the switchboards 

and the operation lines, checking the circuit tension, the power supply, 
the safety systems, a multitude of relays, buttons and _ pole-changing 
switches behind which a hidden force ran at an astounding rate mathema- 
tically responding to stimuli. 

After the power tests were completed head manager Crunteanu asked 
for all exercises to stop so that the lines might become operational within 
a few days. Until then the mechanical system of the conveyor belts had 
to be checked up, and all the traces of the building site had to be removed 
because from that moment the site ceased to exist. Engineer Barcian had 
been notified that he would receive his assignment papers at the beginning 
of the following month. He was free to rest or watch the production pro- 
cess in the first foundry section... Nobody drove him away... 

‘‘For the time being, that is.” 

‘‘How do you mean, for the time being, comrade? How is that? 
Did anyone give you trouble here? We gave you the best reception we could 
although...” 

‘‘Forget it, comrade Crunteanu !' Why mention it at all? I know very 
well how I was received, treated and spoiled by you and everybody else 
heres." 

‘“We don’t spoil anybody. We work...” 

‘Definitely. We have responsibilities, we have a conscience, and a 
lot of other things besides...’’ 

‘‘Did you like it here>?” 

‘Beautiful, isn’t it?” 

Veg? 

‘It’s rather quiet, though.” 

‘Yes, rather quiet.”’ 

‘‘Are you marricd ?” 

‘‘No, I’m not married. There’s still time. 

“Yes, there’s still time. It’s beautiful. It’s quiet. Pity you must go. 
This call wp was rather brief, wasn’t it?” 

Barcian smiled leniently aware the dialogue was repeated and that 
it was just as meaningless as the first time. He deliberately hanged on in 
the head manager’s office to increase his unease. He looked again at the 
enormous desk as he had done so many times before... The armchairs, 
the tables, the sofa, the telephones, the carpet, the statuette. Everything 
in its place, unchanged. 

The constructors’ brigades had left the building site. Tirila, foreman 
Zissu’s Oltenian friend had shifted to Breaza concrete mixers and all. Hor- 
topan had gone upstream the Olt together with his iron workers. Bogatu 
had been assigned at Brazi, near Ploiesti. Pascu alone was left with his 
trowel, his gold trowel as the garrulous foreman had described it. A good 
mason was needed to remake the refracting lining of the furnaces. It was 
a hard job which the lad could do blindfolded. Uncle Ile the senior welder 


A t the end of June the induction section started the power tests. Fore- 
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ran him close. He now operated his brazing lamp to go away. He found it 
hard to part with his wandering constructors. He stayed on for Ameluta’s 
sake, though. They had plans for the autumn... 

Absorbed in her new work Veturia Hoha had no intention to leave. 
She did not care that the head manager kept putting off the commissioning 
of the foundry waiting for his man Toma Tufescu to return. She had got 
accustomed to his and engineer Sdracu’s malice. So long as she wished 
to stay in the factory there was no point in fighting them. Veturia did want 
to remain however tempting engineer Barcian’s closeness appeared to be, 
however enticing a flight by two. He could go the way he had arrived 
without offering any explanation. If he wished he was free to see her, to 
talk to her about his power station, about his other projects. There was 
nothing else Veturia-Cashew wished for herself. 

While at Braila Stefan had mentioned something about the wedding 
but that could not be true. There he had been touched by the acacia flow- 
ers, the madness of the white night on the bank of the river. Who was 
she after all? An ordinary girl from a nameless village lost along the 
Danube. A girl who accidentally had fiery eyes and wings ready to fly... 
A girl for whom he had thought up the name Cashew to give her a chance 
to get beyond the commonplace, the daily routine... 

Yes, he would go away alone. Veturia would turn into a wall, a verse: 
a journey from one dream to another dream. She would be satisfied she 
knew how to be, how to fly. A solitary journey. A lonely bird. A sad bird 
A bird... 


‘Cashew, we shall soon be leaving here. My assignment is nearly 


over.” 

‘‘Well, but I’m not assigned here !” 

‘All the more reason why we should go.” 

‘‘We should go, Stefan? I don’t get it!” 

‘‘Where am I to go alone? I understood you agreed... anyway, 
that you wouldn’t refuse... My project contains something of the soul 
of... my wife.’’ 


‘‘Is that also a project?” 

‘It’s entirely up to you to turn it into fact in one week. Do you 
agree ?”” 

‘‘Do you have the courage?” 

‘‘By your side Veturia I feel I’ve found assurance, quiet, elevation 
and rest.” 

Veturia understood that flight was no loneliness. She only had to 
hold out her hands. She did it and her palms resting in his palms sealed 
her promise for a long journey, a final test, for a Journey to eternity. In 
the unassuming manner of a trip to a village on the bank of the Danube, 
to one’s friends, to one’s parents. In the same unassuming manner of a 
descent into oneself. 
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day, Friday, Saturday ... Sunshine, waves breaking into scin- 

tillating foam. Meaningless counting, mechanical repetition of 
the moments of a week, of the weeks contained within a moment. Where did 
that tiresome game begin ? Veturia had forgotten, she had been at the seaside 
for one day or two days or for ever and she had fitted in at once, she had 
naturally adjusted to it glossy oyster under the living face of the water. 
Light was born there, it grew and faded in the same place, eveything was 
movement and immobility, everything was at once similar and different 
with obsessive accuracy. 

Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday... Day, night day... Veturia got 
down to the beach before sunset at the end of a village where the fisher- 
men were taking their boats out at sea piercing the red light with their 
oars. She wrapped herself in an enormous towel , picked a rock and lay 
there waiting. The murmur of the waves died down abruptly, swishing 
at her feet. A gentle breeze carrying a scent of fresh grass and warm rain 
came from afar. Veturia could read the signs in the atmosphere like a book. 
She made out signs which the engineer was unable to perceive. The latter 
lingered in bed. He seldom got up and ran to the beach amazed to discover 
the dance of the horses. 

The village herds passed along the shore on their way home from the 
pasture, of their own accord or driven by a child whose brief shouts could 
sometimes be heard. The horses trotted lightly to the edge of the water 
prancing about, whirling the water and the sand in a play whose perfect 
harmony was that of nature. They rushed about unconsciously fascinated 
by the unknown grandeur which the morning compelled them to face until 
the splendour of the sun dazzled their sight and frightening them interrupt- 
ed their play. More and more waves reached the sand streak covering up 
their traces, all fascination gone. Much later Veturia was left with the 
memory of a Zaharia Stancu novel or some adolescence dream which boiled 
down much to the same thing. 

‘‘Veturia, tomorrow we’re going to hire two horses. Can you ride?” 

‘“Yes, I can ride as well as any man born and bred in the plain.”’ 

‘‘T want to see you ride into the sea on a white horse, that is I want 
to see you becoming one with wonder !’’ the engineer enthusiastically recited. 

‘‘And I want to see you on a dark horse terrifying the light.” 

“‘T see!” 

‘‘T appreciate your intention Stefan but let us stop there. The horses 
are truly superb but let me admire them from a distance. Everything is 
so much more beautiful in this way. You can approach them if you dare. 
I prefer the distance...” 

Veturia’s ironic clear-sightedness instantly threw cold water on his 
enthusiasm. He understood he had to give up. He took out a large blue 
towel, laid it on the sand and he lay down waiting for the sun to come out. 
She lingered on the cliff, the protrusion of a former rock, her own 
shadow later. 


Miss. Tuesday, Wednesday... Day, night, day... Thurs- 
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‘‘T want you to be always by my side!” 
‘‘But I have always been...”’ 
‘You'll never run away, never 

The news of the engineer’s impending marriage was received with 
great joy by the Barcian family. His friends learned it too late to find him 
still at C., Stefan and Veturia hid away for a few days in a fisherman’s 
village at the southern end of the seaside. Before they left doctoress Bar- 
clan made it a point of telling them that on their return she expected them 
to get married and have a wedding. She had always wished to be a mother- 
in-law. All that mattered was that they should agree and be happy. ‘You 
mean happy like Mufi, mother?” the engineer asked not without malice. 
‘‘Like yourselves, my dear ! Mufi is an accident, she’s not an example worth 
following because to begin with, Veturia and Mufi are poles apart. I hope 
you too will agree that they could hardly be more different.” ‘‘I’m trying 
hard, mother. Wait for us then...” The trip from Bucharest to Constanta 
and from there to the south was over before they realized it. Barcian drove 
calmly delighted at the green cornfields among which they passed. Ve- 
turia seated next to him was radiant with hope. She had begun the play, a 
new childhood had begun for her. It was as if she was beginning her life 
all over again or to stick to the engineer’s terms, as if she was beginning 
the great flight. Flying with safe wings which never got tired. The long 
working nights beside Barcian sorting out a technical detail; the tiresome 
exercises at the control panels of the experimental foundry, the daily 
thoughts and querries, all this provided now the substance of her flight. 
She regretted nothing, she rejected nothing feeling that the past belonged 
to her in its entirety, obsessive and true like her own being. It was only 
the idea of marriage that frightened her a little. 

Veturia looked with her mind’s eye far ahead in time, in the void, 
or in what we call time without really knowing whether we look at some- 
thing or not, she looked for a compensation for the lack of balance in her 
life, a measure apt to arrest her staggering movement forward, backward, 
in all directions, a compensation for the fright she tried to run away from 
only to be engulfed by it gradually as you are engulfed by quicksand des- 
perate and humiliated at the same time. 

The engineer had experienced a similar state of mind. He had been 
tormented by doubt... Had he done the right thing, was there any sense 
in his assuming such a responsibility? Was he entitled to ask Veturia to 
take such decisions? And what would happen to them if she said yes out 
of ignorance or fear? Everything would be just fine, Barcian answered 
confidently. They enjoyed being together, didn’t they? Yes, indeed. Had 
they not decided on several occasions and wasn’t the result a confirmation 
of their option? Yes, of course. Did they not seek each other’s company 
to drive away silence and loneliness in tacit agreement? That was quite 
obvious. Were they not a unity, the two of them? May be... Yes, cer- 
tainly, no doubt about it he piled one argument upon another in an effort 
to convince himself. 
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Veturia had emerged out of necessity. Without her nothing would 
have existed in C. besides some building site walls, some anonymous men, 
an ordinary town! Without her a construction would have been raised 
strictly according to the schedule. As for Barcian... Without her the en- 
gineer would have not carried through the project of the power station. 
As she had appeared out of the necessity of the engineer’s actions Cashew 
had to continue to exist. To exist by his side, that is... 

‘‘When you begin a new construction remember the sacrifice Stefan... 
A pigeon, the corn on the cob, a fir twig...” 

‘‘What’s the point of all this?” 

‘It’s to make the construction enduring.” 

‘‘What happens if there’s no sacrifice?” 


“It’s a pity... Thewalls soon crumble and all that’s left is the mem- 
ory of an unsuccessful attempt.” 


‘Is it sad >?” 
‘It’s terribly sad, my dear selfish engineer .. .’ 


Why did he always remember Ina? In the decisive moments, when 
he was about to go through ultimate tests he invariably heard her advice 
which he could not possibly ignore since it pervaded his mind dominating 
him. It resembled his own voice coming from beyond, it resembled his 
other, his second existence, his voice or that of the girl in the mirror. A 
beneficent obsession which he trusted. The image in the mirror smiled at 
him. It smiled its agreement. Was it looking at him ironically? He did not 
lay much store by the play of memory which ignored the reality of the 
world in which he lived. The sea whirled, a snake with a thousand heads 
stretching and hungrily licking the traces left by the horses on the 
sand. The sea receded, a green and blue grass field rustling when the wind 
blew. Thursday... Friday... Saturday... Light being violently ex- 
tinguished by light... Towards sunset when the pole star began to twin- 
kle in the North and at the other end in the South the moon emerged from 
whirling waters. 

When the evening came silence fell over the village. They remembered 
the car and drove through the crowd to Venus, Saturn, even to Constanta. 
The humming of the engines, the human voices, music, the play of light 
attracted them for a while then they returned home tired with the fatigue 
of the town. The village received them sympathetically even though its 
breathing was rather strange, it hid them in its silence which by ancient 
custom allowed only of the frolickling of horses and the restlessness of 
the waves. 

On such nights a golden path gleamed across the waters, a path be- 
ginning at the sea shore and reaching the smooth face of the horizon. Ve- 
turia measured it out fascinated by the distance. It was with such ideas . 
and wishes that they returned: to C., avoiding Bucharest on the ground 
that the fire tests at the experimental section were about to start and they 
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had to hurry. Toma Tufescu was back from the refresher course and the 
management of the factory could not wait to set the inductors working. 
Foreman Cires, the engineer, Veturia, the assistant foreman Blendarau, 
the loaders, the mechanics operating the conveyors had finalized every- 
thing. They all waited for the starting signal... 


Entering his room he found a message from secretary Rusan asking 

to see him about his departure. He had made no decision pending 
the engineer’s opinion and he was also possessed of some data which Bar- 
cian ignored as yet. He had put it off one day, two days but he could not 
postpone it indefinitely. He wandered in the town alone, strolling in the 
now familiar streets. He had attached himself to many things there. He 
felt home in a way. In a peculiar, indivisible way. He experienced this 
feeling when he thought of going to Bucharest. The following day he most 
certainly would have liked to come back, to walk under the chestnut- 
trees lining the boulevard, to count the lights of the oil derricks on the hill 
towards Draganeasa, to listen to Hristodulu, to catalogue his collections, 
to talk to him about Filip, to know Veturia was near. To live... 

‘‘Pve been expecting you, comrade engineer’? Rusan said amicably 
showing him in his office and warning him he would not listen to any 
excuse. 

‘Pd have come anyway...” 

‘“You had doubts as regards the new section. I hear our experimental 
venture is working smoothly. We’ve come close to the planned output.” 

‘Yes, the head manager hopes to... Actually I have stopped be- 
ing involved in the factory for several days. So that I’d rather abstain 
from comment. What did you want to see me about ?”’ 

Rusan rummaged in the leather paper case on his desk picking up a 
blue envelope. Then he laid it down and came up to Barcian. 

‘‘T’ve got a paper for you here. I’ll let you have it only if... Only 
if our talk has a favourable outcome. If not I’m going to keep it, an 
archives piece, an address, no more...” 

‘All right.” 

‘‘What do you think of the experience you had on the building site 
comrade Barcian?’’ The secretary asked in an effort not to get away from 
the point but to bring the dialogue under control. 

‘How should I express it? I think I have discovered myself.” 

‘*You’re talking like a book in stereotype phrases as if that was the 
kind of answer I expected from a sensible man.” 

The engineer out of his depth instantly attempted to remedy the 
ue 


N fter the first charge the engineer went out preoccupied by his transfer. 


I mean I’ve learned to keep things to eee to ee to 
get eee to decide by myself, to perspire, to give up, to. 
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He was about to add: to fall in love but that seemed to him to be 
going too far, he must not push his confession to such extremes, and he 
stopped. 

‘‘But that is human, absolutely human, comrade engineer. You see, 
you don’t have to give answers out of the book. Although I can’t see you 
keeping things to yourself...” 

‘‘In a certain sense... Some time ago I told you about some errors 
in the project, they were minor errors it’s true still they were errors. I 
also told you about some discrepancies concerning the equipment... 
Head manager Crunteanu had me where he wanted by publicizing the 
resolution of the issue. However, the problem was not resolved. I did not 
have the courage to carry the project into effect blindly and slavishly... 
I took the liberty with foreman Zissu’s consent to alter, to correct where 
necessary without applying for anybody’s approval after minutely checking 
every detail. In the end we realized we had done the right thing. Now that 
you know it too you can have me penalized.” 

‘“You could always have come to see me, you know.” 

‘‘T didn’t want to presume upon your kindness. The head manager 
spread the news in every office that I drank cognac with comrade Rusan...”’ 

‘You shouldn’t take everything to heart. What matters is what 
you think about someone... I especially wanted to see you today because 
I’m expecting a visitor, a friend, and a mutual acquaintance.” 

The secretary announced the arrival of the dean of the Polytechnical 
Institute. Barcian rose instantly, at once happy and nervous at his pro- 
fessor’s appearance. 

‘‘Good morning, I’m glad to see you both. Barcian, I’ve been express- 
ly asked, note the word, to convey to you the congratulations of the aca- 
demic authorities on your success. And how’s engineer Rusan getting on?” 

‘‘?m fine thank you, professor. Please, sit down.” 

‘IT can’t get used to officialdom... You’re somebody in this town, 
I’m just’ an old professor ..” 

‘You are my professor and I want to remain the student I was 
once although we’re about the same age.” 

‘‘Engineer Barcian doesn’t look too happy.” 

‘‘Oh yes, I am, comrade professor... Thank you, for your congrat- 
ulations. Two sections 1s not much, though! I had to erect them, I followed 
in the footsteps of others, it was fairly easy really...” 

The dean was amused by the young man’s jabbering. 

‘It was not on the building site I congratulated you, my dear, but 
on the project of your power station which has been endorsed by the In- 
stitute as well as by the Ministry. Didn’t you tell him about it, comrade 
Rusan ?”’ 

‘‘T waited for you to do it, you’re more entitled to it then I.” 

‘‘And I did it straightforwardly and informally. I’m sorry Barcian, 
this is a unique moment.” 
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‘“That’s precisely what I feel, professor. On the building site I should 
have shouted with joy but here I can’t. Cashew will be glad to hear it 
too...” 

‘‘Who did you say?” 

‘‘Cashew, I mean Veturia Hoha... Comrade Rusan knows her... 
I said that my wife will be very happy...” 

‘In that case we have a double celebration, don’t we comrade sec- 
retary?” 

‘‘Definitely. Only that engineer Barcian has kept it to himself.” 

The engineer smiled imagining Veturia’s gladness. She alone would 
be able to be really glad. Her joy was the only thing that mattered for 
him... Her joy waiting for the white dress and the crown of lemon- 
scented aloysia... . 

‘‘Now you’ve mentioned the building site tell me what’s on your 
mind Stefan. Do you have any plans?” 

‘Yes, I actually have. I have a very definite plan... If comrade 
secretary would care to open the envelope on the desk you will: know it 
en détail. That is my only plan.” 

‘‘Can I offer you a cup of coffee, comrade professor? You’ve been 
travelling and we’ve postponed it for the sake of this moment. Excuse me 
a minute...” 

Rusan asked the secretary to make three cups of coffee adding he 
was to be disturbed only if absolutely necessary. He made no secret of his 
meeting with his former professor. He emphasized the last statement looking 
at Barcian fully convinced that they both thought of Iulian Crunteanu. 
In a few moments the secretary rushed into the office frightened. Some- 
thing terrible had happened at the factory. Engineer Barcian was wanted 
there. The head manager had asked her not to mention it to the secretary. 
From the woman’s horror Rusan gathered that was no ordinary accident. 
He asked for the car urgently. 


* 


In the new section the firemen were bringing the fire under control. 
Water boiled in contact with the hot metal, thick vapours obscured the 
sight, heating the air, rendering breathing difficult. The head of the 
section Toma Tufescu listened stultified to the head manager’s hyster- 
ical shouting. The appearance of the engineer accompanied by secretary 
Rusan and the unknown professor about whose arrival he had learned 
in the meantime made him stop. 

‘“You see, comrade secretary, it’s a great misfortune... I can’t 
possibly understand how it happened. Toma Tufescu says the power 
supply relay broke down... The temperature rose, the water in the 
cooling system got overheated and furnace number three... went to 
pieces... And it caused the fire...” 

‘We'll talk about that later, comrade head manager,’ Rusan cut 
him short. ‘‘What is the damage? Any people injured >” 
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‘‘Not much damage, really. An inductor... That is a refractory 
melting pot, the coils, the electric system. In a few days we’ll fix up 
everything. It was just the scare, really, comrade secretary !” 

‘‘And the casualties, Crunteanu, I asked you about any injured 
people !?” 

‘‘Well, there aren’t any. Actually, I don’t know, I don’t think... 
Who was near the furnace Toma?” 

‘‘That confounded girl, the technician... She was checking the 
rising temperature. They took her to hospital.” 

‘‘Oh yes, I'd forgotten” Crunteanu stammered. Only comrade Vetu- 
ria was slightly injured... She had nothing better to do than shift 
to the production section just now. As if she could not have stuck to 
the drawing board. Saracu appreciated her very much. Now she’s had 
it! I mean both her and us... A great pity, really! She had started 
off so well...” 

The engineer felt the world was toppling over his head, swallowing 
him up in a dark cloud. He went out by the main entrance of the section 
where several workers dressed their wounds commenting on the accident. 

‘‘It blew up like a bomb, damned apparition! A fire ball tickled 
my shoulder and I thought that was the end and no mistake. I had a 
narrow escape !” 

‘“Yes, that was a near shave we had... But think of the girl who 
was so near. Do you think she’ll survive?” 

‘‘God only knows! I shouldn’t be surprised if she has pegged out 
already.” 

‘‘Some others will get into trouble after this. Didn’t you see the 
old man from the town came directly on the spot together with a big 
wig from Bucharest. Engineer Barcian won’t forgive them. That’s for sure.” 

“It’s a pity for Miss Veturia...” 


Secretary Rusan bit his lips. The news of the accident grieved 
him. He was fond of the girl, he knew from Barcian she had put her 
soul into everything she did, he knew her a little too from a meeting 
which confirmed the new Party members where he also learned she was 
the daughter of an underground communist fighter. Pale, in a broken 
tone of voice he asked engineer Dorian to keep in touch with the hospital 
and find out about the condition of the injured girl intending to go and 
inquire about her shortly. 

‘‘Comrade Crunteanu, see that the men who’ve been injured however 
slightly are driven to hospital to be looked after by qualified staff as 
soon as possible.” 

‘‘T will see that’s instantly done, comrade secretary”? the head man- 
ager replied promptly. 

‘‘That’s not nearly good enough! You ought to have done this 
in the first place not leave people dress their own wounds. Go now. 
There isn’t much for you to do here anyway.” 
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After Iulian Crunteanu went out the secretary summoned the fire- 
men’s chief. 

‘‘How long will it take you to bring the fire under control, cap- 
tain ?’? Rusan asked. 

‘It won’t take more than five minutes. Hot metal is not easily 
cooled off by water still it will eventually get cold.” 

‘‘All right. When you finish you and your team hang on. We must 
help the men to set things in order in the section. Comrade Panzatu !” 

The man concerned turned up left carrying a steaming bucket in 
his hand. He was covered with dust and slag. Only his eyes twinkled 
with the heat. 

‘‘Get the men from the other sections... Ten men from every 
workshop to remove all traces of the accident. Let foreman Cires check 
up the other inductors. Production must go on as usual. Tomorrow we 
shall fit up another inductor to replace the one that has been ruined. 
Where’s the foreman?” 

‘‘He’s around helping with this and that, Pll send him to you as 
soon as I see him.”’ 

When summoned by secretary Rusan, the foreman stuck the spade 
in the sand and rushed to the inductors. He understood that nobody 
thought of checking them in the uproar that had arisen. 

In a quarter of an hour they were to pour out their charges and if 
unchecked they might have turned the accident into a real disaster. He 
thanked in his mind the grey-haired man who had remembered it for he 
ignored that Rusan was an experienced engineer... He left the others 
to remove the traces of the explosion and he called his men getting 
ready for the charges. Toma Tufescu continued to whine lying on a 
burnt down mould, terrified at the turn things had taken. 

After secretary Rusan left in the company of the dean of the 
Institute, of a doctor urgently summoned from the Poiana hospital and 
of the firemen’s chief, foreman Cires calmed down a little. The third 
charge on his shift was just over. He remembered he had seen Barcian 
around but now he-had vanished. At first he slighted him. What could 
he tell him? He had been there helplessly watching the fire dashing 
like an artesian well, he had seen Toma fretting by the switchboard a 
moment before. Veturia checked the temperature climbing down from 
the platform to listen to the throbbing fire as the Galati giant had 
taught her. 

‘‘What are you meddling here for? Get away from the control 
panel!’ Tufescu shouted. ‘“This is a man’s job not one for mini-skirted 
minnies! Look after the moulds, see why the foundry sandmen are 
dawdling, don’t worry about me! Got that, girlie? I’m in charge here 
not your hubby! Get down from the platform instantly !” 

When climbing down Veturia passed in front of the hot furnaces 
to go to the conditioning. She was in front of furnace number three when 
the explosion occurred. Blenddrdu was the only one who could work his 
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way through the flames to pick her up, he carried her in his arms to the 
car which was to take her to hospital. Someone had called the fire alarm 
and informed the management while Toma Tufescu whimpered helplessly 
on the platform. 

What could he tell the engineer? Silence was better than any com- 
forting words. Others will try to comfort him to no avail. 

Barcian left the factory and rushed to the Doftana way past the 
Nicolae Grigorescu secondary school as far as the hospital. He waited 
for nearly two hours, each one as long as two lives, until a doctor 
advised him to call again the next day. All hope was lost... 

He wandered for days on end in the deserted town utterly oblivious 
of himself. He had lost all comprehension, all touch with familiar things. 
Doctoress Barcian had arrived like a bolt to attend Veturia’s funeral 
but the engineer did not recognize her, he was looking for the old woman 
in the Danube village. An unnatural silence followed the telegram quickly 
dispatched to Braila. A group of people from the plant including Cireg 
and Blendairau, head manager Crunteanu, now penitent and tormented 
by impenetrable thoughts, Mariana Brezeanu and the colleagues from 
the technical office, Marcel Piroiu and Ameluta accompanied Veturia on 
her last journey. Afterwards the engineer did not remember anything 
except foreman Zissu’s words... Words meant to comfort him and make 
him forget, words inspiring him with love and courage... 

Doctoress Barcian instisted he should come to Bucharest at least 
for a short time until his grief was over, until he forgot... To forget; 
Stefan could not understand what and why he had to forget. Veturia 
was not dead... She had only gone away before her time. She had 
flown away like a bird after having given him the joy of singing... 
Somewhere, Cashew will always be waiting for him. She won’t be alone, 
they will both be waiting in the realm of the eternal snows. Loneliness 
does not exist... 

‘‘Go alone mother, I must stay here. I don’t know how long I’m 
going to stay but stay | must. My wall has crumbled, mother! I want 
to raise it again... And the culprit should take the punishment. May- 
be I am the guilty person, mother! Don’t you ever ask yourself! what 
Cashew would say about me?” 

‘‘Don’t follow words slavishly Stefan. Guilty, not guilty... Ac- 
cident is the real culprit... So it has been ordained...” 

‘‘No fatalism, mother dear. 1’m clear-headed enough to be able to 
fight. ’'m waiting for the commission which will inquire into the causes 
of the accident and establish who is responsible for it. Its conclusion 
will be a genuine relief for me. You know an inquest is under way. In 
a few days engineer Barcian will pay...” 

‘“Yowre upset, Stefan. Come home, you'll find it easier to forget. 
Your colleagues have asked me to tell you... Werner wanted to come 
and see you here...” 
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‘‘T don’t want to see anybody. You understand that mother, don’t 
you? Why don’t you leave me alone? You think I’m going to commit 
suicide? You can trust I have no such intention. .. Can’t you see, mother? 
Here I’m with her, with Veturia. Why should we separate without any 
reason?... Go alone, mother,” Stefan urged although he well knew 
she could not leave just yet... 


flames rendering the bees restless. The old man spent most of his 

time among the vigorously laid out flower beds talking to a rather 
thorny rose tree or to a chrysanthemum. He holed the beds carefully 
not to disturb the underground peace of the roots, he plucked the auda- 
cious weeds, watered every single flower liberally with an enormous 
watering can before the sun rose, the moment when the exodus from 
the hives began. 


In the old collector’s household the passing of seasons changed 
only the shades of the flowers: the strawberry-coloured hyacinths, the 
white narcissi, the blood-red wistaria bushes and so to the dark red 
peony, the autumn rose as red as embers, the subdued brightness of 
the chrysanthemums. This sequence added one year and yet another 
one to Hristodulu’s long and apparently quiet life. 


Engineer Barcian had talked to him very little of late. Veturia’s 
death had upset him so much that he could hardly start a conversation, 
came in late, slept with the light on or smoked out on the terrace until 
the call of the first hooters was heard in the morning. His first shock 
was followed by another one when he was charged with the accident. 
He was held responsible for the accident, the damage it caused, the 
loss of a life... The head manager avoided an open confrontation with 
Barcian. He sent him a message, a brief foolish note in which he tried 
to exculpate himself as it were. The decision of the commission was 
final and unequivocal. Someone had to pay for it all. The constructor, 
that is Barcian, was the obvious scape-goat ! Let him keep his eyes skin- 
ned next time when he fits up equipment and not let dolts bungle the 
job. Toma had done the right thing, he could not take any chances, 
he was not the man to cause damage to the factory, he knew him too 
well for that ! His refresher course in Bucharest would be open to question 
if... Those who sent him there, who promoted him as head of the section 
would also be taken to task... 

Barcian was indifferent to whatever was being done in the factory. 
He felt abandoned in an unknown world. Everything was focused in a 
single image, Veturia. However, she vanished, the shadow of an idea, 
the shadow of expectation, because she had left entering a time of migra- 
tion to a remote island from which there was no coming back. 


What did any charge mean when matched against her departure? 
Nothing, almost nothing just as Veturia’s own family meant almost 


Hames flowers brightened up the morning with manycoloured 
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nothing... Lawyer Hoha, a man sparing of words had written him a 
few lines, a pointless excuse for his absence at the funeral, his thanks 
for all that he, Veturia’s husband, had done for his darling daughter. 
What had he done? Nothing, almost nothing. He had waited. He had 
refused to accept the facts. He wandered aimlessly, withdrawn as in a 
moving stone. 

Doctoress Barcian waited for him in the evening. She experienced 
the need to communicate with her son. Silence kills... The sleep of 
reason engenders monsters, she thought while she was sure she must 
have read it somewhere, if she was not mistaken she had read it in 
the caption of a canvas by the strange Spanish painter Goya. She 
feared the engineer’s words about an unknown, miraculous bird... She 
knew of such a bird in mythology, the lunk bird which circled round at 
stunning speed and drove Medea mad... 

‘‘T haven’t read any books on mythology mother,” Barcian replied. 
‘“You brought me up to be forever poring in mathematical and physical 
treatises. Instead of flowers I worked out equations, x®s and y°S... 
It was only here that the bird came... But it left too soon...” 

‘‘Everything must go at the appointed time, my son. Unfortunat- 
ely Veturia left too soon. But nobody has ever remained utterly alone.”’ 


‘‘How about death mother?’’ 


‘‘Death is also a revival. Nothing ever dies completely in the 
universe.” 


‘“You think so? Uncle Augustin... Hasn’t he died completely?” 


‘‘Such a belief is necessary for our own peace of mind” the woman 
answered at random ignoring the engineer’s question. ‘‘Otherwise we 
end up in despair. There are better solutions than that...” 


‘‘Solutions...’’ Barcian repeated without conviction. ‘‘As if we 
knew when they are good and when they aren’t! We call them solu- 
tions, we deceive ourselves believing in them, sometimes we give them 
up. There is only one certainty, which is terribly rigid. Seeking it, that’s 
a solution ! For how long? What are the chances and what are the risks ?”’ 

‘‘T remember when Augustin died I was in the same desperate 
state you're experiencing now. I was alone, and abandoned just as | 
think you must be feeling, my dear... Without him life seemed incon- 
ceivable. Then your father turned up... He helped me a great deal. 
Later I got over it. I forgot or I just got over it, I could not tell, I was 
too young at the time...” 


Her confession moved him. He could not imagine his mother young, 
he had always known her as she was now, with her hair turning grey, 
a warm look in her eyes, comforting without uttering any words. Now 
while remembering uncle Augustin she was fair as always, her firmness 
being indicative of the rigidity she had acquired from professor Bar- 
cian. Then, as if to contradict him she came back to her son’s sorrow. 
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‘What was that foreman, Zissu, was that his name, what was he 
saying? He talked a great deal and I could not quite make out what 
he meant...” 

‘‘He has his own ideas, mother. Actually I think he tried to do 
the same thing as you are now...” 

““How do you mean?” doctoress Barcian asked im surprise for she 
was not trying to do anything special unless standing by her only child 
seemed strange and embarrassing to the engineer. 

‘‘T mean this’? Stefan said unconvincingly with a gesture he could 
not break himself of, raising his eyebrows, closing his eyes and thrusting 
his head forward. ‘‘You want to support me, to cheer me up. That’s 
what it is. And that’s what foreman Zissu tried to do too. The point 
is J can’t reproach him with it either...” 

‘‘That’s not very convincing !”’ 

‘Oh yes, it is... I didn’t take his advice, mother. May be this 
time too I ingored his advice for his own sake. You know, I think I’ve 
told you... As soon as an able man turns up Crunteanu does all he 
can to alienate him... That’s what he did to the former superintendent 
of work, engineer Pirvu... The presence of a capable man was a thorn 
in his thigh. He cooked up stories, devised reasons, sent in reports, and 
so on... He got on to the same game when I came on the scene. Ap- 
parently, it didn’t work for once. Unfortunately...” 

‘You don’t mean to say you're sorry you’ve succeeded !” 

‘‘T am only half glad I’ve made it mother. You understand how 
much of my soul has gone in everything here.” 

‘Yes, but you've also gained a lot...” 

‘‘Now you're talking just like Veturia. It was like her to reckon 
suffering an asset. The funny thing is that foreman Zissu seems to be 
thinking in exactly the same terms.” 

‘‘Nobody has ever taught him to talk to you the way he does. 
That’s just how he feels. And you, my dear, ought to realize how much 
truth there is in his words.” 

‘“Yes mother, truth, that’s it. There’s no question of lying. The 
foreman is a kind man, he wouldn’t talk to no purpose.” 

‘‘These people, Stefan, the people you met here want to see you 
precisely because they feel your presence is necessary. After all, they’re 
entitled to it by rights and you can’t deny them this privilege.”’ 

‘“Yes, their privilege,” the engineer reflected. 

‘‘Just as one might win the right to drink water, to breathe air, 
to walk. Just as I might win the right to accept the storm without...” 

A summer rain had started imperceptibly. 

The musky clouds seemed to bring the sky closer to the earth and 
thrust fire knives in the town’s tallest buildings while the thunder was 
roaring away. The air had become thick, the rain drops fell down as 
through a sieve, the light faded turning into a grey hue of ill omen. 
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‘‘T hope the rain doesn’t spoil the flowers in the garden’ Bar- 
cian said startled approaching the window. ‘‘No, it won’t spoil them. It 
will brighten them up and give them a new lease of life.” 

The engineer looked at the flowers as he had done so many times 
before that year. He knew them by name, by their appearance. In this 
ability he was aware of Veturia’s presence. So, she was still hovering 
around, peace-inspiring and beneficial. This idea encouraged him, strength- 
ened his confidence. Barcian had the proof of a truth made explicit. 
He could almost hear his silence. It was his mirror counterpart described 
once by Veturia that had come to meet him. He looked scared, he had 
been chased by the rain, the thunder had darkened his sight... 

‘‘How are you? I’m under the impression you’re scared,” he said 
beginning his interior dialogue. 

‘You don’t mean to run away at the first challenge, do you? 
You checked everything, you calculated everything, every single centi- 
metre, every screw. Then why are you dubious? Meet the challenge 
head on and prove the truth by your own arguments. You stood to 
lose most. You lost Veturia... At least you should not part with what 
she’s given you... They did not lose anything. They pretend to be 
unhappy. Julian Crunteanu is trying to switch opinion against you and 
Olguta is haunting the offices to collect contradictory evidence about 
you. Toma Tufescu has put about the rumour that it was Veturia who 
caused the electric relay to break down while he tried to avoid the 
misfortune. Anyway he had been definitely against her shift to the expe- 
rimental section.”’ 

‘‘How can I confront them all alone? They’ve drawn up damage 
reports, a technical commission has established my guilt, they also have 
so-called evidence. .-.”’ 

‘‘It was them who also drew up reports about taking over ten days 
before the accident. The tests went on smoothly. In a way that puts you 
beyond doubt or suspicion.” 

‘‘The head manager compelled me to sign a blank paper... Who 
knows what was the date he stated in the papers? The factory men have 
sided with him, I am an intruder who has been possibly exiled here.’’ 

‘“You’re a man. A man who has heard the sweet song of a bird... 
It’s not a common privilege. Veturia-Cashew would not doubt you for 
a minute. She knows you're innocent...” 

‘‘Veturia... where is she to help me regain confidence?” 


‘She really exists in you, engineer, in everything you have gained, 
in the memory of her love. They are all a compensation for her flight... 
All together they bear one name: Veturia.” 

Eventually the wind got the better of the rain, the clouds glided 
towards the plain carrying the menace of the storm to Ploiesti, a black 
wing with fire tassels, broken silence in a void as huge as the Bucegi 
mountains. A rainbow rising above the town faded in the Telega hill... 
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accident had never occurred, all trace of the explosion had been 

removed after- the repairs. The experimental section which Toma 
Tufescu continued to run was fully operational. After the departure of 
foreman Cires and Blendarau to Galati the head manager tried to delay 
the inquest. At Toma’s request, Olguta insisted that the whole affair 
should be hushed up and listed as a labour accident. The rage which 
originally turned everybody against Barcian now diminished. The man- 
agement informed him that they intended to take the matter no further 
and settle it locally... They promised they would let him know when 
and if anything new cropped up. 

The engineer called secretary Rusan apologizing for having been 
so long in making up his mind. He would call on the secretary soon, 
he had decided to take the course suggested by the letter in the envelope 
on his desk. He asked for a few days’ delay for he wished to see 
his family... 

‘‘When you return come and see me, comrade engineer.”’ 

‘It’s a deal. May be we shall reach a satisfactory conclusion to 
the conversation we started then...” 

‘‘T hope so. I’m sorry about what happened... I'll be expecting 
you and when you're in Bucharest don’t forget to call on the old pro- 
fessor. He was very downcast when he left... Please, do remember, 
comrade engineer.” 

The capital radiated a burning light which covered the concrete 
blocks. A scorching heat emanated from under the asphalt, the cars 
moved slowly, tired as it were, in search of a spot in the shade. A 
realm of silence like a heavy snowfall had arrested all movement. The 
evenings were welcomed like some beneficent fairies in the parks and 
out on the terraces when the bustle gave rise to the daily pursuits. 

Barcian walked the Cismigiu gardens up and down in search of an 
isolated spot. Eventually he gave up when in the apparent, superficial 
calm he discovered a crowd who had taken refuge in the shadow of 
trees. He went out by the Zalomit street in front of the Gambrinus 
restaurant and defying the heat of the boulevard he went up to the 
Army Club. The cinemas were deserted, only the lottery ticket and 
football pool vendors were still lingering in the lobbies as well as the 
dark kibitzers arguing three at a time over a lottery ticket... He crossed 
the Calea Victoriei and entered the Capsa restaurant. He ordered a cup 
of coffee. He had forgotten he used to have a reserved table there. 
He had forgotten a good many things, and there had been many 
changes... He noticed the different interiors, the different furniture 
and painting of the walls... 

This was where he used to come after his tiffs with Ina, after 
their abrupt separation in the Piata Romana, this was where he recount- 
ed in detail the moments spent together with Helga or Karla to friends 
eager to listen to shocking indecorous stories. His stories were followed 


T" excitement and flurry gradually gave way to oblivion as if the 
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by the roaring laughter of some garrulous friend who did not know that 
the real heroine was Ina and that she, alone, was crying in her bachelor 
flat m an old block near the heart hospital... 

How long ago was that? One year, a hundred years, an eternity... 
Then a great silence fell, and a great oblivion... 


x 


‘Stefan, clau, come stat?” 

‘Oh, is that you Mufi? It would seem that we are fated to meet 
in public bars. Have a seat, won’t you?” 

‘Molto grazia...” 

‘‘What’s come over you to speak Italian? Or are you taking 
me for...?” 

‘On no, my dear. I know you too well. But I feel like playing. 
This happens to me whenever I have a narrow escape.” 

‘‘Really 2?” the engineer wondered and summoned the waiter ordering 
another cup of coffee. 

‘‘Just fancy, Stefan! A terrible misfortune, dear... I was about 
to marry that fellow. You remember him, don’t you? Marcel...” 

‘Yes, Marcel So-and-So... your stage director friend of the 
last winter !”’ 

‘‘That’s right. It was for his sake that I started swotting French 
culture. He gave me the slip, the lousy bastard. He defected to the 
west without as much as dropping a hint. And I was idiotic enough to 
trust him, to think he was my great revelation, a sympathetic soul that 
would understand me. The wretch resembled my former husband so 
much that I must be thankful to him for having walked out on me...” 

‘Pity. It’s been known to happen, though” Barcian found him- 
self sympathizing with her. 

‘‘Listen to that! As if she did not know from the very begining 
what would happen to her. She was short-sighted enough to miss her 
chance for the second time. What else can she expect after Narcis Spe- 
ranta? It’s true that with Marcel So-and-So, the great artist, she went 
one better... Mufi-sweetie has only herself to blame. Still, if she’s 
decided to give up... French culture it must be a serious matter. Who 
knows? Come stai?...May be she is about to fly to the Italian peninsula. . . 
When we meet again she will talk to me about Michelangelo, Boticelli, 
Dante... or about some song composed by Celentano mocking at me 
for being unable to repeat after her the odd name Prisencolinensinain- 
clusol... I tried a whole night to utter it even in my sleep and I started 
worrying about my nervousness. Clotted nonsense! as Werner used 
to say.” 

‘‘Lucky he did it in due course. You can’t realize the mess I should 
have got myself in. A double-dealer, that was my Marcelica...” 

‘"Yes, a double-dealer...’’ Barcian involuntarily repeated. ‘‘I see, 
you’ve changed your hair-do too ! You’ve gathered your hair in a chignon, 
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an essential chignon, not an ordinary one, of course... To make it 
smarter you’ve tied it with a man’s shoe lace... Or is that all that 
he’s left you and you keep it for luck? No, that’s not it, you’ve also got a 
shinestone bracelet ...I clean forgot it! The bracelet comes from your 
office colleagues... They gave it to you when you separated from Narcis... 
A consolation prize Silvia secretly said on the occasion though she pro- 
duced a more convincing argument when she spoke to you.” 

‘‘How lucky you are Stefan. Over there you have no worries... 
I daresay you’re far from the maddening crowd, aren’t you? It’s extraordi- 
nary how relaxing a transfer to the provinces can really be. I wish I was 
offered such an opportunity...’ Mufi continued a dialogue which the 
engineer ignored. 

‘That depends... It depends on how you look at things. There 
are things to worry about everywhere, you know.” 

‘If you let sleeping dogs lie you won’t have any trouble !” 

‘‘Now that’s true in theory. You see, Mufi...” 

He would have liked to tell her the truth about the provinces, what 
really had happened there, and why he had worries as she said, why people, 
generally, do have worries. Mufi was still naively living in the golden age 
of childhood. However, he stopped short without saying a word from the 
multitude of thoughts crossing his mind, smiled mechanically and 
added: 

‘You see, Mufi... Actually life is much more complicated, and 
a great deal tougher than we might wish. That’s our big trouble...” 

‘‘T don’t like to make you pessimistic. You know it doesn’t suit you. 
Better tell me about yourself, what you’ve been doing, whom you have 
seen... I’ve been missing you, I mean you and Veturia. By the way, is she 
staying alone now you're away?” 

The engineer’s answer embarrassed her, she felt at a loss, found 
nothing to say, apologized endlessly, cried. It was a shocking, a terrible 
thing anyway, especially at her age, at their age. That was certainly a 
genuine misfortune not Marcel’s unaccountable flight. And what was 
he going to do now?” 

‘‘Pve asked myself that question several times. I will accept any 
constructive proposal. There must be a place somewhere, on some other 
building site, where I am needed... Unless... Unless Iam sentenced by 
the court. For the time being all I can do is wait. If lam guilty then nothing 
else will matter.’ They parted as lonely as they had met, each with his 
own thoughts, with his own universe. Two strangers who had had the 
chance to meet once and communicate in a language now forgotten. The 
heat had raised a wall between them, a heavy, obsessive barrier. 


x 
The heat which the electric fan on the long varnished table did noth- 


ing to diminish made the air of the court room at C. unbreathable, pain- 
ful for the nearly thirty people who attended the morning meeting. The 
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public prosecutor pleaded for two hours arguing Barcian was guilty. He 
brought up the engineer’s odd behaviour at the design institute, his con- 
stant recalcitrant attitude exhibited on the building site, in his dealings 
with the management, his claim to be the undisputed master ignoring the 
instructions of -his superiors, the rigour of a set plan. The prosecutor 
further emphasized that engineer Barcian’s approach to work was unstable 
as well as contradictory which explained why he had to be frequently 
reproved by the head manager of the factory, the well-known and appreciat- 
ed engineer Julian Crunteanu. How had the young constructor from Bucha- 
rest responded to all this? He had met criticism with arrogance and 
ultimately immaturity charging everybody with incompetence, a fault which 
eventually turned out to be his and his alone. That explained the condition 
in which he turned over the experimental section. Instead of checking the 
running of the equipment the defendant was easily and systematically 
influenced by the mystical outlook of old Hristodulu, a well-known potty 
collector of useless articles, he refused the lodgings offered by the factory 
preferring the discrediting atmosphere in the house of a person lacking: 
in genuine balance. Unfortunately, all this led to the accident everybody 
knew about, the prosecutor went on to say. 

Barcian listened to the plea as if he had not been directly involved 
in the matter. As a matter of fact the proceedings were strange, devoid 
of significance anyway. He was waiting for the verdict as if waiting for 
the ending of a boring, uninspiring film. His name was quite accidentally 
involved in the show. He had refused to hire a lawyer fully convinced he 
needed no help and decided to defend himself. However, the court had 
accepted a counsel for the defence appointed by the judge, the defendant 
being expected to supply such details as were necessary. 

Ile was amazed to discover how many data about his life were in 
possession of strangers for the had never met Paul Cofaru, the factory 
lawyer. The witness Gimi Dorian also appeared to be very well informed, 
as he had said at a meeting he was in the habit of keeping a record for 
every man in addition to the labour safety card of which he was offi- 
cially in charge. They knew everything about him and they conveyed 
their knowledge in the smuttiest possible terms. 

‘‘Me, you see,’ Marcel Piroiu explained, ‘‘I worked on the new 
building site from the start... I’m a top-class welder, it’s not that I 
like boasting but it’s God’s truth. It was here I met engineer Barcian... 
I had no argument with him, the things comrade Cofaru mentioned here 
are rather far-fetched. Whom did the superintendent of work fall 
out with on the site? With nobody for we all know him. He’s as good 
as gold. He has taught us a thousand useful things, cross my heart! It’s 
for his sake that I gave up the idea of leaving the section. He knows 
how to dot the i’s and cross the t’s, there’s no doubt about that ! Nobody 
has ever heard him calling somebody names, he has never absented him- 
self for one hour from the building site, on the contrary when we had diffi- 
culties about the supplies he spent whole nights together with us... 
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Someone has said he took his fling on the building site?! It’s disgraceful 
anyone should say that for I’ve never seen a man as honest and correct 
as engineer Barcian. Let others know their place and not find fault with 
you for no reason just as sickness which sticks to a healthy man. That’s 
all I wanted to say...” 

Ameluta gnawed her nails dissatisfied with Piroiu’s evidence. She knew 
he would pay for it when the head manager returned from his trip abroad. 
She was sorry about the engineer but she was more sorry for herself. She 
did not like to embark upon the venture with Piroiu on the off chance 
but, as the latter said, truly! 

Barcian saw again the court room of another place and another 
time as in one of Veturia’s stories. A contest of masks, a carnival belong- 
ing to a different world peopled by dummies which fussed ostensibly 
and snobbishly giving themselves airs. The same benches, the same dupli- 
cate figures, the same proceedings... Somewhere above, in the garret 
of an impressive old building, memories mct in the room of travels. Who 
stirred its still air nowadays? May be only the lost image of the bird 
Cashew ... 

‘Silence ...” the judge’s voice resounded rendcring the court room 
silent. “If you don’t stop this clamour I’ll have you removed from the 
room and 1’ll adjourn the meeting. Witness Marcel Piroiu, you can now 
resume your seat. Does the defendant have anything to add? Is there 
anything else you’d like to say besides your written statement?...” 

The engineer continued to be silent. 

‘Well, then, we shall have to...” 

‘Just a moment, your honour. The defence has some objections.”’ 

‘Go ahead, please.” 

‘‘The assertions made by my colleague, lawyer Cofaru whose excel- 
lent oratorical qualities have been fully convincing, concern a different 
person, not our defendant. The point at issue is not the character of engi- 
neer Barcian, every man’s character, I’m sure you'll agree, is improv- 
able, the point at issue is his guilt. He ought to have argued his guilt 
with definite data...” 

‘‘One moment, your honour,’ Cofaru butted in, ‘‘May I be allowed 
to inform my distinguished colleague, counsel for the defence appointed 
by the judge that the guilt has been established by a commission of techni- 
cal experts. May | also remind comrade Mihailé that the defendant has 
himself admitted being guilty?” 

‘It’s not true. Engineer Barcian has made no such admission. It 
is true he did not protest when he was charged ...”’ 

‘‘Which boils down to the same thing.”’ 

‘Tt’s not the same thing in juridical terms. And the court is in 
possession of a report of the re-survey commission ordered by the Ministry 
and this report throws an entirely different light on the case under 
consideration.” 
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‘‘T protest ... We don’t know this report and the management hasn’t 
agreed to the re-survey.”’ 

‘‘That was not necessary. It was ordered by the Ministry. The com- 
petence of the commission cannot be questioned. That is why, your hon- 
our, I feel entitled to. demand that engineer Barcian be ruled out of 
court and the real culprits be charged accordingly. As revealed by the 
latest report of the re-survey commission the accident was caused by 
carelessness in the running of the equipment and by the incompetence of 
technician Toma Tufescu who was appointed head of a section in spite of 
the current technical and legal regulations.” 

‘‘Everything is clear,’ the judge said. The data contained in the 
report of the re-survey commission throw revealing light upon this case. 
I hope the court will return a correspondingly prompt verdict. In a quar- 
ter of an hour we shall deliberate. The court is withdrawing...” 

The engineer ignored the existence of the re-survey commission just 
as he ignored the existence of a counsel for the defence appointed by the 
judge. He was glad to see that truth would come to light. Otherwise he 
could no longer look people in the face. 


‘‘[’m sorry we meet again here under such circumstances, Stefan...” 

‘Ina... How come that you?... I don’t understand !” 

‘‘Forget it! The main thing is you should understand you're not 
guilty. I know how you must be feeling, it’s only human. But I’m fully 
convinced you'll get over it, you must get over it, Stefan.”’ 

‘Yes, I will... But she... She’s dead, Ina. She’s no longer...” 

‘“Yes but she can survive. You alone can help her continue to live, 
because nothing dies completely in the world, Stefan.” 

‘‘That’s what mother used to say too. Be careful Cofaru doesn’t 
hear you! You heard what he said !”’ 

‘‘T’ve seen what you’ve done Here Stefan and I’m very happy. I 
accompanied the commission in the factory. The workers spoke highly 
of you and that seemed to me an extraordinarily important thing. If 
people have discovered you that means that you too have found your 
way toward them Stefan. That means you’re no longer the only possible 
existence in the universe...” 

‘That was a long time ago, Ina... I forget...” 


had taken. Although he expected to be sentenced Barcian saw 

himself ruled out of court as a result of the conclusions of the re- 
survey commission. He had not seen Ina Mihaila since the day of the 
trial. Their unexpected meeting had left him dumbfounded. Was it that 
fate turned against him teaching him another lesson? Had he not learned 
enough from Veturia’s death, from the stir aroused by the trial in which 
he was accidentally involved? Was he now to take the moralizing advice 
of lawyer Ina Mihaila? Had she always been aware of his evolution on 


Fi a few days the engineer was obsessed by the unexpected turn things 
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the building site at C.? Had she been watching him secretly preparing 
her final appearance to impress him, to punish him? Why should she have 
done all this after all? Ina Mihaila had simply been assigned to lead the 
investigation of a joint technical juridical commission to solve a very 
serious case which had happened in a town she knew very well for it 
was her native town. It was only there that she learned from the file 
that the defendant was engineer Barcian whom she had not seen for nearly 
one year. It was not her old feelings that prompted her the conclusions 
she expressed in court but rather her conviction that Stefan had been follow- 
ing a fruitful and genuine path. The data supplied by the technical experts 
on the commission bore out her belief in the engineer’s innocence.The 
two shops raised in a very short time, the huge fires, the large amount 
of equipment fitted up, the endless electrical networks, all those extensions 
which are generally ignored by a superficial observer while they are vital- 
ly important for an iron works made her trust him unreservedly. 


Ina had learned from the Town Committee that. Barcian’s project 
of a power station had got official approval, the materialization of a stu- 
dent dream about which she had been sceptical as she knew Stefan was 
absent-minded. He would rather work out projects from one day to the 
next frittering away his time for the sake of a proof nobody demanded. 
A large-scale technical project would have wearied him out, irritated him 
and eventually he would have relegated it to the waste paper basket. He 
avoided complications. He wanted to be free, sailing happily on the ocean 
of his own freedom. The finalization of this project and its endorsement 
proved that engineer Barcian had changed a great deal acquiring a differ- 
ent make-up. His new make-up had been moulded by a force outside 
the engineer, a greater force apt to alter his character. However, it was a 
force which worked imperceptibly to change him without Stefan’s realizing 
it. Ina suspected who it was that had exercised this influence upon him... 
She was aware that an investigation in this area was unallowable. That 
had been the friendly advice of secretary Rusan before his appointed 
meeting with Barcian. She returned in early September when Stefan 
had just finished his leave spent at C. in the company of technical books 
examining the proposal of the dean and of the Town Committee. 


‘‘That’s the great secret contained in the blue envelope, comrade 


Barcian. That was why our old professor came here... We didn’t get a 
chance to talk it over, you see?” 
‘‘T think so. But I need time... I didn’t expect you’d entrust me 


with the project. After that accident...” 


‘If you need proof then take it as evidence of our confidence. Now 
I know what you really need is time. I suggest we meet again at the begin- 
ning of September. Do you agree?”’ 

‘‘Until then I shall have to accumulate materials, to read, to ana- 
lyze... It ’s not easy to embark upon such an affair although it has been 
on my mind for a few years...” 
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‘‘We’ve thought about that too. You see, comrade Barcian, person- 
ally I am very happy. I’d have liked to start the power station here 
in our town. It would have been wonderful but for the time being that is 
not possible... Its location in a different part of our county makes it 
necessary for us to be in touch. I shall be always pleased to see you 
in C.” 

It did not take the engineer long to accept the new venture, especially 
since he did not have to go far from C. for the new construction was 
sponsored by the Prahova County Building Trust. He knew the area where 
the future construction was to be raised. He had passed through several 
times going up the mountain roads with Ina during his student days, 
on the risky trips and hunting parties organized by Armand and later 
travelling in search of quiet together with Veturia. The details would be 
worked out on the spot together with other constructors for he was not 
going there alone. Foreman Zissu had learned about the engineer’s deci- 
sion and offered himself to accompany him. The foreman’s proposal cheer- 
red him up seeing that an experienced man stood by him after all the 
trouble he had had with the foundry. 

‘The only trouble is that my boys have all gone away, comrade 
engineer. But 1°11 summon them back in no time. I only have to tell them 
you need them for a new building site and they'll get going.” 

‘Don’t let’s confuse them, foreman. They’re now working in other 
enterprises, they can’t just leave at their own sweet will...” 

‘‘We shall manage... If only we could start the power station 
sooner. I dare say we should hurry comrade engineer. Last year you 
arrived in the cold season too. When birds start getting down from the 
mountain summer comes to an end and winter, that hoary old hag sets 
in, and that’s it.” 

‘All right, foreman, we'll hurry up if that’s what you wish.” 

The same haste was apparent in old Hristodulu’s flowers too. Most 
of them had quitted the yard hiding underground as it were, withered 
and frightened. Only the chrysanthemums still dared the wind raising 
their white scented petals as if to challenge transitoriness. Hristodulu 
arranged seeds and roots on the shelves in the cellar anticipating yet 
another spring. In the pantry built in accordance with mathematical 
rigour the jams with mountain and resin flavour reigned over the ar- 
rogant silence of the first apples picked before the hoar-frost. The engineer 
often went to Breaza to revive old memories. Maria Brezeanu tried to 
protect him against nostalgic reminiscing by calling his attention to other 
incidents. The child saved her every time, his appearance drove away the 
sadness of them both involving them in his stories and joy. 

‘‘Everybody talks about engineer Barcian going away. You've be- 
come a very important person in our factory. People are very happy it 
has turned out all right for you. That’s fine...” 

‘Eventually things do get back to normal. That’s the only way, 
you know...” 
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‘Tf you go to another bulding site, I’ve been thinking that... 
You see... I’ve talked to my husband, Mircea... May be if we go away 
from our old folks we shall get on better. We’ve got a kid to bring up 
and we still care...” 

‘Over there conditions are much more difficult...” 

‘It doesn’t matter. What do I stand to gain here with the old people 
who’ve wrecked my marriage? At least I want to set my things in order 
and be held responsible for them. I’m fed up with being patronized all the 
time by someone or other. We thought that since you are leaving and 
need people...” 


* 


The need for people. That was a phrase Barcian had ignored once. 
A phrase which he now experienced to the full, which inspired all his 
thoughts and actions. A starting point for every possible course, especially 
the course he was about to embark upon. 

The second time he met Ina that year he remembered a late evening, 
a theatre lobby, possibly the Bulandra Theatre... A girl resembling a 
frightened child lost in the crowd, a silent dialogue. An old film retain- 
ing its original colour. Then a storm in the mountain and eventually 
these images were superposed by others, parts of a strange house on the 
bank of the Danube, a dead roe, a trip to the seaside, the sacrificial offer 
at the foundation of a house, and then the snow... 

‘‘Pve heard about the new building site, Stefan. Your genuine site. 
I’m glad you’ve accepted. You could have gone back to Bucharest, you 
know !” 

‘‘?'m not ready to go back yet, Ina. There are lots of things I have 
to get done first.” 

‘“You don’t regret having gone to the provinces then ?”’ 

“You know that it was in C. I really began to live, Ina. 
The autumn...” 

‘‘Did you say autumn?” 

‘‘Don’t you remember? I[ arrived here when the birds went away, 
when the sky was ready to welcome the cold. When others migrated I 
was just beginning my quest... Now it’s autumn again and I’m ready 
to start again...” 

‘This time you won’t be alone.”’ 

‘Indeed, up in the mountains I shan’t be alone. Will you come 
and see me, Ina?” 

‘Up in the mountains? I don’t know... Do you think I 
can make it ?” 

September died in the narrow strait like an all-embracing bound- 
less yellow fog. 


ae 


Translated by MIHAI MIROIU 


Ioanid Romanescu 


An overflow of vitality, informed by a carefree 
spirit, whose lyrical impulses are kept in check 
by irony and sarcasm, underlies the brand of 
poetry written by Ioanid Romanescu (b. 1937). 
Love, death, creativity, solitude, day-dreaming 
are aS many thematic kernels round which get 
clustered the poetic materials of such volumes as: 
Solitude in Twain (1966), The Pressure of 
Light (1968), Chromatic Aberrations (1969), 
Favour (1972), Poet of the Giants (1973), 
Lava (1974), Paradise (1975), Dream Energy 
(1977), The Briar (1978), The North of Objects 
(1979). 


NOW YOU’VE GOT TO RECONSIDER 
MY STATUS AS A POET! 


Since my utterance could be the wind lending a keener edge to the stars 

since I claim nothing from life for my own welfare 

since on your soul’s map I mark a strong-hold of flowers and candour 

since someone else in my stead would have long been dead now 

since I was born in the twentieth century 

since I have not published all my poems 

since quite frequently I think in some older fellow’s stead 

since I adopt a personal stance toward your originality 

since I do not walk about in disguise and since my stage lies outside 
the theatre 
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since my witnesses are still to be born 

since my work will be complete only in terms of the future it contains 

since rather than reiterate a noisy death I'd better lead an anonymous 
existence 


since I do not want to be present again at the dialogue between bullet 
and heart 

since I belong to a people of dreamers who are very realistic when 
confronted with violence 

since it might be quite possible that while I’m delivering this speech 
one of these dreamers should turn out a great poet 

since there still are politicians who while plotting new wars indict artists 
jor trifling with the absurd 

since in the world’s metropoles soldiers march past in duck-step and 
generals with powdered bums still compromise Wagner’s 

music 


since today the Earth has got sons who refuse to step on their knees 
into their fathers’ shoes 

since all of you here know damn well what I mean by all this 

you’ve got to reconsider my status as a poet now ! 


THE NEXT DAY 


I was born on October the fourth 

but my papers state I was born the next day 

I was looking forward to receiving a letter from you 
but it reached me only the next day 

I used to be given a party by many of my friends 
but they remembered of it only the next day 
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I laid some flowers on the doctor’s desk 

but I got a smile in return only the next day 
whenever I speak I am a ghost 

for people notice me only the next day 

I wanted to suddenly put an end to everything 
and I am still postponing it for the next day 
even these lines I’ve written tomorrow 
because tomorrow is the next day 


I’m not going to get born a second time 
but a second time I’m going to live. 


MATINS 


You emerge flattened from under the womb of night 
you climb the hill-side fog still clinging to the locust-trees 
futilely followed up by Mother’s entreaties 

to give up alcohol for good 

you mingle with the sour-smelling garments 

of the day labourers 

the engine heavily pants while wading the marshes 
you keep thinking of the riddle you'll become 
you’ve got extraordinary plans you’ ve 

got overdue contracts and you’re a poet 

and got your own vanity and back out 

from the quivering eye 

a tear bruises the hand that’s writing 

near by a hoarse voice keeps bewailing : 

had I had your wits...! 


English versions by STEFAN STOENESCU 


ESSAYS AND COMMENTARIES 


THE RESISTANCE 
OF THE AUTOCHTHONS 


by Mihnea Gheorghiu 


A, survey, no matter how summary, of the results scored by the 
research of historical and archaeological documents on Romania’s past, 
discovered over these pat twenty years, enables a considerable renewal 
and a welcome reappraisal of the information, generally disseminated 
till recently, on the civilization of the Romanian people, within its geogra- 
phicai, political and cultural framework. In the course of the current year, 
marked by several big events of the national and world historical sciences 
(the 2,050th anniversary of the setting up of the First Centralized and In- 
dependent Dacian State, and the World Congress of Historical Sciences in 
Bucharest), our reader will be acquainted with their majority, through 
the intermedium of the large number of books devoted to them, which 
are on the list of publications boasting of signatures of prestige; and par- 
ticularly through the new treatise of The History of Romania. 

In the following lines, I would like to submit to the attention of those 
interested in the cultural and political context of our specific Eastern 
Latinity, a few interesting data more or less turned to account. 

First, it is important to become acquainted with the meaning of the 
principal images of the age-old autochthonous civilization, which are spea- 
king for themselves. There positories of ceramics, found in the newly exp- 
lored layers and the recent discovery of the trasures of coins, unearthed 
in various Geto-Dacian settlements, are testifying to the peculiarities of 
the relationships of the centralized Dacian state, from king Burebista 
down to king Decebal, with the Roman Empire, to the mutual, multiple 
and lasting influences which did not restrict themselves to the ‘‘limes’’ 
of Roman Dacia but penetrated throughout the world of the free Dacians. 
It suffices to remember the fact that the most eloquent proof of the uni- 
tary nature of Burebista’s state is the adoption of a sole monetary system 
throughout his kingdom: the coin of the Roman type. 

Why precisely the Roman denarius? Because at the time in question 
it was the coin which had got established in this geographical area, centu- 
ries after the Geto-Dacians had minted silver coinage of the Greco-Mace- 
donian type, after the pattern of the tetradrachm of Phillip II (the father 
of Alexander the Great), likewise a coin with the broadest ‘‘international”’ 
circulation. 
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‘For the same reason, from earliest times, there had penetrated into 
the language of the Geto-Dacians, numerous Hellenic and Latin elements, 
the latter acquiring a natural priority, after the ‘‘romanization’’, a process 
which cannot be mixed up with Dacia’s military occupation and whose 
expansion and depth transcend those from regions lying much closer to 
the Roman world and influence, for instance Gaul. 

Consequently, we want to demonstrate that the ‘‘Romanity of the 
Romanians” did not start with the military occupation of Dacia and with 
the latter’s incorporation into the Roman Empire and neither did it end 
concomitantly with its abandonment by the imperial administration, which 
moved south of the Danube. The Romanian people emerged from this 
blending of civilizations, which had been standing close to each other for 
a long time, grafted on the Dacian monotheistic spirituality, responsive 
to the ethico-religious renewal. of the Roman Empire, subsequently of 
the Eastern Roman Empire. That is why we are entitled to state that the 
Romanian people was born Latin and Christian ! 

What happened after the withdrawal of Aurelian (A.D. 271)? Aban- 
doned to disorganization, through the void left behind by the Roman ad- 
ministration and by the urban social strata linked with it, ‘‘Dacia-felix”’ 
re-entered in the possession of the rural Daco-Roman population of the 
province and of the tribes of the free Dacians, with their previous way of 
life, of agriculturists and shepherds. However the territory of Dacia con- 
tinued to stay within the sphere of political, economic and cultural influ- 
ence of the Empire. A proof thereof is the preservation, north of the Da- 
nube, of some fortified cities, the construction of some new ones, the con- 
tinuation of trade exchanges and social-human relations, among kinsmen 
and fratrt. A further bridge across the Danube was officially inaugurated 
(between Sucidava and Oescus), exactly two years prior to the official 
inauguration of Constantinople (founded on the site of the ancient Byzan- 
tion) as the new capital-city of the Roman Empire, ‘‘the new Rome’’, 
which was to outlive by one thousand years the fall of the Eternal City 
under the barbarian invasions. 

To preserve the Eastern Roman Empire the measures of the great 
caesars of recruiting soldiers and promoting officers from among the ranks 
of the nations of the empire were enforced with more perseverance. Two 
military of Thracian extraction became emperors of Byzantium. Many 
Daco-Romans acceded to high offices, while a great-grandson* of Decebal 
became a general; others distinguished themselves in ‘‘Greek scholarship’’, 
making their contribution to the severance of the East from Latin tradition 
and to the ascent of the Hellenic spirit, however staying piously faithful 
to the ‘‘new Rome’’, in Greek garbs. On an ecumenical plane, negotiations 
were carried on, for a conciliation between Eastern and Western Chris- 
tisnity. From the year 452, when the equality between the episcopal chairs 
of Constantinople and of Rome was proclaimed (the Roman one being 


* Regalianus, a pretender to the throne of Rome, at a certain moment 
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granted honorary pre-eminence, on account of ancientness) and down to 
one thousand years later (1453), when the Ottoman Turks conquered Con- 
stantinople, Byzantium viewed itself as the sole successor and heir of the 
Roman Empire, and the Eastern Christian emperors entitled themselves 
Caesars, in the fine tradition of Roman administrative and social-political 
life. 

All these are common knowledge. Who is not acquainted with the 
history of the Byzantine Empire ? And who would venture to deny Romanity 
to an empire which, at a given moment, even entitled itself ‘‘Romania’’ 
and which availed itself of its uninterrupted sovereignty over all the pro- 
vinces incorporated in the old Eastern Roman Empire, Daco-Romania 
(the Danubian ‘‘Romanias’’) included? 

The Venetian historian Gian Giacomo Caroldo — a contemporary 
of the Romanian voivode Stephen the Great (45th century) — while 
describing in his Chronicle the itinerary covered by the Huns through 
Europe, recorded: ‘‘... from Scythia, across the territories of the 
Cumans and Alans, through Soldaia, Russia and through the Colony of 
the Black Romans, named Wallachians (... e per la Colonia dellit Ro- 
mani Negri che dicono Valacchi...), finally reaching the river named 
Tisa’”’... After their defeat by the Gepidae, the Huns occupied inter- 
Carpathian Dacia, till they were beaten and driven away by the Lombards. 
When Theodoric, the king of the Ostrogoths, occupied Italy, the court 
of Constantinople condescendingly greeted him as ‘‘governor in the 
name of the Eastern Roman Empire” ... This was in the 6th century. 
And from among all the .imperial provinces Dacia was the only one 
where Rome survived not only in the soul but also in the language and 
in ‘‘local customs’. 

What happened with that proud people which, as early as the years 
600—700, organizing itself under the leadership of its own princes, who 
‘govern in the name of the Eastern Roman Empire’’, was able to stay 
there, defending its European civilization against the invaders’ fury, thir- 
sting for pillage and invasion? It resisted ! 

Then, the ‘‘Romanians descended from Transylvania, the historical 
refuge of the Roman-Dacian population” and ‘“‘re-established their rule 
over the Danubian territories, from the time of the settling of the Roman 
veterans on the territory of the Dacians, where a flourishing province 
developed, boasting of Latin traditions, subsequently laying the founda- 
tions of Romanian culture” (John Bowle, The Unity of European His- 
tory, Oxford University Press, 1970, p. 121). The resistance of the autoch- 
thons actually took place, throughout the old Geto-Dacian territory, up 
to the sea. 

After successive failures and victories, toward the end of the first 
millennium, the Empire was apt to appear as a multifarious group of 
countries and peoples, under Byzantine political and religious suzerainty 
(a sort of a “‘Commonwealth’’) testifying to the diplomatic and military 
versatility of the leaders of the empire in their relations with the recently 
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turned Christian Slavs and Bulgarians, persuaded to accept Constanti- 
nople as ‘‘Czarigrad’’, consequently as the capital-city of Caesar. The early 
Middle Ages brought the crusaders to Constantinople, setting up there 
the new ‘‘Latin Empire’, while the Roman-Catholic church realized the 
advantage it could derive by supplanting Byzantine Orthodoxy. This 
was also understood, to their own interest, by some of the former vassals 
of Byzantium — for instance, the South-Danubian prince Caloian who 
was anointed “‘king’”’ by a catholic cardinal. The wars waged by the By- 
zantines against the Bulgarians were also portrayed in the icons of the 
time. 

In the 13th century, the centrifugal actions calmed down while the 
patriarch of Constantinople successfully exercised the political-religious 
supremacy of Byzantium over the kingdoms and principalities from South- 
East Europe, which periodically helped him to withstand Turkish on- 
slaught. Up to the fall under Ottoman occupation of all the South-Danubian 
Orthodox czardoms and ultimately of ‘‘Czarigrad”’ itself, the emperor of 
Constantinople virtually stood topmost in the hierarchy even as far as 
Russia was concerned — although the originary Latinity of his empire had 
been lost underway. With one single exception. 

This exception, of the Romanian Countries, must be examined more 
attentively and more carefully precisely for this reason. From among all 
the principalities faithful to the Eastern Roman Empire, solely the Roma- 
nian ones withstood the Ottoman onslaught, independently or autono- 
mously preserving unalterated their national being and their centuries- 
old traditional state reorganization and, in particular, persevering in speak- 
ing the Romance language of the millenary forefathers, even in Transy]- 
vania conquered by the Hungarian kings. From the great and gorgeous 
Byzantine ‘‘Commonwealth”’, the only ‘‘free Roman territory’? and fhe 
last one from this part of Europe were the Romanian Principalities, con- 
tinuing their firm fight against the conquerors of Constantinople, in a 
desperate political-religious opposition, similar to the one of the garrison 
of the last bastions of a citadel, besieged on all sides. 

The tragic severance of the Thracian community from the trunk 
of the Rome of the East, was exquisitely called forth by Dosoftei, in his 
verse of a scholarly ecclesiastic: 


‘‘From henceforth our leaves 

Shall no more cast their shade o'er Rome 
For our root was cut off 

By evil winds, from Thrace...” 


Someone viewed as enigmatic the fact that the sultans of Stamboul 
refrained from turning into pashalics the three Romanian Principalities 
(the Principality of Transylvania included) while all the other Danubian 
countries (the kingdom of Hungary included) had been brought down to 
utter political servitude, a bondage which was to last for five hundred 
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years in the Bulgarian and Serbian Slav provinces. Coming up against an 
uncommon autochthonous resistance and reaching some treaties of under- 
standing with the Romanian Countries, the conquerors of Constantinople 
respected the particular touch of the ‘‘Latin isle”. 

As early as the emergence of the first Romanian statal formations, 
the fights of the people’s masses, of the peasantry against feudal exploita- 
tion were closely linked with the wars waged against foreign domination, 
simultaneously hallmarked by the personality of some great patriotic 
ruling princes. 

One of the most stirring, though insufficiently examined pages from 
the history of the Romanians, the history of the three or four centuries 
of Transylvanian resistance against the Hungarian tribes and kings— 
and subsequently of coexistence among nations belonging to different 
faiths — finds new sources of judgement, if one takes into account the urre- 
ducible consciousness of the Romanian autochthons that they had a spi- 
ritual texture of a nature not to tolerate acceptance of a creed alien to 
the ancestral trunk, that they could not recognize another spiritual suze- 
rainty than the one of the great orthodox empire from the South, whose 
nostalgia also survived in the unity and fraternity which constituted the 
strength of the voivode of Transylvania, Ioan of Hunedoara. His anti- 
Ottoman war, from the middle of the 15th century, in which he allied him- 
self with the Romanians beyond the Carpathians and from the Danube, 
guaranteed to him victory and glory in his fight for the defence of Europe. 

One and a half century after the attempt at the Union of the three 
Romanian Countries, under the sceptre of the Wallachian Michael Voivode 
(1600) the Latininzing, imperial tradition was programmatically resumed, 
on the eve of the antifeudal national revolution of Horea, Closca and Cri- 
san (1784), by the cultural movement of an enlightenment type, of the 
‘‘Transylvanian School’, boasting of a specific touch. 

Onc of the most distinguished contemporary Byzantinists, in an out- 
standingly well argumentized comparative analysis, points out that ‘‘be- 
tween the reign of Mircea and the death of Stephen, the Eastern Roman 
Empire, lived the last moments of its own history’. He highlighted his 
exposition with this sentence: ‘‘The last surviving fragment of Byzantium 
in South-East Europe lost its independent existence in 1504” (the year 
of the death of Stephen the Great. Hd.)— Dimitri Obolensky, The Byzantine 
Commonwealth, Eastern Eupope 500—1458 ,Cardinal Ed., Cox & Wymann 
Ltd., London, 1971, p. 336). 

Irom Nicolae lorga and down to the new generation of Byzantinists 
the series of works devoted to this part, the most important one, of ‘‘By- 
zantium after Byzantium’’, is impressive and covincing, leading further 
in thime than D. Obolensky did it in his Byzantine Commonwealth, the 
idea of Roman continuity in Dacia, through the intermedium of the Eas- 
tern Empire. The consciousness, shared by many Romanian voivodes, 
to belong to the great empire which had disappeared under the hoofs 
of the horses of Mahommed, the ideology of the “‘empire in exile” in 
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‘‘Ungrovlahia and Moldavia’’, the frescoes on the walls of the Romanian 
monasteries, concretely portraying in abstract Byzantine icons the defence 
of Constantinople, thus mustering in the hearts of the Romanian believers 
their capacity of scldiers and scuccessors of the Eastern Christian empe- 
rors (with Plato and Aristotle ranging among other ‘‘prophets of Chris- 
tianism’’) the gifts bestowed on Mount Athos, the ceaseless coalitions with 
other powers, the Venetians (‘‘the Western Byzantines’), included, with 
the Pope of Rome — everything is structuring in the most coherent 
and natural way possible, along this guideline of the resistance of the auto- 
chthons, “‘descending from Rome’’, simultaneously with their calling of 
the last ‘‘Roman sentinel” in the East, just as, of yore, of the last 
‘Thracian rider’ existing before the foreign legions. 

However the Romanians were permanently inspirited not by the 
utopian imperial dream but by the perpetuation of their national being. 
In the modern epoch, they loathed any kind of attachment to no matter 
what empire. This last reversal of historical roles can be best discerned 
in the revoluticnary events of the national upsurge of 1821, when the 
propagandistic slogan of prince Ypsilanti: ‘“The Byzantine Empire of 
Dacia, reborn under the sceptre of the two-headed eagle of the Czars”’ 
came up against the autochthonous resistance of the pandours of Tudor 
Viadimirescu. The patriotic people’s revolution of 1821, led by the latter, 
evinced tolerance to all nations and creeds (“‘brethren, inhabitants of 
Wallachia, no matter what nationality you may be!...), but intolerance 
cf exploitation of any kind (‘‘The homeland is the people and not the 
clique of plunderes !”...). This is the way the mcedern history of the Roman- 
jan people and of the Romanian democracy began. This happened in the 
century of the major European and Latin-American national and social 
revolutions, of the revolutionists of 1848, of the Union of the Romanian 
Principalities (1859) and of Romania’s Independence (1877). 

From all these ideas, which might appear disparate and summary, 
as compared to the huge volume of data and arguments collected by Ro- 
manian scholars and by foreign ‘historians in the course of time, and rounded 
off during these past few years, we were mistaken to draw the conclusion 
that the entire history of the Romanian people should be viewed from this 
angle alone, of the nostalgia for a ‘‘glorious past’’, when actually they 
are merely outlining one of its basical aspects, one which only rounds off 
the overall picture of the Romanian destiny, from its genesis to the end 
of the feudal epoch. I am referring mainly to the indisputable fact that, 
in all the Romanian countries, owing to the peculiarities of secia] develop- 
ment, the feudal system assumed certain original specific traits, besides 
the hasic classical characteristics. They left their mark on the subsequent 
development of the Romanian people, on its way of being and of thinking, 
on its very historical destiny, hallmarked by the firm struggle for freedom 
and unity, for the right to be a master in its own country. 
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RESTORATION 
OF DACIAN ANCIENT MONUMENTS 
IN THE ORASTIE MOUNTAINS 


by Hadrian Daicoviciu 


The propinquity of the 2050th anniversary of the formation of the 
Unitary Dacian State under Burebista spurred the works of restoration 
of the main ancient monuments in the Ordstie Mountains (in the south- 
west of Transylvania), monuments that have been preserved since Dacian 
antiquity. ‘rom the stage of the discussions of principle, of late one has 
passed to the elaboration of more concrete plans and to practical measures. 

At least for the time being the general restoration plan regards three 
great establishments in the central part of the Dacian state: the fortresses 
in Costesti and in Blidaru and the complex (the fortress and the sacred 
precincts) on the Gradistea Hill, the ancient Sarmizegetusa. Certainly, 
in the future, to these there will be added the fortress in Piatra Rosie, 
the terraced civilian settlement on the side of the Fetele Albe T[Hiull, as 
well as further vestiges which will have been dug up by archaeologists 
in the meantime. 

The difficulties of access, the great number of monuments to be 
restored, the advanced degree of decay of most of them, the complex 
problems that any restoration of ancient monuments has to overcome, 
have imposed the establishment of a certain priority order. Depending 
on the importance of the vestiges and also on the seriousness of the 
situation, and on the real possibilities of organizing the site, there have 
been chosen the ancient monuments to be restored by this year and the 
ones to be restored in the next five-year plan. For instance, the fortress 
in Costesti belongs to the latter category, although it has been consider- 
ed to be Burebista’s habitual residence, but in Costesti, the lesser heights 
on which there are to be found the precinct wall and the defensive walls 
of the fortifications prevented them from collapsing and the stone and 
brick dwelling-towers have been roofed over for many years now, which 
make the intervention less urgent. Rather opposite reasons have brought 
about the ranging of the fortress on the Blidaru Hill with the latter 
category of monuments, too; in this case, the areas collapsed (especially 
as a result of the earthquake of March 4, 1977) are very vast and the 
difficulties of access make it quite impossible to quickly and efficiently 
intervene. 


Helmet — Cucuteni-Baiceni Thesaurus (Jassy district), gold, 
end of the 5th century B.C. 


The History Museum of the Socialist Republic of Romania 
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The Moreni-Prisecani necklace (Jassy district), gold, 


3rd-2nd centuries B.C. 
The History Museum of the Socialist Republic of Romania 
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Rhyton of Poroina-Mare (Mehedinti district), gold, 
4th-Ist centuries B.C. 


The History Museum of the Socialist Republic of Romania 
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Dobrudja Vase, gold, 


8th-7th centuries B.C. 
The History Museum of the Socialist Republic of Romania 
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Because of this, it has been decided that the efforts should .be concen- 
trated on the royal Sarmizegetusa, namely on both the fortress proper 
and the sacred precincts. Although the monuments here (the fortress 
wall, the supporting walls and the sanctuaries) also raise a lot of technical 
and scientific problems, their almost complete restoration by this summer’s 
end is possible. A key element to the possibilities of success is the pre- 
sence of a forest road along Apa Gradistei and Valea Alba to the foot 
of the fortress, a road that will be soon prolonged up the hill to the area 
of the archaeological vestiges. Naturally, even in these more propitious 
conditions, the carrying out of the restoration works envisaged to take 
place in such a short time requires judicious planning and the utmost 
concentration of the forces. 

The wall of the Sarmizegetusa fortress confronts the restorer with 
both technical and scientific problems. Its length (the fortress covers a 
surface of three hectares) makes it impessible to wholly fortify the place 
by the summer of 1980; consequently, it has been decided to intervene 
only in its south, less vast and better preserved part. From the scientific 
point of view this wall is of some complexity which is not to be found 
with the other Dacian fortresses in the same area. It is true that the 
original wall was, at least partially, pulled down by the Dacians comply- 
ing with the conditions of peace imposed by Trajan in A.D. 102, after 
the first war between the Dacians and the Romans; then the wall was 
rebuilt by the Dacians, too, around their last war with the Romans, and 
it was destroyed once again, this time by the siege and attack of the 
Romans in 106, and then again rebuilt by the Romans who placed here 
one of their detachments from the fourth Flavia Felix legion. Because of 
all these restorations, the wall of the fortress has come to include elements 
meant for or initially belonging to some other edifices: slabs of stone from 
the paved road stretching from the fortress to the sacred precincts, ande- 
site columns and pillars from the sanctuaries, lettered blocks from the 
banisters of one of the terraces of the sanctuaries, etc. 

What is the restorer supposed to do in this case? Is he supposed to 
try to get the initial aspect of the monument or is he supposed to observe 
the changes brought about by history itself? I think that professional 
aesthetics recommends the latter solution and in fact it is the latter 
solution that has been adopted; consequently, those who will go to see 
Sarmizegetusa will be able to read the dramatic history of the last years 
of the capital of the Dacian kings in the wall of the fortress. 

Technically speaking, the main difficulty is raised by the trees that 
have grown on the very wall, since their roots have often taken limestone 
blocks to pieces. The trees have already been felled, but the pulling off 
their roots will certainly be difficult. In these cases, it has been envis- 
aged the pulling off of the emplectons of the wall, the removal of the 
roots, the placing back of the loose blocks and finally the placing back 
of the emplectons so as not to exert too great a pressure on the para- 
ments of the wall. Since the infiltration of water into the wall could bring 
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The Blidaru Fortress — 
The Gate 
and the First Tower 


about new shifts of its blocks, there has been envisaged the possibility 
of protecting the upper part with an impervious clay coping and then with 
furrows of grass disposed on a double declivity so as to ensure the drainage 
away of rainwater. 

In this area, the wall that has been preserved is not very high, so 
that its very weight ensures its stability. Things are different on a small 
stretch (10—15 m) where there will be attempted the reconstruction 
of its original aspect, which consists of making it four metres high and 
of building its upper part of tree trunks; here the paraments will be pro- 
tected from the pressure of the emplectons by means of invisible con- 
crete walls. 

Similar problems are raised—within the sacred precincts—by the sup- 
porting wall that separates the two terraces (the 10th and the 11th) on 
which the sanctuaries were placed. The great height (6 m) up to which this 
wall must be rebuilt in order to carry out its original function requires 
the use of walls masked by concrete. The same solution will be resorted 
to in the case of the huge wall that used to stretch round the old sanctuary 
on the 10th terrace. 

Beside the rather technical problems (such as the replacement of 
the missing pieces, the preservation of the existing original elements 
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etc.), problems raised by these walls, as well as by the paved roads, the 
small paved square and the canal on the 11th terrace, the sanctuaries also 
raise difficultly solvable scientific problems. 


The most difficult one concerns the general aspect of the quadrilat- 
eral and circular sanctuaries in Sarmizegetusa. It is known that the form- 
er consisted of rows of wooden or stone columns fixed on stone bases, 
and the latter, of andesite and wooden pillars, but it is not very certain 
whether they were roofed or not. Both opinions have been formulated 
and seconded; I must acknowledge that, if the idea of the existence of 
unroofed sanctuaries in a region swept by heavy rains and snows is hardly 
acceptable, there have been preserved no evidences of the existence of 
the roofs. At any rate, accepting their existence, as it stands to reason, 
nobody knows how the roofs used to look and thus the reconstructions that 
have been suggested so far have aroused many and justified reserves. 
So, it is wiser not to attempt a complete restoration since the attesting 
documents are wholly missing. 


Sarmizegetusa Regia — 
the little square sanctuary and the little round sanctuary in the sacred precincts mA OS 
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The ancient aspect of the old sanctuary on the 11th terrace can be 
very well suggested by placing wooden columns of about 1.20 m high 
and 50—60 cm in diametre on the limestone discoidal bases that have 
been preserved. At their upper end the columns will be obliquely cut 
just so as to make it plain for the visitor that their initial height is 
unknown. 

The great andesite sanctuary on the 10th terrace will be partially 
reconstructed. The terrace itself will be widened, as it is natural, to the 
above-mentioned supporting wall. Thus it will be possible to mark — even 
if partially, by means of buttresses for the columns — the Sth and 6th 
rows of the sanctuary that collapsed on the 11th terrace. On several of 
these buttresses there will be placed the very bases of the columns that 
have been preserved; further pieces of this kind will be made industrially 
and brought to Sarmizegetusa. 

One of the most interesting and famous monuments of the Gradistea 
Hill is the calendar-sanctuary. In this case, there will be completed the 
surrounding andesite blocks and the andesite pillars that marked the 
days. Unlike the original pillars which were ‘‘beheaded”’ by the Romans 
in 106, the pillars that are to be made for completion will take the orig- 
inal aspect, that is, they will end with a sort of knot at the upper part. 
The wooden pillars of the two circular and apsidal interior precincts will 
also be marked, but they won’t have the original height (of about three 
m) so as not to look different from the andesite pillars which are much 
shorter; only few wooden pillars will be as high as they used to be in 
ancient times, in order to provide the visitors with an image of the calen- 
dar-sanctuary more faithful to the original looks. 

The circular offering altar known as ‘‘The Andesite Sun’’ raises 
very difficult problems because of the stone decay. It is just this ad- 
vanced decay that justifies the proposal that later on the slabs of stone be 
taken to the museum, their place being taken in the sacred precincts 
by copies. This proposal does not seem acceptable to me, since ‘‘the 
demounting”’ of the altar might easily bring about its total destruction; 
it is better to roof it after having replaced the (four) completely damaged 


slabs of stone. 

As it is but natural, I haven’t managed to cover all the problems 
that the restcrers have to face. In fact, I am pesitive that during the 
restoration works there will come up new problems that cannot be predict- 
ed now, as it is equally possible that the initial plans be modified and 
improved. Anyway, these plans must be observed in spirit, as they 
respond to scientific exigencies; restoration of the Dacian ancient 
monuments in the Orastie Mountains will treat the ancient vestiges 
with the highest regard, and at the same time, will be reversible: the 
possible further discoveries that can modify our vision on the monuments 
in question are likely to favour the adoption of new restoration solutions 
without much expense or special efforts. 


— 
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A MAGISTER VITAE 


The University of Vienna has awarded the 1980 Herder Prize to the 
Romanian Professor Alexandru Rosetti. It is a prize awarded for excel- 
lent contributions to the European cultural patrimony. Academician Al. 
Rosetti, a man of rare distinction and kindness, is well known and acknowl- 
edged all over the world as an eminent philologist and linguist. The 
prize winner’s activity as editor is rated unique within the space of Roma- 
nian culture. He is also a remarkable memorialist in the classical style. 
On the occasion of this significant cultural event we publish in the follow- 
ing a dialogue between Academician Professor AL. BALACI and publicist 
TRAIAN STOICA in connection with the illustrious personality of the 
recent Herder Laureate. 
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‘‘T have the vocation of friendship.”’ Thus did Academician Al. Rosettt, 
our great contemporary, avow a feature of his personality in an interview 
gwen to Sadnziana Pop and published in the April 1, 1972 issue of the 
Luceafarul review. 

“IT know, my dear friend Alexandru Balaci, that you are one of the 
privileged beneficiaries of long standing of this ‘vocation’, briefly stated by 
even its owner, the scientific and cultural personality which is Al. Rosetti. 
It ts small wonder that a solid feeling of friendship should grow between 
two academicians and colleagues at the same chair in the University. We 
are filled with wonder not by considering the present situation. Wonder 
begins to show up only if I turn my thoughts into an (alas, all too remote) 
past, when my present interlocutor’s personality, endowed today — in its 
vigorous evolution — with so many substantial dimensions, was just begin- 
ning to take shape, while Professor Al. Rosetti had already proved his great 
powers of mind and was already considered one of the country’s great scholars. 
How did, then, this friendship start, what were and are its foundations ?”’ 


‘‘T have known Al. Rosetti for the first time through his writings. 
As an adolescent I liked (and still like) his travel impressions, snapshot- 
like notations, flashings of a brilliant mind, capable of grasping at a 
glance the structural significance of the moment, to set it lastingly 
within the frame of a brief and moving commentary, of a concise atti- 
cism, always specific to the writer who was accompanying the great 
traveller. If the comparison may be permitted, I was then myself thirsting 
for travels, and I could satisfy my cravings only from Jules Verne’s 
extraordinary pages or from the monographs published in the Energy 
Library, a collection of the publishing house which (I was to find out 
years later) was firmly oriented by the author of Notes from Greece him- 
self. On these routes I dreamt of wonderful escapes into the fabulous 
world of Hellas, into the world which was being built anthropomor- 
phically for the student of the old College in the white town of Craiova. 
After an unsuccessful attempt to become a medical student at Cluj (with 
its extraordinary clinics and professors of European repute), because my 
sensitivity foreclose anatomical dissections, I came to Bucharest in 1935 
and entered my name in the Faculty of Letters and Philosophy, where 
Al. Rosetti was on the staff among other professors. (I have always 
asked myself, and questioned him too, why he prefers to sign Al. and 
not Alexandru.) According to teaching schedules, students taking foreign 
languages were compelled to follow his lectures on philology, extending 
over three terms, which attracted many hearers on account of their 
clearness and atticism of expression. I then admired him for the smart- 
ness of his clothes, for the moustaches he was wearing (hardly to be 
imagined on the present face of the academician), forthe freedom of his 
movements, for the notes written in a good hand he was pinning on 
the notice board to inform us with anti-academic equanimity that he 
would not be able to lecture or hold a seminary on account of an audience 
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to which he had been summoned with the higher administrative authori- 
ties. The examination I took after the three terms of instruction was 
not with him, and although there was talk about Saussure (hence structur- 
alism avant la lettre!) we had no dialogue. I was to find out from Miron 
Constantinescu the fact that the Director of the Publishing House of 
the Royal Foundations was helping with substantial subsidies the activ- 
ity of some antifascist publications, the Cadran review amongst others, 
where I was collaborating. His democratic and antifascist consistency 
was to make him sign the Manifesto of the Intellectuals for Romania’s 
Retirement from the War (an act of courage, determination and dignity). 
After August 23,1944 he was appointed Rector of the University of 
Bucharest. In this capacity I have made his acquaintance, and together, 
among other things, we have founded the University House, where he 
was president and I was secretary general. It is there that we have 
organized the activity of the first Club of Bucharest Academics, with 
musical hearings, concerts, recitals, film festivals, conferences, meetings 
with great writers (Sadoveanu, Arghezi, Calinescu, Stancu...), and a 
canteen, which was soon vying with the best restaurants in the capital. 
There were also sports grounds, where professors could prove that they 
were also active in the physical not only in the spiritual sphere (in spite 
of other representatives of the teaching staff who were opposed to the 
academics playing vollyeball, and in shorts on top of that!). This is 
the time when our ‘excursions’ to the mountains started. We went 
off every Saturday and returned on Sunday night after countless miles 
travelled on foot over the Bucegi Plateau, in the Piatra Mare or over 
the matchless silver crest of the Piatra Craiului. Year after year we 
went side by side, sharing so many happenings, but we shall never forget 
the one when we got lost for a day and a night, in the most apocalyptic 
winter, after more than twenty hours of struggling with the snows, making 
slow headway through the real tunnels we were digging with our bodies, 
reaching at last the lighted windows of an isolated cabin, totally clad 
with the crystal armour of an ice shell, like inhabitants of some outer 
world. We did not then for a moment believe that we should die, that 
we should be seized for ever with the white sleep. Coincidence has it 
that right now when we are talking I am just returned from another 
wandering beyond the woods of the Voina mountain shed, through the 
valley of the stormy Batrina where we had to face a strong thunderstorm 
with hail falling for several hours. The Professor is still the same daring 
man of the mountains which he climbs at every week-end (who would 
have believed it, knowing his urbanity and gentleness, the amenities of 
his elevated conversation, his up-to-date information regarding the latest 
cultural and artistic events in the contemporary world of Europe?). From 
Al. Rosetti’s pen we have the following lines: ‘... Thought needs the 
traveller's steps, the murmur of flowing water, the scents of the mountain, 
the ozone of the blue heights, the archway of fir trees whose perennial verdure 
is a symbol of the longevity which our frail being ts striving for.’ The great 
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professor, the incomparable philologist and publisher has always mused 
profoundly on the landscape laden with historical meanings and artistic 
significations. As I have already said, the writer’s eye is provided with 
the magic faculty of a camera to fix on the blank page not only the 
emblematic stones of the monuments, the dramatically existential signs 
of man raised against lability, but also snapshots of the integral effer- 
vescence of multiple life. As I could appreciate during travels we carried 
out in common, in Italy or in France, for Al. Rosetti culture is an arch 
navigating through endless time and over endless spaces, in which are 
kept the sum of the works created by mankind along its troubled history. 
This is also the deeper humanistic meaning of the travel impressions 
printed by the professor. He always considered himself to have been 
endowed with a high privilege: that of having had the possibility to 
travel and to transmit the whole truth as he had seen it. 

And Al. Rosetti has, indeed, the ‘vocation’ of friendship, in the 
equivalent sense of taking to men, under the high token of a unique 
kindness. A true witness of his times and the men that have lived in them, 
he has sketched with a firm hand unforgettable portraits of an illustrious 
series of friends, in a ‘White Book, and has never disclosed the virulent 
pages in which he describes human larvae with the incisivity of steel 
engravings for a_ possible Black Book. This is because Al. Rosetti 
wants to serve (through thick and thin), in the first place the cult of 
friendship, this magnificent gift of life.” 


‘‘As I have declared on another occasion, I always remember with 
a thrill of pleasure the simple and percussive accounts of publisher Al. Rosetti 
regarding the publication of books which played a decisive part in the evolu- 
tion of Romanian literature between the two world wars, and which were 
notoriously printed as a result of his publishing activity. The presence of 
certain peaks in the landscape of Romanian literature is directly connected 
with the name of publisher Al. Rosetti. As Director of the Cultura Natio- 
nala (1930-1933) and then of the Fundatia pentru Literaturd si Artd 
(1936-1941) Publishing Houses, he has carried on a brilliant and exem- 
plary publishing activity. I have collected a few notes on this activity which 
he made in his characteristically direct and concentrated style: ‘The Cultura 
Nationala@ Publishing House was founded in 1929. We were looking for 
new talents, for wnusual writings. Asa first publishing gesture we had print- 
ed Ion Barbu’s verses (Second Play)... The manuscript caused such a strong 
impression on me that I needed several hours to collect my thoughts and 
make order in my troubled mind... In the spring of 1930 I have met 
Camil Petrescu, a fair young man with penetrating eyes and quick mo- 
tions. He wanted to write a novel with a subject from the 1916-1918 war. 
We agreed immediately. I was charmed by his quick apprehension and 
restrained passion of oral narration. In the autumn of the same year I 
published his two-volume novel Last Night of Love-First Night of War 
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developed from the initial story The Girl with the Green Cheek, at Vulcan... 
In addition to the several editions of Adequate Words J have published 
in the course of the following years at the Cultura Nationala Publishing 
House and later on at the Fundatia pentru Literatura si Arta the books 
which have confered upon Arghezi a deserved notoriety, including Black 
Gate, Mould Blossoms, Toys Book, Little Evening Book, Round Dances 
and others. At the Cultura Nationalad and from 1933 onwards at the 
Fundatia pentru Literaturd sit Arta I have carried on a long-term activity 
as director of these two publishing houses. I have printed the works of a 
series of writers who were more or less well known at the time, but were 
to take a front-rank place in contemporary Romanian literature: Ion Barbu, 
Camil Petrescu, Geo Bogza,G. Cdlinescu, Mircea Eliade, Mihail Sebastian, 
Pavel Dan, Victor Ion Popa, Mircea Damian, George Mthail Zamfirescu, 
Toachim Botez, Cicerone Theodorescu, Eugen Jebeleanu, Radu Boureanu, 
Tudor Arghezt, Mateiu I. Caragiale, Lucian Blaga, Zaharia Stancu, G. 
Bacovia, Serban Cioculescu, Adrian Maniu, Al. O. Teodoreanu, Al. Philip- 
pide, Otilia Cazimir, Tudor Vianu, Mihai D. Ralea, D. I. Suchianu and 
others.’ 

“We must recognize, Alexandru Balaci, that merely quoting these names 
takes not a few times one’s breath away! In 1975, while visiting the pro- 
fessor at home to settle certain editorial matters, and enjoying his bene- 
volently extended hospitality, I asked him to disclose some of the ‘secrets’ 
of his exceptional publishing activity. His reply was: ‘I’ve tried to print 
good books.’ Of course, the answer is appeasingly precise in its brevity. 
But, as far as I am concerned, I feel the need to dwell on it. Since you 
know the man and the scholar, since you are yourself a successful publisher, 
1 would like you to try to circumscribe the causes of Professor Al. Rosetti’s 
productive editorial results.” 


‘‘My dear Traian Stoica, the reply to your second question you 
have given yourself, and with a moving, pathetical adhesion. I quite 
agree with you that the golden list which you have so gladly quoted 
may take one’s breath away. You have mentioned the writers whose 
works are at the forefront of contemporary Romanian culture in a period 
of highest lustre. But you have also mentioned my activity as a publisher, 
asking me to describe the salient features of the work of one who may 
be considered the most significant Romanian publisher. This is how we, 
the publishers of the socialist present, consider the director of the Cul- 
tura Nationald and of the Fundatia pentru Literatura si Arta Publishing 
Houses. He is clearly the most dynamic and the most open-minded 
publisher of Romanian books in a period of great effervescence, when 
under his care were published editions of the Romanian classics (of 
which unsurpassed remains the monumental Perpessicius edition of 
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Eminescu’s works) and works of the most important writers of the time 
whose names were Tudor Arghezi, Mihail Sadoveanu, Ion Barbu, Lucian 
Blaga, George Bacovia, Mircea Eliade, Mihail Sebastian, Emil Botta 
and a pleiad of young talents subsequently confirmed in our time. Never 
will the cultural battle be forgotten which he fought against fascist 
obscurantism and stupidity by accomplishing in 1941 the great cultural 
act which was the publication of George Calinescu’s History of Roma- 
nian Literature. The recently published volume of correspondence be- 
tween the enlightened publisher and the distinguished writer illustrates 
their life-long friendship and exchange of ideas. In my opinion, publisher 
Al. Rosetti has always proved a high intellectual dignity as a devoted 
minister of Romanian printed works, permanently open towards the 
regenerating element of the new.”’ 


‘‘Professor Al. Rosetti’s social behaviour ts marked by a rare civility 
of easy elegance. With good reason did George Cdlinescu mention the pro- 
fessor’s ‘eternal smile’. Nevertheless it seems to me — although it may 
only be a false impression — that in this real ‘eternal smile of his one 
may catch sight of a very refined trony, a fine enough malice. You are 
perhaps the only one in a position to appreciate tf my impression, which 
I have not confessed before now, is to any extent right.” 


‘‘T think you have sensed very well the shades of Al. Rosetti’s 
‘eternal smile’ mentioned by his friend George Calinescu. Standing by 
his side for so many years I can agree that his specific always serene, 
smile, can become subtly virulent when it is meant fora partner upholding 
conformist ideas. But I have known him also on the threshold of indigna- 
tion when his profoundly humanistic conception and total belief in the 
possibility of modelling the human mind was shocked on coming into 
collision with the invisible walls of red tape or the excessive formalism 
of transient authorities ! His irony is the faculty of one whose long expe- 
rience enables him to know the structure of situation and things, who has 
penetrated to their irradiating core, removing the ash-coloured shells 
of indifference. The professor’s malice is not indicting and vindicative; 
it is equivalent to the norms of a code of behaviour which can be read 
by those who are close to him and likewise come into collision with 
stupidity and ignorance. Because, Traian Stoica, I would once more 
like to tell you that Al. Rosetti never forgets that he is a professor, a 
kind modeller magister vitae. He has never secluded himself in the tall 
towers of his science, like a singular scholar. As I have already said, he 
can never consider himself separated from men’s lives, from the youths 
who have always surrounded him not only with their profoundest respect, 
but also with their purest affection. He has thus created a dynamic Roma- 
nian school of philology and linguistics. His brilliant students, Ion Coteanu, 
Boris Cazacu, Em. Vasiliu, Florica Dumitrescu, Al. Niculescu, Andrej 
Avram and many others have shared the scholarly professor’s learning 
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For him the development of scientific research is indissolubly bound 
up with a broad exchange of opinions, with boosting everything 
that is new.” 


‘“You have noticed, my dear Alexandru Balaci, that whatever hypo- 
stasis of Al. Rosetti’s personality we might be talking about, we more often 
than not call him the ‘Professor’, to show our attachment full of admira- 
tion and respect. And it is but natural that we should call him so, since 
he wanted himself above everything else to be a ‘professor’, and all the 
qualities we praise in him have sprung from his high conception of a pro- 
fessor’s mission and obligations. Let us tarry then on the Professor: wouldn't 
you like to try to give however brief a sketch of his scientific work, of 
Al. Rosetti’s substantial contribution towards the promotion of Romanian 
culture in the last five decades.” 


‘In an article written on the occasion of his- reaching a certain 
‘advanced’ age, overstepping smilingly the trials of the biological ladder, 
I have emphasized the exceptional results of Al. Rosetti’s scientific activ- 
ity extending over many decades. He has achieved fundamental results 
in two principal directions: general lingustics and the study of the Roma- 
nian language. His profound knowledge of the sources of philology from 
the origins to the contemporary period has generated an impressive 
bibliographical list of papers and books published in Romania and trans- 
lated abroad in languages of universal circulation. Among the numerous 
books and studies dealing with the problems of the national language, 
with the relations between language and culture, Philosophy of Words 
and History of the Romanian Language, two books which he _ has 
polished and repolished over the incredible span of fifty years, are sa- 
hent classics. The need for these works was felt not only in Romania, 
but throughout the whole world. They are wholly representative of the 
scientific method and conception of the great scholar, and prove his 
full mastery of the instruments of study, his investigation of an im- 
mense material relating to the facts of language with specific philolo- 
gical talent and extraordinary intuition. The latter book, his opera 
magna, recetly published in a second edition, is a synthesis of creative 
maturity, an outcome of the scientist’s every nerve strained to domi- 
nate absolutely the area of his investigation, asumma of the elegantly 
learned philologist’s profound thought, a clear expression of his own 
theories, acknowledged and received with plenary approval. 


“But the illustrious professor of the University of Bucharest, the 
world-famous promoter of structural linguistics, among others in the 
well-known Bulletin linguistique (1933-1948), whose breath of life he 
was, as well as in the subsequent Linguistic Studies and Researches, mem- 
ber of the Romanian Academy, of the Swedish Academy, of the Yugoslav 
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Academy, Doctor honoris causa of the Universities of Lyons and of 
Aix-en-Provence, merited scientist, briliant active presence, powerful 
intellectual energy over his whole existential arc, is a true man, a pro- 
found and enlightened patriot. I would like to remain always at his side 
on the wonderful roads of Romania, to listen, as we have done for so 
many years, to the great organ roar of the woods in our mountains, under 
the pure and cold air of the heights...” 


THE PERSISTENCY OF 
HUMANISTIC VALUES 
AND THE FUTURE OF ART 


by Victor Ernest Masek 


Prospection Means Commitment 


The future of art is born today. That is why it will be what we expect 
it to be, what we consider to be the proper way of welcoming and imagin- 
ing it. ‘“The present is the one that circumscribes the horizon of our ex- 
pectations in connection with the future,’ wrote an art sociologist, but I 
should also add our more or less conscious ‘‘acts’’ from which it results, 
beside our ‘‘expectations’’. Since man has got not only the duty to wonder 
and, no matter how accurately from the scientific point of view, to pas- 
sively realize what the future has in store for him, but he has also got the 
possibility to exact a certain type of future, that is, he has got the duty 
to struggle for it. Thus, what we think, or rather what we expect today 
from the future as far as the actual forms it will take tomorrow are con- 
cerned is a matter of much consequence to us. 

On the line of such a heavy responsibility and of becoming conscious 
of the future significance of our acts and present programmes there has 
been planned the prospective strategy of the economic, social and cultural 
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development of Romania. And the attention paid to art according to 
this humanistic strategy has been triggered off by the very realization of 
the fact that the forms of art pursued by the aesthetic ideal and also the 
social and humain ideal of communism cannot have been brought about 
by a random combination of the present forms with some accidental in- 
novations but by the conscious and consistent promotion of an art deeply 
committed to the struggle for the continuous improvement in the qual- 
ity of life. Since the destiny of art is inseparable from man’s destiny, and 
the image of a future deprived of art is equivalent to the image of a robot 
world functioning according to scme cool and impersonal logic of prag- 
matic efficiency. To avoid such a fate means that man should also strug- 
gle for the preservation and development of art. 

A world that is highly confident that the history and fate of art have 
come to an end, and that is ready to comply with this ‘‘fate” of its own, 
will most probably be provided by the future with the “‘surprise’”’ of the 
confirmation of such a provision, namely with a token of an atrophied 
emotional life and of the disregard of the vitally stimulant function of 
art. On the contrary, a society that is aware of the necessary formative 
and reformatory character of art, a society that 1s confident of the unfath- 
omable depth of human sensibility and emotion, and that will pursue its 
plans and thus its (social, political and cultural) acts accordingly, will be 
provided by the future with the confirmation and corroboration of these 
expectations by means of developing new appropriate forms of artistic 
expression and feeling. 

That is why we reckon that the daring act of risking the assumption 
of some possible future—on this occurrence, of the future of art—is not a 
hazardous and unfounded act, but a sensible one, an act of social and ideol- 
ogical commitment marked by the responsibility of our present acts for 
the actual forms that shape this future. That is why the speculative inves- 
tigation and the objective predictive estimation of the probable course 
of development are not the only justifiable approaches to the investigation 
of the future, but theoretical polemics is equally appropriate, although 
people still think that since no assertion made so far has been practically 
tested, all contradictory discussion would be here of no consequence. 

Certainly, to wish for the development of a phenomenon in a parti- 
cular direction is not enough for it to come true, especially if the named 
evolution contradicted the logic of the actual historical movements. In 
order to turn into reality, the plans—no matter how enthusiastic or necessary 
they might be—must comply with the realm of the possible, a realm that is 
comprehensive enough to permit of the evolution of spiritual forms, either 
in the sense of corroborating (and preserving) the essential human values, 
or in that of engendering them. Thus is the reason why the responsibility 
and lucidity of the prospective attempts imply something more than the 
clarification of what might happen to us as an undesirable counterblast of 
the future. Our awareness of this undesirable but possible ‘‘counterblast”’ 
makes it compulsory for us to be more circumspect and more critically 
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steadfast in the evaluation of some forms and directions of the contempo- 
rary art which we might be inclined to regard with indifference and leni- 
ence as if they were mere insignificant oddities, since — as far as art is con- 
cerned, for instance — this ‘‘counterblast”’ expresses the convictions and the 
purport of the acts of several contemporary artists and theoreticians. But 
since the present from which the future will develop also encompasses phe- 
nomena in which there appear the possible counterparts of some aberrant de- 
velopment of art, the criticism of the undesirable hypostasis of the 
future must begin with the criticism of their sources which are to be 
found in the aesthetic reality and in the present theoretical debate. 

If we assume that ‘‘the future of art is included in its present” and 
equally that “‘the future is unique’, it becomes obvious that not all the 
present forms — that are that different and contradictory and presented 
by the contemporary artistic universe — will be able to prolong and de- 
velop their existence as typically future forms. To put it differently, to 
a great extent it depends on what we evaluate and ratify today as good 
and ‘‘desirable” in art, that this possibility — included in the present of 
art, and no other possibility — might materialize as such at least in a nearer 
future. 

That is why today more than ever the prospective reflection on art 
implies a twofold controversial attitude of theoretical confrontation and 
option, based on some criteria which cannot be only aesthetical but aim 
at the finality of the social and human system as a whole and at the pro- 
gressive edification of the human condition, since the destiny of art is 
organically connected with man’s destiny. A twofold controversial atti- 
tude that must be accompanied by some dissociative steps meant to do 
away with all confusion, especially with the terminological one, that pre- 
vents us from understanding and coherently considering the contemporary 
reality and from telling what is real from what is deceptive, what is ger- 
mination of new forms from what is pure throwback concealed by the 
Opposition. 


The Compensatory Function of Art 


The fact that Hegel’s gloomy prediction regarding the imminent 
death of art has been more and more insistently taken over in the present 
context characterized by the impact of the universe of the ideals and val- 
ues of art on the universe of the finalities and imperatives specific to the 
technical and scientific revolotion is not random. Not few are the theoret- 
iclans who feel the world-wide position of contemporary art to be a state 
of utter confusion and acute value crisis. And it is so, on the one hand 
since many artists — such as Schoffer, Xenakis, Sykora — seem to have 
pased “‘with all their belongings” to the ‘‘opposite’ camp, that is to the 
science camp, giving up the finality and traditional functions of art and 
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converting the artistic production into a mere inexhaustible and novel field 
of application of “‘resolutive intelligence’, and of formal testing of some 
implements and new technical devices, and, on the other hand, since ac- 
cording to others, the new hierarchy of values promoted by the technical 
and scientific revolution, the rhythms, motivations and activities specific 
for the present civilization utterly limits the scope of art. 

We won’t deny the existence of the above-mentioned attitudes and 
situations, but the quite solvable dilemma regarding the destiny of con- 
temporary art seems to be different. I mean that, it is neither the ques- 
tion whether the present and especially future civilization — more and more 
characterized by a technological, existential and intensely pragmatic 
system — still create enough conditions for art to exist, nor whether the 
artist’s imagination and inventiveness can still find enough room to pro- 
duce the aesthetic innovation and the new, that are really decisive, but 
what really matters is the question whether the artist — as a man — has still 
got a legitimate creed and an ideal of life which he might suggest as an 
alternative to his fellow creatures and which he may oppose to the tenden- 
cies of pragmatic perversion of the essentially human values. To put it 
differently, what really matters is the question whether or to what extent 
— and not by what traditional or modern means — art will be able to fulfil 
its axiological and spiritual function of compensation of the undesirable 
effects brought about — at a human and social level — by the self-dynamic 
of the technical and scientific development. 

In a consequent materialistic and dialectical approach to the spiritual 
development of mankind, art is — and especially will be — not only neces- 
sary and legitimate, but from a social point of view even more necessary 
than ever before. And this because of the fact that the production and 
reception of a work of art is one of the main acknowledgements of some of 
the ‘‘essentially human forces” regarding the indivudual’s emotionality 
and need for self-knowledge and self-expression. We will need art more 
than ever, since, without the moment of human truth it brings about — 
truth that can be grasped only in the light of a great explosion of emotion 
— man’s condition runs the risk to become the condition of a perfect robot 
acting unerringly and being anonymously effective. 

Never since Socrates has the urge that the Greek philosopher 
addressed to himself and to others been more topical: Know thyself ! 
And especially know thyself in order to learn what thou canst become 
and how thou canst overcome the obstacles that prevent thee from 
being what thou hast learnt thou potentially art. That is why, for the 
first time, man will need the paradoxal mirror of art in which to find 
himself without being able to recognize himself, that mirror which making 
man face himself reminds him that he is capable of dream and gentleness, 
too, not only of statistical lucidity and pragmatic efficiency, and that 
he knows how to wonder at the future, not only to project the future 
in the formulas of accurate and often fatal prognoses. Because, objectiv- 
ely speaking, seldom or never will he thus have the opportunity to 
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find himself in the forms and products of his daily, mechanized, system- 
atized, utterly rationalised — by the processes of production specific 
for the technical and scientific revolution — activity. Since man is 
not only homo faber, but also homo ludens and homo significans, 
the technical and scientific civilization—through its specific activities 
— will give the latter ones an ever narrower scope. In the times charac- 
terized by the manufacturing and handicraft production, from antiquity 
to the Renaissance, or in the times of the Enlightenment upsurge of multi- 
fariousness, the individual plenarily could make the best of his abilites 
— from this point of view — in almost all the fields of activity, from 
that of a handicraftsman to that of a politician or scholar, amply capit- 
alizing the whole range of “‘his essentially human forces’? (Marx). The 
passionate dreamer acted conjointly with the lucid observer, taking the 
form of the artist-politician as described by Machiavelli. The rigour 
and accuracy harmoniously combined with the fantasy breaking loose 
in the object created by the handicraftsman. And although the above- 
mentioned times reached the climaxes of the artistic creation, the 
audience of that art was utterly scarce, among other things also because 
many of the aesthetic feelings and satisfactions — which today still can 
be experienced by the contemporary man almost at the mere contact 
with art — were felt in the daily productive activity. The fact that today 
man hasn’t got the opportunity to spontaneously and naturally confirm 
these ‘‘essential forces’? of his means neither that they have become 
less important nor that they can deeply harm the spiritual configura- 
tion of the contemporary man. Since, paraphrasing the warning given 
by Goya to his contemporaries, today it becomes more and more obvious 
that not only the lethargy of the mind, but also the sleep of the emotions 
beget monsters. Monsters of indifference and cold-blood killing; monsters 
of the passive dependence upon fate; and of man’s transformation from 
an aim into a means of civilization and of scientistic dogmatism. 

This plain assertion of the compensatory function of art in re-har- 
monizing man’s spiritual universe has a twofold end. It hints, on the 
one hand, at those predictions that place the future of art under the sign 
of its identification with and of its dissolution im the technological real- 
ity; and on the other hand, at the belief in the progressive intellectual- 
ization and rationalization of the process of creation and artistic recep- 
tion. In both cases the human, compensatory function of art (that is, 
its dissociative function as a counterpart) versus the possible reality and 
the unilaterary solicitation of rational instances is, on principle, denied. 

Thus the advocates of the dissolution of art in reality think that 
the main probable and desirable mutation in art is the fact that art is 
leaving the museums and is being taken over by the street, the urban 
and industrial milieu, being exclusively present in the objects around 
us, namely in everyday life. According to this hypothesis — assumed both 
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by N. Schoffer and by K. Pfaff, for instance — the whole human, arti- 
ficial surroundings will be gorgeous, plastically ordered surroundings, 
since “‘art will be equal to Ife itself, the artist being the whole society.” 


It sounds beautifully and promising but only at first sight. Since, 
in fact, such a course of things would bring about the disappearance 
of art as a specific, spiritual attitude, as well as the blurring of the fron- 
tiers between art and life. Springing from life art is not life as such 
but it is a stimulus and only to the extent to which it preserves its crit- 
cally reflexive distance to the actual forms of reality, favouring the 
convergence of actual life and of man’s ideal of life. Were it to lose 
its quality of particular and special social and material entity, art would 
become a part of some other ontological order and thus it would disappear. 
To transfigure the objects around us is only a function of art, but neither 
the only nor the most important one. In fact, the problem is not that 
art shouldn’t take part in the ‘‘aesthetical sanitation’ of the environment, 
but to what extent this socially necessary trend of preoccupation (which 
has been gradually taken over by some new approach and aesthetic 
activity, namely by para-art) can rally the whole potential of the future 
artistic creation. Since there is the risk that, through generalization, this 
endeavouring might annul the arts which are more vitally necessary 
to the spiritual balance of the society and especially their compensatory 
function of a stimulus to emotionality. 

Along the same line, we reject — as undesirable and not “‘impos- 
sible’ — the approaches that deem the commitment of art to the range 
of scientific and mathematical thinking and of the technological appli- 
cation to be the main positive and even “‘salutary”’ direction in its evo- 
lution. (Thus, this is not a matter of the salutary use of modern technol- 
ogy as an instrument, that is as a means of creation, but of the trans- 
formation of artistic creation as such, as a technological step and as a 
scientific experiment — in the sense of art as viewed by Nicolae Schoffer.) 
Because, unlike scientistic dogmatism — that threatens to make us get 
lost among things, by “‘allowing the object to swallow up man -- the 
subject’? — the role of art is not that of self-adjusting and passively 
assimilating itself to this process, but that of acting in ‘‘feed-back’’, of 
breaking in against the tendency of swallowing up the subject, preserving 
and spurring his emotional and critically reflexive individuality, pleading 
for the permanence of subjectivity as a unique energetical and anti- 
enthropical source. 


The exclusive accentuation of the rational and logical side of the 
human being and especially its exclusive use — going as far as turning 
art itself into an emanation of its own — is another cause of the reduc- 
tion of the human being to only ‘‘one dimension’’. But man is not only 
rationality and intelligibility; man is bidimensional. And contemporary 
and especially future art has got the duty to provide for and preserve 
this bidimensionality. 
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Between Rationality and Emotionality 


Along this line we can easily also point out the main flaw of the 
second basic approach that places the future of art exclusively with 
rationality. Thus, starting from the investigation of the actual historical 
process of the expansion of raticnality to the prejudice of emotionality, 
the future of art is seen in the sense of ‘‘its progressive intellectualiza- 
tion” and as ‘‘a liberation of the intellect from the slavery of sensibil- 
ity”. Future art will be a kind of ‘‘intellectual beauty” and of ‘‘meta- 
physical meditation” getting in an irreversible historical process of intel- 
lectualization of the whole social and spiritual life, in which the importance 
of the conscious fact is growing. Envisaging the final shift of lucidity 
to the realm of artistic creation, the advocates of this perspective regarding 
the evolution of art herald some new abstract romanticism, ‘‘a seeker 
of the mystery hidden in the light of thinking’. For the man of the 
future art is told to be simply ‘‘the intelligence concentrated and solid- 
ified in crystals, the intelligence freely unfolded in its fhght and medi- 
tation”’.* The historical ‘‘necessity, the implacable tendency and wish 
to the progress of artistic sensibility will thus cover — according to the 
above-mentioned approach — the ascending way to the realm of supe- 
rior feelings illuminated by intellectual beauties’’. 

In the light of what has been said about the compensatory function 
of art, and still without denying the increase in primacy in the part 
played by rationality, we consider that there will be some other main 
possible hypostases of lucidity in the aesthetic realm of the future. 

Listening to those who welcome ‘‘the raise of art to the realms 
of philosophical thinking by means of ennobling it with the signs of a 
philosophical interpretation of reality and the gradual transformation of 
philosophy into the major muse of the artistic act’’, we still feel more 
inclined to accept the approaches according to which the particular mis- 
sion of art is to carry us — as René Huyghe wrote — to that ‘“‘diffuse 
realm where man overcomes not only his intellectual limitations, but 
also his personal boundaries in order to reach that self that is beyond 
the individual one’. Naturally we are not going to extol irrationalism in 
any way, neither are we going to plead for an art characterized by the 
incoherent mumbling of some frantic state, but we won’t fail to point 
out again the commonplace — left aside this time, it seems — that the 
language of art is essentially different from that of words and ideas in 
the logical discourse, and that art allows us — as the same René Huyghe 
wrote — to explore and render in words especially those areas of the 
inner life which otherwise remain unknown to us. The clear interven- 
tion of reason is obvious here only post festum, having the role of 
elaborating and of providing this image with a stable structure which 


* See Radu Sommer, Luciditate si rdspundere in artaé (Lucidity and Respons- 
ibility in Art), the Political Publishing House, Bucharest, 1969. 
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otherwise ‘‘would be but a vague and confused emanation’’.* Art isn’t 
first and foremost a tool for intelligence, even if the latter is devoted to 
and can help the former. Art carries us “‘to that realm where words and 
ideas get powerless, where thinking is exceeded in its functioning’’, leaving 
room to the intuitive language of images and of ‘‘their vague but pene- 
trating shock over our sensibility’, a shock that carries us beyond the 
realms we could have covered “‘had we been helped only by lucidity.” ** 

If the reception of art and especially its formative and cognitive 
effect on the human spirit are to be found now prevailingly under the 
sign of emotionality and of intuitive feelings, then the moment of crea- 
tion can profit — with quite a substantial growth of efficiency — from 
the contribution of intellectual lucidity. And this just in order to more 
surely get the expected effect and to accentuate its possibilities of emo- 
tionally influencing the receiver. Since, if Brecht for instance required 
the lucid detachment of the artist from the structure he was producing 
(meaning by this a thorough control of the intellect), he was trying to 
get the possibility that this might become a more efficient source of 
emotion. We think that the increasing contribution of reason to art must 
be understood in this very. sense as a participation in the creation, but 
not as an aim and expected effect of the reception of art. To put it 
differently, what we are entitled to claim for the art of the future is 
the development of the part played by lucidity and by the conscious 
agent in the production of a work of art in order to get some deeper 
feeling in its reception. And not just any kind of feeling or satisfaction 
but the specifically artistic one. Since the fascination art brings about 
cannot be identical with our attraction and fascination at the sight of 
a supersonic plane or at its precalculated trajectory or at the elegance 
of some mathematical demonstration. For a scientist, the very structure 
of the matter may be fascinating. 

Thus our argument is not a protest against the growing part played 
by rationality in the future man’s social and economic life as a whole, 
neither is it a condemnation of man to remain ‘‘dominated by emotional- 
ity’, but our argument points out some vital necessity of man, namely 
that of preserving his capacity of emotionally reacting to the reality 
and thus preserving his utterly specific ‘‘bidemensionality’’, and all these 
thanks to art. And as far as the very realm of art is concerned, the 
hypothesis according to which even if primarily sensibly built up, art 
will continue to essentially address itself to the emotions, seems to us 
to be more real and at any rate more desirable. 


* R. Huyghe, The Power of the Image, Meridiane Publishing House, 1971, 


p. 150. 
** Thid. p. 154. 
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LITERATURE IN THE FIRST 
ROMANIAN PERIODICALS 
OF AMERICA 


American researcher Gretehen Buehler, currently m Romania on the 
U.S.-Romanian cultural exchange programme, received her Ph.D. in Ro- 
mance Linguistics at the University of Pennsylvania (1966) with her dis- 
sertation An Examination of the Debate on Romanian Phonemics. Assistant 
professor of Romanian and French at Indiana University from 1966 to 
1974, she has recently directed her attention to research on the folk litera- 
ture of Romanians in America. The main purpose of her present visit to 
Romania (where she also studied and conducted research in 1961-62, 
1965, 1969-70, 1973, 1975) is to prepare for publication several antholo- 
gies of the literature of Romanians in America from the period 1900-1925. 
Some of her works in progress are: A Bibliography of Romanian American 
Serials and Periodicals Published in the US and Canada, 1900-1976, in 
collaboration with Mircea Avram and Elena Dun§areanu, preface by Dr. 
Virgil Candea, to appear in 1980 in Sibiu, Astra Library; Old Romanian 
Ballads in America sung by Iremie Fartais (Remy Fortais), collection of 
texts, introductory study and notes, with photographs by Sylvia Baia; 
Eliade Covalschi: Song to America, Impressions of a Romanian in America 
(1913-1920), prose and poetry, with introduction, notes, bibliography, 
Romanian-American glossary, illustrations, preface by Acad. Serban Cio- 
culescu (to appear with Junimea Publishers); Vaida-Receanul: From Our 
Life in America, prose, poems, and songs concerning Romanian life in Ame- 
rica, with introduction, notes and commentary, glossary, index: The 
Romanian American Adventure, A Literature of the Migration of Romanians 
to America and Back Home Again 1900-1925, anthology, preface, critical 
notes, glossary, index, bibliographies. 


In 1979 when Romanians were celebrating the 510th anniversary 
of their first journal to appear in the Romanian language (i.e. The Ru- 
manian Courter, Bucharest, April 1829), Americans were observing the 
appearance of their (at least) 150th Romanian periodical. To the best 
of our knowledge, the first periodical published in the Romanian language 
in the United States appeared also in April and was also, probably coinci- 
dentally, entitled ‘‘courier’’ (reminding us of The Romanian Courier as 
well as of that other first gazette to appear in Romania — but in French 
— The Courter of Moldavia, Iasi 1790) namely, The Romanian American 
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Courter, New York, April 1900. The Romanian American press developed 
steadily thereafter. (In the words of one early Romanian American jour- 
nalist, “‘Newspapers are springing up like mushrooms !’’) The paper with 
the longest existence which, after several transformations, appears still 
as a monthly is America, founded 1.1X.1906 in Cleveland, Ohio by Father 
Moise Balea, as the ‘‘Organ of the Romanians in the U.S. and especially 
of the Gr(eco)-Or(iental) /Orthodox/ Churches. It appears when I have 
the money, time, and disposition.” 

Relatively few of the first Romanian American periodicals had a 
distinctly literary scope. Yet it was possible in America to find on occasion 
papers ‘‘from home’’, many of which were literary. We learn from an an- 
nouncement in The Romanian (Cleveland), 22.X1.1919, that book dealer 
(barber-versifier) George of Youngstown, Ohio, sold for 10 cents a copy, 
the Romanian newspapers The Universe, Morning, The Truth, The Future, 
Romanian (World), The Epoch, The Flag, The Right, Argus, The Victory 
and “‘from Transylvania, that is, New Rumania: The Fatherland, Roma- 
nian Renaissance, Bucovina, The People’s Paper, Transylvania Gazette, 
Unification, The People’s Unification, The Socialist Tribune. Several 
Romanian American literary journals appeared occasionally in America, 
occasionally in Romania (e.g. Literary Supplement to the Newspaper ‘‘Li- 
berty”’, Cleveland 1917; which was a continuation of the periodical An In- 
teresting Paper for Fun and Learning, Orastie-Bucharest-Cleveland; or 
Progress in Literature and the Theatre, Bucharest, 1920, which in 1916- 
1917 appeared in Detroit, Michigan, with the title Progress, the Largest 
Weekly Gazette in America). Among currently appearing literary journals 
can be mentioned Romanian Communion (Detroit), The Romanian World, 
(Hamilton ,Ontario), The Way (Pittsburgh), Romanian Echoes (Toronto) 
Mele (Honolulu), Micromagazine (New York) and Romanian Sources 
(Pittsburgh), which publishe smainly translations of the Romanian classics. 

Romanian American papers have always reproduced texts of the 
Romanian classics (and published Romanian classical authors’ works for 
America, as for instance, Cezar Petrescu, ‘‘American Uncle’? America 
Yearbook 1924, p. 201—233) and also traditional texts of Romanian folk 
literature. But from the early beginnings original literary texts were pub- 
lished which were written by Romanians in America or by their relatives 
in Romania especially for the paper. Certain editors, recognizing the se- 
rious responsibility of an organ of the press toward its readers, who were 
modest and often with no formal schooling, undertook to get them interested 
in cultural self-improvement. Later, with less altruistic and even markedly 
commerical motives and after unending quarreling among the envious rival 
papers (which certainly strengthened their spirit of competition), the edi- 
tors came upon the idea of publishing texts written or gathered by the sub- 
scribers themselves, thus assuring for their papers the widest circulation 
subscription. They launched campaigns for original texts and organized 
poetry contests for prizes. The subscribers responded promptly with a 
rich variety of poems. 
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In time the periodicals and yearbooks published poetry, novels, 
short stories, plays, some in excerpts, some in installments. Learned and 
semi-learned texts appeared on various topics but the majority. (several 
thousand poems and prose texts) from the early period have a folk character 
and are autobiographical, constituting an authentic literature based on 
experiences and impressions of the Romanian immigrants — of additional 
interest not only for its folkloric and lignuistic value, but also for its his- 
torical importance. As documents the texts relate the personal, live drama 
of the Romanian peasant, especially from Transylvania or Bucovina, 
alienated and frustrated in his normal life at home, forced by the pressures 
of economic and socio-political strictures under foreign oppression to 
cross the ocean all the way to far-off America in search of a living. 
Thus, Constantin Folea of Cirtisoara (Sibiu) wrote in The Romanian, 
December 18, 1909: 


America st Columb America [Vespuccit/ and Columbus, 

Peste al planetului bumb, beyond the planet’s navel, 

Calcind oceanul in doud, Crossing the ocean in two steps, 

Au aflat o lume noud... found a new world... 

Dintre emigrantit mit. Of the thousands of immigrants, 

Cu neveste sl copii, with their wives and children, 

Multi se sting in lumea noud many perish in the new world, 

Nu mai cale Oceanu-n in douda; and no more cross the ocean in two 
steps 


and Iuon Pelaghie of Petea de Cimpie, Band (Mures), living in South St. 
Joseph, Missouri, wrote in The Romanian, 9.1II,1915: 


Doamne, ce bine-mi pdru ... Lord, how happy I was 
Pe Columb cind il vdzui, to see Columbus, 

Stind pe piatra ridicat, rising tall on a stone base, 
pl cu mina arata, his hand pointing 

Ca aicia-t America. that here is America, 


Naiba l-a pus pe Columb 
Sd plece in cdldtorie 
Spre America pustie, 


for had not he discovered it, 

people would not have perished. 

Ca de n-o descoperea, They would have lived 

Doarad lumea nu pierea, from hand to mouth, 

Caci trdiau de azi pe miine, but they would not have wandered 
Nu umblau prin tdri strdine... over foreign lands... 


(A note of explanation here: the Satue of Liberty in New York 
harbour was misinterpreted as Columbus in the Romanian immigrants’ 
texts. But the statue is not greatly different from the image conveyed in 
well-known portraits of the lady Columbia, artistic personification of the 
US which the immigrants saw in the Romanian American press, if not 
elsewhere, perhaps in American documentary literature distributed to 
them on their arrival.) 
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There also appeared during the period of the great emigration (from 
the end of the 19th through the first quarter of the 20th century) original 
volumes of practical works, such as grammars, manuals, dictionaries, 
guides, many written by editors and collaborators of the papers: e.g. G.M. 
Ungureanu, Romanian American English School (Learn English in Your 
Own Home...), Cleveland, 1912; Iancu Roman, The Romanian Abroad, 
the Most Useful Book for Romanians who Depart for and Live in America, 
Written in the Foreign Land Itself, N.Y. 1910, 192 p. ; idem, How to Write 
to those Back Home>? (‘‘Instructions, printed letter forms, beautiful sam- 
ple letters in verse, from the life of the alien, life in America for the married 
man, for a young man, and also several folk poems plus some blank pages 
for recording the day on which you wrote home. With each book you re- 
ceive a box of 5 envelopes and 5 sheets of stationery, with the Romanian 
tricolor flag, on which are printed letters in verse with the words ‘Greet- 
ings from America’. ’’), N.Y., 1910, 64 p. Other newspaper publishers 
which printed poetry on stationery were: The Romanian (Cleveland), 
1908— ‘Illustrated postcards, very beautiful, of an iron foundry and a 
lovely poem for those back home’”’; ibid., ‘‘Writing paper with a nice verse 
for your parents: sorrowful plaint of the laborer in America”’; The Roma- 
nian in America (N.Y.), 1910: ‘‘Letter paper, each sheet with a Romanian 
and American flag together with a poem’’; The People’s Paper (Cleveland), 
1914: ‘‘Stationery with poetry and flowers can be found in Detroit at the 
well-known bank of I. Morris of Highland Park.” 

In those same years many original works of fiction were published, 
such as Iulius E.V. Ioanovici, Small-town Civil Servants (novel), no place of 
publication, 1917; Darac (pen name of C.R. Pascu), From the Notebook 
of One Persecuted by Destiny, New Castle, Pennsylvania, 1918, 2 vols., 
each 400 p.; C.R. Pascu, The Enchanted Isle or Empire of Amazons (novel), 
Cleveland, no date, 2 vols.; idem, Virtue and Abandonment (contemporary 
novel), Cleveland, n.d., 2 vols.; idem, Smdrdndita (drama), n.p., 1915; 
(Vasilie) Ioan Farca, America, America, Source of Grief (‘‘A true look at 
the life of the good Romanian farmer at home and also in America’’) n.p., 
1916 (the same author published The Journey Homeward, the Spring” 
Collection, Sinnicolaul-Mare: Stefan Kolonits Printers, 1924, price 50 lei, 
for America 74 cents, 193 p. illustrated; Ioan Jivi-Banateanu, Moments 
(verse), n.p., 1915; Traian Copdceanu, On the Broad Ocean, Cleveland, 
1915; V. E. Moldovan, Jsaila Zgribulici, A book Full of Jokes from the Lives 
of Romanian Workers in America, n.p., 1909, 15 illustrations ; idem, Meteor 
(novel), n.p., 1924; idem, Mama’s Little Vlad, one-act musical comedy, 
n.p., 1909; Romanian American Jokes (‘‘a nice book of humor and good 
entertainment, taken from Romanian life in America and containing many 
funny pictures’’), Cleveland, 1914. Many of these books have disappeared. 
In some cases, only from newspaper advertisements do we have information 
about them, but perhaps descendants of the authors or of the immigrants 
may have kept a copy or two which they would entrust to public institu- 
tions for preservation, so that these rare works could become known. 
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Throughout this literature of alienism of the Romanian immigrants 
vibrate emotions of homesickness for loved ones and fatherland, and a 
tender nostalgia for the past, for youth and other spiritual treasures lost. 
Another frequently expressed emotion in the travellers’ writings is fear, 
especially fear of dying abroad, on foreign soil or at sea, a fate which would 
have been the ultimate curse for them. (In old necrologies the expression 
‘‘May this foreign dust lie gently on him!’ occurs not infrequently in the 
newspapers.) In his prose sketch ‘‘Corporal Drimba’s Troubles,” The Ro- 
manian, 5.VI.1917, Eliade Covalschi quotes from a doina (sad song) he 
himself gathered: 


Fericitt am fost aproape We were happy 
De caéminul pdarintesc, near our parents’ home. 
De-as fit murit If I had died then, 
M-ar fi ingropat they would have buried me 
n pdmintul strdmosesc. in ancestral soul. 
Dar acum de vot murire, But if I die now, 
Peste mari m-or ingropa, they will bury me beyond the seas 
In pdmintul canadesc. in Canadian soil. 


Some of the most beautiful Romanian American poems published 
in the press are the pastoral texts of the shepherds who were mostly from 
Transylvania, and especially the area surrounding Sibiu, who worked in 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Wyoming. (There also remain short 
sketches and reports about the. Romanian foresters of Oregon and the 
West Coast as far north as Alaska.) One typical text is ‘‘Poem of the 
Romanian Shepherd in the State of Montana,” by Constantin Ribu of 
Rod, Miercurea (Sibiu), published in The Romanian 16.1.1909.: 


Frunzd verde mdr uscat, Green leaf, withered apple tree, 
Acum dot ani s-a incheiat Now two years are ended 

De cind am plecat din Rod, since I left Rod 

Spre America de Nord. for North America. 

pt nu-s plecat la plimbare, I didn’t leave just for pleasure, 
Ci-s plecat de necaz mare. but I was driven away by great 
Plecai la vova intimplarit, misfortune. 
Peste valurile mariv... I left at the whim of chance, 
pl-am pus termen pe cinct ant borne by the waves of the sea... 
Sd slujesc l-americani, And I set a five-year deadline 
Cioban la ov prin pustie, to work for Americans 

yu departe de sotie, as shepherd in the wilds, 

yu de prunca cea doritd, far from my beloved wife and child, 
pu sd trdvesc viata tristd, to endure a sad life, 

pt sd trdiesc plin de dor, full of yearning, 

Pe sub negurad sit nor... under dark and cloudy skies... 
Ciobdnas, cioban romane, Sweet shepherd, Romanian shepherd, 


Aici nu-s Muntit Carpatt, these are not the Carpathian Mountains 
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Sd pdstoriti dezbracatt. 
Aici-s muntit Montana, 

In veci nu se gatd iarna, 
De-t la virf pe inserat, 

Eu ti-ot spune adevdrat 

De ce muntele-i bdltat. 

Sd nu rami inselat, 
Uitd-te cdtre sfintit, 

La cel nor inegrit, 

Ca vine ca un tiran, 

Din Pacificul Ocean. 

Altu vine tulburat 

De la Oceanu-nghetat, 
pt-aict la virf se ctocneste, 
De fulgerad st trdsneste, 

pl sd vezi mitne la opt 

Ca virful it alb peste tot. 
pu tott mielusett mor, 

St et st mumele lor... 

pt auzi un lup urlind 

pt acela e fldmind. 

Vin’ lupule sd-ti dau de cind, 
Ca vincestera mi-e plind, 
Plind cu sapte cartust, 

Am ce le da si la urst. 
Leu este imparat, 

Ducd-se nesuparat, 

Impdrat e, st sd fie, 
Fiardlor de prin pustve. 
Frunzd verde si-o alund, 
Tu cdtea de gurad bund, 

Ca latri prea mult la lund, 
Pleacé numat pe izvoara, 
Scormoneste vreo cdprioard 
Printre stinci printre cotoard, 
S-avem vinat pe deseard... 
Sd-tt poti trage drept in piept 
Din vincester din bulet, 
Sd-tt intind pielea-n tepuse, 
St s-o vind pentru cartuse, 
Carnea sa ti-o fac tocana, 
C-asa-l prescris in Montana, 
Si-n cortul cel indlbit, 

Su de brddet ocolit, 

Sd-mi fac o cind de seamda, 
Din vinat de cdprioard, 
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where youcan stroll about lightly clad. 

These are Montana mountains ; 

winter never leaves here. 

If you were ever atop the peak at 
eventide, 

I could tell you the truereason -~ 

the summit ts striped. 

Don’t deceive yourself, 

but look toward the west 

at that blackening cloud 

rushing like a tyrant 

from the Pacific Ocean. 

Another storms in 

from the Arctic Ocean, 

and here at the summit they clash 

head-on with thunder and lightning, 

and you will see tomorrow morning 
at eight 

that the peak ws covered in white. 

And all your little lambs will perish 

with their mothers... 

And here is a starving wolf howling. 

Come, wolf, I can give you a supper, 

since my Winchester is full, 

filled with seven cartridges, 

enough even for bear. 

The (mountain) lion ts king. 

Let him roam undisturbed. 

Let him reign, over all wild creatures ... 

Green leaf and a hazel nut, 

you, noisy bitch, 

who bark too much at the moon, 

go down to the spring, 

scare up a doe 

from the underbrush in the rocks, 

so we can dine tonight on fresh meat ... 

Let me pierce your heart, doe, 

with a bullet from my Winchester, 

and dry your hide, 

to sell later for cartridges, 

and eat your meat in stew 

as us prescribed in Montana. 

In my bleached tent, 

hidden among firs, 

may I feast this evening 

on the hunt of doe. 
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Oh s&é am $1 vinisor, 

As trage o doind de dor, 
Fie vinu si de Cut 

O vadré numa de gust, 

Sd trag o doind de jele, 
De doru patriet mele. — 
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Oh, if only I could have a nice wine, too, 

I would sing such a song of longing, 

even uf the wine were from Cut (Bank 
Montana), 

if I could just sample a barrel or so, 

I would sing a sorrowful song 

of homesickness for my fatherland. 


Texts published in the Romanian American press about the Great 
or First World War, written by Romanians in America and by their rela- 
tives from home, have an impressive sincerity and a purity of lyricism. 
One poem which again attests the close ties between Romanian Ameri- 
cans and their loved ones over the ocean was written by Ioan Dusa of 
Armeni and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and entitled ‘‘A Poem of Woe’”’ 
(The People’s Paper, Cleveland, 26.X 11.1914): 


Foarte rdu m-am intristat 
Cind scrisoare-am cdpdtat 
Aict in America, 

‘Tocmai din Galitia, 

Chiar din cimpul de rdzbot, 
Mi-a scris al meu fratvor: 
Frate, frate, dulce frate, 
Iaté itt mai scriu o carte, 
Cea dintit ver fi primit, 
Cind la rdzboi am pornit. 
De trei ort in foc am fost. 
St-am avut mare noroc, 

Ca am scdpat neimpuscat. 
Dar putin tot sint semnat. 
Din ploaia de gloante multe, 
M-a lovit unul in frunte. 
ot acum frate wbit 

A patra oard am pornit, 
Dumnezeu drdgutul stie 
De-ti vot mai putea eu scrie. 
Cdci de cind sint eu pe lume 
N-am mai vdzt asa minune 
C-asa cad voiniceit 

Cum cad toamna mieluseit, 
Ot asa curge singele 

Cum curg viltoarele. 

Nict soarele nu mai poate 
Sd vada tot trupurt moarte. 
Parca si el e-ntristat 

De atita singe vdrsat. 
Rdmit frate-acum cu bine, 


I was deeply grieved 

When I received a letter 

here in America 

all the way from Galicia, 

right from the front. 

My dear brother wrote me: 

Brother, my sweet brother, 

I am writing you again now. 

You probably have recewed my 
first letter, 

written when I left for the fighting. 

Three tumes I was in battle 

and I was very lucky 

to have escaped alive. 

Stull I was wounded. 

In the rain of shellftre 

I took one bullet in the forehead. 

Now, beloved brother, 

a fourth time I leave for baitle. 

The dear Lord alone knows 

Whether Ill be able to write you again. 

Never my whole life long 

have I seen such sights as this. 

Valiant youths are cut down like 

little lambs in the autumn, 

and blood is gushing 

and spouting like rapids. 

Nor can the sun bear any longer 

to look upon lifeless bodies. 

It, too, seems sorely grieved by all 

the blood which has been spilled. 
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Nu te-ngrijt de mine. . 
Daca soartea o sd-mi fie, 
O sd mor in bdtdlie... 
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Keep well now, my brother, 
and don’t worry about me. 
If fate wills ut, I must die in battle... 


Vaida-Receanul (pen name of author Nicolae Cucuiat Zamfirescu, 
journalist who founded in Cleveland the periodicals Allright, 1908-1909, 
Echo of America, 1910, and editor of The Romanian, America, The Awaken- 
ing) contributed to the development of Romanian literature in America 
with folk style and original poems, short stories, sketches (including ‘*Pa- 
cala in America’’), reports and editorials — all on Romanian American 
themes. He also left collections of folklore from home, recollections of his 
village of Recea (Brasov), and: some works (probably translations) about 
the American West. His favourite subject, since he was a devoted socialist, 
was the condition of the Romanian American worker, which he described 
with deep compassion. One of his poems, ‘‘Westinghouse”’ (a factory for 
electrical equipment in Cleveland), was published together with a photo- 


graph of the plant in The Romanian, 18.V.1907: 


Cind zorit zilet-n rdsdrit 
mbracda orizontul 

Cu sunet trist st ascutit 
I si cheamad Westinghousul 

Atitea mu de muncitori, 

Cum merg et pe grabite, 


Stergindu-si stropit de sudort 


Pe fruntile mihnite. 
Ou sint atitia frati romdni, 
Aleargad dupa pine 

n marea asta de strdini, 
Pribegt in tdri strdtne. 
De mult e soarele apus, 
In zarea aurie, 
St doamna marit a aprins 
A nopti feerte. 

Morfeu coboard, vine-n zbor 
Din sferele inalte. 

In urma lui zburind usor 
Vin visele de noapte. 
ot-n brate albe il cuprind 
neet pe muncitorul, 

In mintea lui imaginind 
Pe unde-l poartad dorul, 
Visindu-st locul cel iwubit 
Din tara departatd, 
Unde-a lasat oftind cumplit 
Pe scumpa-i adoratd. 
St tardst sunetul cel trist 


When the first rays of morning 
streak the horizon from the east, 
Westinghouse tn shrill, 

mournful cry calls in 

its many thousands of workers 

on the run, 

as they wipe their wistful brows. 
There are somany Romanian brothers 
rushing after their bread 

in this sea of aliens, 

wanderers in foreign lands. 

The sun set long ago beyond 

the golden skyline, 

and the lady of the sea 

has kindled the magic of the night 
(V.Ris describing ClevelandandLake Erie). 
From his realm 

Morpheus descends in flight 

from on high. 

In his wake flutter 

the dreams of the night. 

Gently he enfolds in his white ‘arms 
the laborer whose imagination, 

fed by yearning, pulses in dream 
toward the beloved spot 

in that far-off land 

where there waits 

a precious, sobbing wife. 

And now again that sad noite 
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Crunt aerul despicd. cruelly pierces the air. 
E Westinghousul mohorit, Gloomy Westinghouse 
Il cheamé tar la muncd. is calling him back to work. 


On the theme of the Romanian labourer in America, Vaida-Receanul 
gathered from others and created himself for publication in journals and 
yearbooks an ample cycle of verse entitled ‘‘From Our Life in America”’ 
or ‘‘Sad Plaints from America’’. These texts exemplify a specifically Ro- 
manian American folk lyric which is brief, humorous, satirical, full of Ame- 
ricanisms and quaint notions (such as references to ‘‘Upper”’ and ‘*Lower’’ 
America, for instance, instead of North and South America, in keeping 
with common designations of Romanian towns or villages, such as Upper 
Porumbacu or lower Vicov.). Here is an example: 


Frunzulitd de pe cracd, Little leaf on a branche, 
Dragostea de englezoaica, an English girl's love is dry 

E ca nuca care-t seaca, as a walnut. 

Eu it cer un sdrutat, I ask her for a kiss 

Ea se witd incruntat, and she frowns at me, 

Mé mdsoard-n sus si-n jos measures me up and down 

Sd vadd de sunt frumos. to see if I’m good-looking. 
Apuca-n mind jurnalul, Then she picks up a newspaper, 
Tar intre fdlct chewingamul sticks chewing gum in her jaws 
ot mesteca barbateste, and chews like a man, 

De curat te plictiseste. till you’re really annoyed. 

Dar roménca mea din tara While my Romanian girl at home 
Nu e mare carturar4d, may not be a scholar, 

Dar pricepe rostul bine, still she knows well enough 
Dragostea cu ce se tine. what love is all about. 

Cind it cert un sdrutat, When you ask her for a kiss, 
Te pricepe minunat. she understands perfectly. 


(Allright, 31. VI. 1909) 


A living performer of the early folk lyrics published in the Romanian 
American periodicals is Iremie Fartaias (Remy Fortais), born in 1893 in 
Zaharesti (Suceava), residing today in Windsor , Ontario. Remy Fortais 
has lived in America since 1912. He is an outstanding collector and inter- 
preter of the old doinas and of some old Romanian ballads he and others 
brought to America. Isolated from sources of folk culture of the land of 
of his birth, he has cherished and preserved in his adopted home the high- 
est artistic values of the Romanian national inherited culture, tastefully 
choosing rare texts of Romanian lyrical beauty from both countries for 
his repertoire. A shy, modest soul, he sings alone at home and in his gar- 
den for members of his family but not often for others because he is un- 
fortunately still almost unknown in America. Recently, after I read about 
Remy Fortais in articles by George Alexe in his paper The Romanian 
Communion, I recorded him in performance of Romanian American doinas, 
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songs of alienism, old Romanian war and army songs, cradle songs, love 
songs and songs of homesickness, historical social ballads, ‘‘romances”’, 
drinking songs, carols, curses, church music, etc. Here is one of his songs 
of alienism: 


Am fost st eu odata I, too, was once a child 
Copil ca tott copii, like all children. 

Maicd-mea cintata My mother 

Era de bucurie (bis), was a happy soul 

Tar tatal meu cu munca but my father 

Se ocupa mereu. was always busy at work. 
Dar creste odatdé pruncul, But they brought up the child 
Sd scép si eu de greu (bis) to escape hardship. 

Speranta lor cea mare, Their great hope 

Un vis trdadator, was only a deceptive dream, 
Cdci am crescut mare, for I grew up 

Dar nu la vatra lor (bis). but not at their hearth. 

Cind eram la scoala, For school 

La strdini m-au dat, they sent me off to strangers 
Sd md-neete carte to teach me to read 

Sd fiw desteptat (bis). so I could learn. 

Prin straint umblat-am, I walked among foreigners, 
Chiar si in alte tari, even to other countries. 

A venit st tumpul Finally came even the time 
Sd trec peste mdri (bis) I would cross the seas. 
Strdinit mi-au fost tatd, Foreigners were father to me, 
Strdinit m-au crescut, strangers brought me up. 
Strain am fost odatd, I was once a foreigner, 
Strdin si astdz sint (bis) I am still a foreigner today. 
Maica mi-a dus dorul My mother took her longing for me 
Cu ea in mormint, to her grave, 

Tar tatdl meu gi astdzu and my father even now 

Zace lacrimind (bis) weeps in his. 


The best Romanian American author after the turn of the century, 
today still unknown, is Eliade Covalschi who published his work in 
the early Romanian American periodicals. Born on February 26, 1890, 
in Gemenea (Stulpicani), Suceava, he worked for three years as a clerk 
at the city hall of Cimpulung Moldovenesc before leaving in 1913 for Ame- 
rica, where his father and brother had preceded him. An avid reader and 
special admirer of Tolstoy, although he had had little schooling, Covalschi 
worked in America as a busboy, porter, farmer, tractor driver, miner, 
construction worker, press reporter and subscription agent, factory worker, 
and sausage stuffer. He and his brother bought a barber shop in Winnipeg 
with their savings. Eagerly looking forward to his return to Romania 
where he wished to settle, having sent all his savings home regularly, Co- 
valschi died suddenly in 1920 in Winnipeg. In America he was a dedicated 
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L Shoah 


Brothers Dumilru (left) and Vasile Suciu from Salistea Sibiului (‘Transylvania), 
when they were shepherds in Montana (USA) 


writer and collaborated not only with Romanian American but also with 
Romanian journals. In the Romanian American press, Covalschi published 
prose sketches, poetry, articles (a series about Eminescu), reviews, historical 
and patriotic texts, works on the Indians of Canada, folk texts he himself 
gathered from Romanians in America, etc. As sole agent of the newspaper 
The Romanian of Cleveland for all Canada, he had the occasion to visit even 
remote Romanian Canadian settlements and he published accounts of his 
travels, especially in the Central Plains Provinces. Covalschi’s prose is 
inviting, particularly when he shares his impressions of nature (the ocean, 
the Canadian prairie), the Romanian American immigrants, American In- 
dians who, although the former rulers, had become ‘‘forcigners in their 
own country” (like the Romanians, he felt). 

The trip to America deeply moved Covalschi: ‘1913, 27 April. I 
left Bremerhaven that spring morning, my soul flooded with hopes and 
strange premonitions, known only to one who travels the first time on 
the sea. Exposing your life to the unleashed elements as though it were 
a toy is a serious matter, and no man who sets out can be fully certain he 
will see green grass again. The violently churning ocean, in constant flux, 
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can terrify even the most courageous seaman and, oh, how many have 
reached the broad sea not ever to return to their homes!... (The ocean) 
is a permanently threatening monster for the transatlantic traveller and 
it is a miracle of human genius for a vessel to glide from shore to shore... 
Thus we travelled between water ans sky, thrust from wave to wave 

In ever more eager anticipation to reach the New World, the neck of the 
traveller streches and lengthens westward with each week of journeying... 
Somewhere out there on the infinite horizon he is imagining the land 
blessed by God with its mountains of gold andrivers of silver... After all, 
who does not go to America? Not the rich who are satisfied at home, nor 
the destitute who cannot afford a ticket. Who then, if not the poor; the 
disinherited, adventurers, fortune hunters, mistresses and wives; in short, 
all whom the wheel of fortune has bypassed without their having been able 
to catch hold of a spoke. Then, too, peasants immersed in debts, bank- 
rupt businessmen, clerks dismissed from their jobs (as was even Covalschi) 
thieves, murderers, and so many others driven at the command of the 
four winds... There is no gentler cradle than a ship at sea on caim days, 
in the warm, penetrating sun and with a spring breeze of May. But those 
incredibly enchanting evenings, with tremors reminiscent of Elysium, 
with Uluminance cloaked in holy mystery, with the pulsing break of waves, 
the intense varieties of blue disappearing unsung, and the heavens seeded 
with stars, oh, those evenings are the most valuable reward cf any trip 
onany planet, full compensation for all the miserable, tempestuous days... 
On one of those exquisitely beautiful evenings of May, we approached 
the American continent. In the west the golden globe of sun was disappear- 
ing behind the curve of the sea, where the waters melted into sky, and 
in the east also beyond the curve of sea, appeared the moon, another 
golden globe, both from their heights painting space in fabulous hues of 
glowing red. The seaand sky, both blue, seemed two parts of an enormous 
round box with moon and sun for windows and inside, the floating shell 
to which the travellers’ lives were entrusted. Dusk fell imperceptibly all 
around us...” (18 Days on the Atlantic, The Romanian (Cleveland), 
July and August 1917). 

Constantly confronting grave situations economically, socially, phy- 
sically, Romanians who came to America long ago ennobled their dramatic 
struggle for existence through their artistic creation, continuing the old 
Romanian customs and traditions. They produced a genuinely beautiful, 
distinctive, substantial literature. The Romanian American press served 
to preserve these treasures of literary creation and has continued to 
flourish from the beginning of this century until today. 

GRETCHEN BUEHLER 
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se Films 
THE DEMYTHICIZING OF VIOLENCE 


The human psychical apparatus — specialists in the field of psy- 
chology warn — is progressively structured and organized, based upon 
two series of antagonistic primary instinctual activities, which engender 
on the one hand, erotic impulses and on the other one, those globaly desig- 
nated as aggressive. The former are achieved through dynamic vectors, 
tending toward connexion, association, integration, construction; the lat- 
ter become manifest through vectors tending toward severance, disso- 
ciation, disintegration, destruction. This opening of compasses easily in- 
scribes the scalene triangle of some themes, uninterruptedly cultivated by a 
certain Occidental film production: eroticism — violence — neurosis. The 
triangle is scalene or anyway with unequal, variable angles, because from 
one motion picture to another, priority is granted to one term or an- 
other, packaging the cinematic product either in the cellophane of sexuality 
or in the tinfoil of violence or else of neurasthenic incommunicability. 

The devices and manipulations of ‘‘cultural industry” in the Occi- 
dental societies are betraying an amazing variety, ranging from the seem- 
ingly harmless change of original titles to the apology of violence or 
pornography. |ilms which, in their countries of origin are released as 
People and Marie du port become in other parts My Body Belongs to You 
and The Cunning Virgin; moreover Le Rouge et le Noir, after Stendhal, 
turns into The Man and the Devil, while Bergman’s Sawdust and Tinsel 
changes to The Glow of Love. Love is frequently featured in an erotic sado- 
masochistic key, in a climate of crime. At the opposite extremity, the one 
of violence, it suffices to mention Earthquake, with the new ‘‘pluridimen- 
sional’? acoustic and sensorial technique of ‘“‘sensurround’’, capable to 
simulate in the movie-house telluric vibrations and particularly The Tow- 
ering Inferno by Irwin Allen, exponential for the ‘‘catastrophic” genre, 
where the theme of human and political violence is supplanted by the 
theme of blind natural violence (here, fire) with ‘a clear emphasis on the 
mystery of the unforeseeable, and on the mysticism of the accidental, in 
order to blur the objective violence from society, where ‘‘catastrophes”’ 
are triggered off deliberately by human beings. Thus the signs of the ‘‘great 
fear” of 1929 turned up again, which had fast engendered the first apocalyp- 
tic films in America, diversified nowadays down to the praise of ‘‘corpo- 
rative cosmogony’’, to the exclusively economic and ‘‘multinational” 
nature of the world. 
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On the other hand, there also exists a violence of the films calling forth 
the revolution and, in this respect, ceaseless mention is made of Jansco’s 
The Reds and the Whites as being representative. Some are blaming this 
picture for having ‘‘exposed”’ revolutionary terror and placed on one and 
the same scale of the balance, revolutionary and counter-revolutionary 
violence, an accusation rejected, with irrefutable arguments by Lukacs 
Gyorgy: “‘A revolutionary terror, frankly speaking, existed. And if we 
want to remain Marxists we must admit it, which nevertheless is not tant- 
amount to saying that in a given country someone, who did not deserve 
it, was shot in the head. I am referring to nothing of the kind. I approve 
of and find correct Jancso’s attitude and loyalty, in this respect, as 
he is demonstrating by way of numerous examples, how contradicto- 
rily did act, from the ethical point of view, the revolutionists and the coun- 
ter-revolutionists. This is not a matter of opposing white to black, humane 
revolutionists to some murderous counter-revolutionists, but of featuring 
the psychology of those fighting for the right cause, as compared to those 
fighting for the wrong cause.”’ In other words, even if an absolute 
legitimation of revolutionary violence is not aimed at, it is positive that 
the latter’s ethical functionality is to be underscored, in the deep furrow 
of history. 

Of course, while it is true that the analysis of the psyche envisages 
the ‘‘universal’’ biological man, it is not less true that an active, decisive 
role is likewise played by the type of society, turning out and consuming 
the cinematic products. Without implying the reflection of an absolutely 
(and absurdly) angelic, rosy, idyllic-bucolic world, the filmography of a 
socialist country, such as Romania, turns out beneficially poor in terms 
of titles meant to extol any of the three mentioned themes, though — under 
a modified form — they are not unknown to folk wisdom, epitomized in 
oral folklore: ‘‘Cunning, wickedness and madness are sisters’’, this is how 
an old Romanian saying goes, accounting for the correlated, concomitant 
examination of these phenomena of moral pollution. 

Our type of society, of course, does not encourage violence but on 
the contrary strives to pool together impulses, along the line of positive 
constructiveness. However, this does not mean that aggressive impulses 
have been completely eradicated, that they have been ousted from social 
life, for good and all; cinematic art has also recorded rather faithfully 
these movements of “‘settling’’, of ‘‘conforming’’ to the ideals of the na- 
tional collectivity. 

Of course, there should be left aside, as insufficiently conclusive, 
the manifestations of sine qua non violence, evinced, for instance, by the 
war pictures or the films on antifascist resistance, with pseudo-mythical 
figures of positive heroes. From the angle of our preoccupations, consider- 
ably more interesting are the pictures bringing us in touch with topicality. 
In this area, the film-makers did not hesitate at tracing and recording even 
some aspects from a type of “‘infantile, non-differentiated mechanical, 
hedonistic aggressiveness.” Here is, for instance, a film on the theme of 
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transcending the condition of puberty to the age of adolescence, signifi- 
cantly entitled The Last Night of Childhood, directed by Savel 'Stiopul, 
where the revelation of love (perhaps even the right to it) is preceded by 
some sort of explosion of the aggressiveness of some youngsters, either in 
organized sports events (boxing tournaments) or in spontaneous scuffles 
in the street. In general, the film-makers have discerned and mirrored 
at times in the guise of a ritual, the prejudice of the violent test of ‘‘man- 
liness’’, challenging the assertion both of those disputing over the love 
(and hand) of a girl (Beyond the Railway Gate) and those who want to 
establish themselves socially, by discarding some possible inferiority com- 
plexes (the groups of peasants from Thirst by Mircea Dragan, the young 
workers on a site who are teaching the ridiculously caparisoned, snobbish 
doorkeeper of a restaurant his place, in The Town Seen from Above, by 
Lucian Bratu, etc.). 

However, from among the Romanian films frontally approaching 
the question of violence, two are particularly rivetting attention: The 
Reenactment by Lucian Pintilie and Accident by Sergiu Nicolaescu. Both 
are judiciary-detective pictures, both are bringing forward questions of 
pedagogy and education, the former, in the anteroom of delinquency, 
while the latter in its full sway. 

As also suggested by its title, The Reenactment is nothing but the 
reconstruction, the ‘‘mimed’’, ‘‘acted’’, re-visiting — in a rigorous spatio- 
temporal unity — of a commonplace scuffle between two apprentices, 
who had a drink too much in celebrating their baccalaureat graduation 
(evening-courses) and cracked the skull of a bar-tender. However, what 


Sequence from The Reenactment; director Lucian Pintilie 
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Sequence from The Accident; director: Sergiu Nicolaescu 


lays a particular emphasis on the entire circumstance, is the fact that the 

“reenactment” organized by the authorities (a public prosecutor and a 
militia officer in the presence of the class- teacher) is hot on film, with a 
view to make an “‘educational documentary’’, subsequently to be screened 
in schools, for the benefit of youngsters ; consequently, although this is 
no actual ‘‘film within film’’, we are witnessing not only a twice con- 
ventional fiction, but also a simultaneous revelation of the characteristics 
of the cinematic medium (of communication, of expression). However 
Lucian Pintilie’s basical aesthetical and philosophical intentionality (among 
others, author of the performances with Turandot and The Cherry Orchard 
in Paris) resides in some sort of study of the anatomy of violence, the effi- 
cient demonstration being made that violence always begets violence, 
even in the hypostasis of its ‘‘imitation’’, quite often with tragical conse- 
quences and denouements. As a matter of fact, while setting out from the 

‘“‘reenactment”’ of a scuffle (I repeat, a commonplace one) the tension of 
an exasperated aggressiveness is reached -in the end, directly leading to 
death (no matter how ‘“‘involuntarily”). Attentive to the complexity of 
contemporary reality, the author does not forget to involve the socio- 
cultural factors and, in particular, the mass media. The entire plot of the 
film is unspooling against the background of a sports’ programme broad- 
cast on television (football and boxing) through the intermedium of which 
— without the emitter’s intention — even though ‘‘a praise of violence’”’ 
is not formulated, in any case there are being ‘‘massed-up’’, unpredictably, 
both the obvious and the hidden hypostases of the latter. The ‘“‘lesson”’ 
taught by Pintilie’s film is grave and percussive, without lacking 
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Antonioni’s component (from Blow Up) of the evanescence of the media 
and of the possibilities to establish and, subsequently, reconstruct truth. 

On the other hand, Sergiu Nicolaescu is less ‘‘philosophical’’ in his 
Accident. However in the finale, the moral exuded by his film is warmed 
up at the torch of a civic pathetism, boasting of a matchless humanist 
authenticity. After a whole series of explorations and encounters (violent 
but transient) keen and persuasive remains the last sequence, both in 
terms of the almost physical duration of the chase on a marshy ground 
up to the exhaustion of the two — a militia officer and a young delin- 
quent — and of the discreet outburst of symbols. The situation, perfect- 
ly apt to be psychoanalysed (here the director makes novum out of notum) 
reveals a considerable loading of specific humaneness. We are far from the 
‘‘manhunt” carried on by other polices, even though justified by the de- 
fence of law. In the microphysiognomy of Sergiu Nicolaescu, the director 
and simultaneously the performer of the leading part, of the militia of- 
ficer, becomes discernible — more than in some didactical lines of the 
dialogue — simultaneously with the firmness in discharging his duty, 
a ‘‘new”’ kind of compassion for the antagonist, almost an emotional pity, 
devoid of the tempetations of a pedantic moralism. Most particularly so, 
after the militia major — as performed by him with versatility — is wound- 
ed by the traitorous twisting of a knife. Never before did a worker of 
the Romanian militia — as a ‘‘positive myth” of contemporaneity — appear 
on the screen in a more complex way, more humane, more naturally con- 
cerned not only with the eradication of delinquency but also with the 
redemption and reintegration of the culprit in social life. The hand reached 
out —in the last shots—by the officer to rescue from drowning the criminla 
bears precisely this significance. To which must be added in the close 
dialectics between the characters of the drama — simultaneously viewed 
from the angle of ages, of the generations ‘‘gap’’ — an adequate definition 
of the adult, capable to understand a young man, even if he does not 
absolvehim from his guilt, on multiple planes: ideological, moral, tempera- 
mental, cultural. Ranging within the same gamut of states and 
preoccupations, should also be construed the finale of September, a film 
by director Timotei Ursu, underscoring the humanely comprehending, 
positive role of the traffic militia, even if its action does not suffice to 
stave off the fatal consequences of the ‘“‘tragic error’ committed by 
the young protagonists. 

I think that from this brief presentation, there becomes discernible 
the humanist course of the “discourse on violence’, carried on precisely 
against it and with a view to transcend it, hy the Romanian film-makers, 
when approaching such a topical theme. 

Of course, the question might also arise -—- on an educational, peda- 
gogical plane — if it is socially, civically useful and correct to protect 
audiences and in perticular young <udiences, against any touch with the 
rough sides of life, through film. The reply is equally ethicel and aesthe- 
tical, because a work of art, a (cinematic) performance can be educational 
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only to the extent to which it is efficient, expressive under an artistic 
angle, too. When in a film there necessarily appear some scenes of violence, 
developing from the very existential movement of the heroes, it means 
that they have an individual functionality and that their moral and aes- 
thetical solution is ranging within the positive course of the progress of 
society, of history. Only what is facilely gratuitous, unfounded, irration- 
al — shrewdly manipulated for- the sake of obtaining some ‘‘epidermic’’, 
‘‘gastronomic’’, ‘‘soporific’’, effects upon the broad audiences — becomes 
dangerous and harmful. Everything which is structural, lit up by the torch 
of reason, which helps people to live together — not by scaring them but 
by educating them — is to be upheld and encouraged, with dedication. 


FLORIAN POTRA 
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THE WORK OF MARGARETA STERIAN 


There are artists whom, no matter how obstinate the art historian’s 
spirit of discipline and of systematization whould prove to be at a given 
moment, one cannot range in the already existing unfailingly and carefully 
labelled formulas with impressionists, cubists, Fauvists, expressionists, 
abstractionists, surrealists and the like. Such a happy case in point has 
been provided for in Romanian art by Margareta Sterian (b. 1897). 

Irreductible to any of the currents of modern art, this exceptional 
artist has been, for all these, utterly responsive to the most daring 
findings of our century, and in her paintings there is no sign whatsoever 
that she would reject the fruitful contact with the climactic experiences 
in the history of modern art. On the contrary, as soon as she came back 
from Paris where she had had such painting teachers as Bissiére and 
Amédée de la Patelliére, at the Ranson Academy, and the art histor- 
ians Louis Hautecoeur and Paul Vitzy, at the Ecole du Louvre where 
she met Brancusi — the young artist joined the vanguard movement that 
had come into being in Romania around some literary and art maga- 
zines such as Contimporanul, Integral, Punct, 25 HP, etc. As early as 
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the end of the 30s she was to be found as a member of the vanguard 
circles and in their exhibitions at home and abroad. Thus her paintings 
ranged with those of some brilliant Romanian brothers of the brush such 
as Marcel Iancu and Victor Brauner, as well as with those of Giorgio de 
Chirico, Walter Becker, Leon Zack and many others in international 
exhibitions such as the one in 1935 sponsored by the above-mentioned 
magazine Contimporanul. 

In the general climate of effervescence, of search and emulation in 
which she started her career as a painter, from the very beginning Marga- 
reta Sterian came up with some personal, special quality whose fresh- 
ness would not be overlooked by an art critic such as the French Jean 
Alezard, as ‘‘the dream-like qualities allied to such a beautiful lyricism 
touching like a tear or like a fit of resignation” in the painter’s produc- 
tions would not be overlooked by Eugen Ionescu either. 

I have quoted only two great names of those who spoke in praise 
of Margareta Sterian’s first paintings. They were to continuously increase 
in number from year to year and, together with the prizes and the various 
distinctions awarded to her in time, such remarks were to bring about the 
consacration the artist now enjoys at home and abroad. 

Shortly after beginning in her career painting, Margareta Sterian 
made herself conspicuous in literature too. And she did it not out of 
a mere whim under the sign of the aleatory, but out of the same irresist- 
ible need of confession and with the same varied and multiple resources 
manifested in fine arts. If, for instance as a graphic artist, beside painting 
she also approached engraving, scenography, tapestry work, pottery, 
with equally noteworthy results, in literature she made herself conspi- 
cuous both in poetry and fiction, a special place in her activity as a writ- 
er being held by translations from world poetry, fiction and drama. 
The American, Irish, Japanese and Polish literatures — sometimes hav- 
ing such brilliant representatives as Walt Whitman, W. Faulkner, J. 
Aldridge or Eugéne O’Neill — have become approachable by the Roma- 
nian reader just thanks to her translations, this being the reason why 
in 1977, warmly praising her, the writer Geo Bogza rightly said: ‘‘I first 
got acquainted with the works of Walt Whitman — the poet whom I was 
to love so deeply both as a poet and as a paragon of modesty — thanks 
to Margareta Sterian and to her fine translations done more than half 
a century ago...” 

Not less flattering are the remarks occasioned by the publication 
of several prose and verse editions, especially when these judgements 
were passed by such a great critic as the member of the Academy, Perpessi- 
cius who recommended her 1945 verse book as ‘*...a handbook and a 
memento for those who make up their mind to proceed to the conquest 
of Poetry,” pointing out “‘the precious substance of some rare feminine 
sensibility”? in the poetess’ creation. 

Thus, there is not one single realm, but two separate realms: a realm 
of the forms and colours, and another realm of the word in which, for 
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MARGARETTA STERIAN: 
Fruit Basket 
(tempera and ink on _ paper) 


haif a century now, she has been plainly asserting herself. Might this be 
‘fa hesitaticn between tools’? or ‘‘an attempt at merging the arts’? 
— wondered the exegetists. Neither the one nor the other. Since the 
two major means of expression — painting and literature — are, in this 
case, as crilic Dan Haulica pointed out, ‘‘more than just two alternate 
moments’. The same critic visualized the two hypostases as actual ‘‘com- 
munication vessels’, through which — we should add — there has been 
flowing the same spiritual fluid coming out from the same feelings and 
loaded with the ccdified data of the same unique experience which is 
rendered, it is true, by means of different images specific to each art 
but in the same sensibility keynote. To put it differently, there is, in the 
creative steps taken by Margareta Sterian either with the painter’s, the 
craftsman’s tools or with the man of letters’ tools, a perfect unity of 
topic and vision, which provides her art with a unique quality which 
makes us speak of a certain frame of mind — if not of a “‘Margareta 
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Sterian-like”’ style — so consistent and coherent is she m everything she 
has done, to special is her contribution to Romanian art and, thanks to 
these, so difficult is it to range her, as we have pointed out above, with 
the contemporary literary and artistic currents. 

Rich in resources and unprejudiced in the choice of her motifs, 
wherever she went, the artist painted or drew everything that seemed 
noteworthy to her. Thanks to this, there were created real cycles of paint- 
ings from which we can reconstruct her biography and travels. In this 
respect, quite self-evident is the travel she made in 1932 to the United 
States from where she brought a rich collection of works, among which Get- 
ting to New York, At the Niagara, New York Fish Market, A Cabaret in 
Harlem, A Park in Harlem, Central Park, and so an. The Paris she knew 
as a student, Venice and later on Leningrad and Moscow where she had 
the opportunity to travel supplied her with plenty of material for works 
that give abundant evidence of her keen sense of observation and of the 
freshness of her impressions. Still, it is Romanian realities that have pro- 
vided her with most of the topics. First and foremost I mean former Bucha- 
rest realities with picturesque corners taking both usual and unusual 
forms, as it appears in the landscape The Great Snow. She has always 
been interested in Romanian folklore which she has had the opportunity 
to thoroughly study since very young age. For instance, I am referring 
to her participation in the monographic research campaign organized in 
the village of Dragus (Transylvania) by the Romanian sociologist Dimitrie 
Gusti in 1929. Thanks to this relevant contact with Romanian folklore, 
Margareta Sterian produced thirty portraits of peasants, especially from 
the Fagdras Mountains, in gorgeous national costumes. The paintings were 
exhibited in Bucharest and Dresda, one of them being purchased for 
the artistic patrimony of the town on the Elbe. In fact, it was not the 
only time that one of her works got into foreign collections and picture 
galleries. In 1969 the French Ministry of Culture bought two of her oil 
paintings meant for the National Museum of Modern Art, and of late 
several works of the painter have got into the art collections in Erevan 
(the USSR) and Japan. 

There are several constant features in the artist’s work, and the 
most important of them is her specific attitude towards reality namely, 
the poetic contemplation of reality from most unusual angles that turn 
the simple fact of life and the most common thing into highly noble works. 
Unprejudiced and without the naturalistic complex both the artist and 
the writer dwell upon simple motifs and treat them with the freshness 
and innocence with which only primitive natures would approach them. 
But it is so only at first sight. More closely considered, the works begin 
to reveal inner tensions. The sincere emotional and subjective feelings 
and sometimes the intensity of that ‘‘pathetic fallacy” of which John 
Ruskin used to talk, very often endows the universe created by Margareta 
Sterian with a fanciful note, and this happens not only in the scenes 
with mysterious characters and strangely ambiguous beings, but also 


MARGARETA STERIAN: 
Brazilian Cariitval (oil) 


MARGARETA STERIAN: 
Queen Vashti’'s Legend (oil) 


MARGARETA STERIAN: 
The Supper (oil) 


MARGARETA STERIAN: 
The Circus (oil) 
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in the scenes from everyday life and even in some landscapes, in some 
still-life paintings. And this, because the reality rendered by the artist 
is not only the one that we grasp directly, through our senses, but a more 
complex, four-dimensional, spatial and temporal one. If, for instance, the 
painter contented herself with merely putting down sensory perceptions, 
no matter how spontaneously, sincerely, directly, would she do it, the paint- 
ing would suggest the impressionistically palped epidermis, at the most, 
and perhaps — and we don’t doubt it — an epidermis that is charming 
in nature, colour, light, and in the atmosphere of reality. But. Margareta 
Sterian’s paintings provide us always with more than that. In fact, sensory 
perception plays no other part but that of releasing the intimate springs 
that beget the hot magna of some former emotional load from the depths. 
The space of the paintings as well as the lyrical universe of some poems, 
of seme short pieces of prose, while preserving intact their crude appear- 
ance are in fact saturated with remembrances, with private as well as 
with bookish past experiences — and mind that! — with extensive cul- 
ture wisely and critically acquired. This being the case, the motif of 
some paintings evoke not so much the immediate material reality as some 
spiritual, purifying and enchanting one. The commonplace aspect of the 
petty, ordinary fact of life is only the bridge which once we’ve passed, 
we unhcedingly find ourselves in a really ‘‘magic Jand’’, as Olga Busneag 
— in her monograph published in 1977 at the Meridiane Publishing 
House — characterized Margareta Sterian’s picturesque universe. In her 
case, what we are asked to contemplate is not only and not especially what 
the artist was seeing in the moment she was creating, but rather what 
her amazed eyes saw while she was a mere child and what she and 
her fellow creatures have experienced in all times, throughout the world, 
for centuries now. It is not purely accidental that among the artist’s, 
favourite topics there are to be found circus shows, glimpses on the 
fairs and on the skating rinks — that is topics that fascinate childhood, 
and of late, carnival scenes, folklore ceremonies. Unhke the former topic 
— the topic of the show — which is traditionally suited for an expression- 
istic approach, manifest in such paintings as Rehearsal at the Sidoli 
Circus, A Cabaret in Harlem, A Turkish Woman at the Fun Fair, the latter 
topic spurs the artist to use really surrealistic accents. The bits of uni- 
verse assembled on the canvas acquire wonderful tints. With ease, the 
artist concocts funny plots. Some of them are suggested to her by old 
folklore customs. For instance, every spring, the artist is getting to one of 
the villages near Bucharest in order to witness the traditional ceremonial 
of the carnival called The Cuckoos in Branesti. Consequently, Romanian 
folklore, first of all, but also hints from different cultural and artistic 
spaces are the source from which, as from a Pandora’s box, there spring 
up fantastic creatures and histrionic characters, all surrounded by a halo 
of mystery. They come from afar, from immemorial times, and because 
of such a long way, they have exhausted their obnoxious qualities. In 
their grotesque distortions there is to be found a rather propicious action. 
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Our apprehensions almost completely fade away when confronted with 
these composite beings, since we know and sense that their unusual hyper- 
trophies, the absurdity of their attitudes, the incongruities governing them 
are not the outcome of any psychotic rapture and of any surrealistic rav- 
ing automatism, but of a game governed by irony, humour, farce and 
which the spectator is made an accomplice to. Quite naturally, fancy, 
reverie, day-dream, play here quite an important part. At the formal 
level this fact bears its consequences. With Margareta Sterian, painting 
and poetry alike have got blurred outlines. Although when done for its 
own sake, engendering meanders and arabesques, her drawing has got 
a steady line, concision and synthetic force, in painting, and especially 
in her latest productions, the part of the drawing has been almost annihi- 
lated, since the painter has taken to some transparent technique, with 
blurred areas, with evanescences and halos and with suspension periods. 
To the fabulous atmosphere there corresponds a coloured paste equally 
fabulous through the refined unconspicuous harmonies, through the stu- 
mato-like fineness of the touches with which the coloured paste was laid, 
through the nobleness of the china, mother-of-pearl, rich Indian satin- 
like quality. 

But here we have got to the homo faber and craftsman, in the highest 
sense, calling of this industrious artist with tireless, always busy hands 
that have always known how to temper the clay of the china pieces, 
that laid colour rainbows on the canvas of the paintings, that embroi- 
dered exotic gardens on the canvas of the tapestries and in the meantime 
chiseled several poetry and prose books (most of which have short-story 
character) such as Diffuse Sun, Out of Coloured Rags, The Water Castle, 
Askew over the World. And she did it all out of some generous impuise, 
out of the need for passing thoughts, joys, fits of sadness, bewilderment 
or uncertainty to her fellow creatures, as it also happened quite recently, 
on the occasion of the February 1980 exhibition in the Republica Art Gal- 
leries in Bucharest, since the painter would not give up her brush even 
now unless she wants to take up the embroidering needle or the writer’s 
pen instead. 


VASILE FLOREA 
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AN EVENT — A DICTIONARY 


One of the most positive cultural facts 
we have to register in the last years in 
Romania is, for sure, the very frequent 
publication of dictionaries of all kinds. 
They are not only useful work instru- 
ments, but the expression of the matura- 
tion of a culture that sistematically scru- 
tinizes — in this way too — its evolution. 
We have to point out literary, political, 
science, folklore, musicology, plastic arts, 
ethnology, historiography dictionaries, 
etc. And others, as important, are there 
in an advanced publishing stage. To this 
effort, up until now, the Scientific and 
Encyclopaedic Publishing House and, 
partially, the Political Publishing House 
and Albatros Publishing House brought 
their contribution. Recently the Academy 
Publishing House joined them, under its 
aegis being published an imposing work: 
The Dictionary of the Romanian Litera- 
ture from the Origins until 1900. 


The work is imposing indeed. Not only 
in its dimensions (976 pages, large format 
— 8/54x 84 — encyclopaedia type) but 
firstly by the endeavour aiming towards 
the exclusive. Carried out by a collective 
from the Linguistics, Literary History and 
Folklore Institute from Jassy Al.I. Cuza 
University, the dictionary we comment 
contains the impressive number of 1,311 
articles, of which 731 dedicated to authors 
and 477 dedicated to periodical publi- 
cations. With such an area, covering 
some centuries of literature — we could 
say totalizing — this dictionary consti- 
tutes indeed, as it is also mentioned in 
the preface, an ample synthesis of the 
Romanian literature, aesthetics and lit- 
erary history. Mentioning the ones who 
carried out this remarkable achicvement 
is an absolutely necessary preliminary 
fact. So the authors of this dictionary are 
researchers from Jassy: Stanuta Cretu, 
Gabriela Draigoi, Florin Faifer, Ion Liza- 
rescu, Dan Manuc§, Algeria Sinota, Rodica 


Suiu, Alexandru Teodorescu, Constantin 
Teodorovici, Maria Teodorovici, Leon 
Volovici, Remus Zastroiu, Lucia Berdan, 
Constanta Buzatu, Lucia Cires, Ion 
H. Ciubotaru. This restricted collective 
devoted, for one decade (the work started 
in 1968 on the initiative of the well- 
known researcher N.A. Ursu), to a system- 
atic work in which the scrupulosity 
gets on with the erudition and the exhaust- 
ing investigation in archives and libra- 
ries. The effort was fully rewarded by 
the results, proving that this kind of 
team work, well directed and having a 
noble aim, is fully efficient. This dictionary 
of the researchers from Jassy became, 
even by now, a reference book of an 
inestimable value. 


In order to support this appreciation, 
we shall restrict ourselves to telling argu- 
ments. We should start by saying that 
the dictionary offers an image of Roma- 
nian literature from the beginning till 
the brink of our century. The fact is 
easily verifiable in its important compart- 
ments. We do not exaggerate at all if 
we put down that, for instance, we find 
here the most complete map of the Ro- 
manian literary-cultural journalism in the 
last century. It is a perfect map, not 
only because it includes in its space all 
the literary-cultural publications, but the 
most important political publications that 
contained literary artistic-cultural rubrics 
and in whosc editorial staff writers were 
working. (We mention in this latter situa- 
tion 19th-century publications edited in 
all Romanian provinces as The Progress, 
The Sovereign People, The Bugle, Dimbo- 
eitsit, The Carpathians Trumpet, Future 
Romania, Traian, The Time, Literary 
Romania, The Truth, The Banner, The 
Romanian Telegraph, The Universe, etc.) 
Depending on their importance, the arti- 
cles dedicated to the publications contain 
all the necessary information: the 
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publication date, the founders, subsidizing 
sources, editors, contributors, rubrics 
main preoccupations, campaigns, polemics, 
changes of orientation or modifications 
in the editorial team, often even signi- 
ficant excerpts from the programme- 
articles and the necesary bibliographic 
information. 


Only the ones who know how much 
endeavour implies collecting these infor- 
mation by reading the periodical publi- 
cations (most of them worn out, incom- 
plete or deteriorated in the public libra- 
ries) could properly appreciate this la- 
bour. In order to understand in a proper 
way this labour, we would immediately 
add that the dictionary contains micro- 
monographic insets about all the publica- 
tions of the age, including the most 
obscure, the most ephemeral ones. And 
we could say that maybe more important 
for the researchers is the presence in 
the dictionary of the articles about less 
important, forgotten periodical publica- 
tions, often non-existent in the collections 
of the biggest libraries. The fact that 
nowadays we have by hand, due to the 
ones who carried out this dictionary, a 
complete explanatory picture of almost 
a whole century publications (in the 
Romanian Principalities the periodic pub- 
lications appear beginning? with 1829) 
is a remarkable scientific achievement. 

Of a special interest is the presence in 
the dictionary of works by uncertain, 
unknown or controversial authors. The 
initiative, seldom met in works of this 
kind, is welcome, especially that in this 
first volume of the dictionary is noted 
the old period of Romanian literature, in 
whose area there are to be registered 
numerous wrilings of this kind. Let us 
mention some of these: MNeacsu’s Letter 
(the oldest Romanian text preserved, 
written in 1521), all authorless chronicles, 
language monuments as The Ordstie Palia 
(the first translation of the Old Testa- 
ment into Romanian, printed in 1582), 
The Voronetz Codex (16th-century manu- 
script representing the Romanian transla- 
tion of religious texts), The Bible from 
Bucharest (the first Romanian transla- 
tion of the Bible, 1689), the popular 
books (The Etrotocrit, Aesopia, The Physio- 
logist, LBertoldo, <Archirie and Anadan, 
Halima, Stndipa, Varlaam and Ioasaf, 
The Gift Flower. Here is also included 
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the prose-poem Romania’s Singing, consid- 
ered as a work with controversial author- 
Ship (the specialists cannot determine 
exactly if the poem, written initially in 
French, and published in Romanian in 
1850, belongs to Alecu’ Russo or to 
Nicolae Balcescu). Let us take, formally, 
the procedure for granted, although this 
rather futile controverse that smoulders 
for a century deprives Alecu Russo of 
a writing that all editions of his work, 
all literary histories and textbooks ac- 
knowledge. 


Beyond this singular case, the articles 
in this special category are incontestably 
not only welcome (where else could they 
be discussed in another way as their 
authorship is unknown ?), but of a great 
usefulness too. As they are conceived, 
they are formed as expositive and analy- 
tical micro-insets of the work in discus- 
sion. Sometimes these insets are more 
solid than any treatise or precious history 
of the literature, and the fact that we 
find them collected together increases 
the value of this dictionary. 


Here one should also note the articles 
commenting folklore species (ballad, fairy- 
tale, lament, doina, epithalamium, riddle, 
proverb, carol, song, magic charm, extem- 
pere verse, saying, etc.). Deliberately ela- 
borated without the presumed theoretical 
apparatus, they tend, as in fact it is 
also confessed, to give image to some 
large sections of folklore creation, enume- 
rating and exemplifying the important 
classifications and to indicate them as 
possible dimensions of the historical evolu- 
tion. Also this time the intention was 
materialized to a great extent. 

Finally, as we were saying, the largest 
part of the dictionary is made up by the 
articles upon authors (731 articles from 
the total of 1,311 the work contains). 
The map is complete in this case too, 
the exhaustive being tenaciously aimed 
at. All the ones who were inspired by 
muses are noted and commented upon 
here: proper writers, translators, journal- 
ists with expressive virtues, critics, 
literary historians and theoreticians. The 
intention is obviously retrieving. For 
instance we find mentioned in the dictio- 
nary even the politicians in the second 
half of the 19th century (C. Dissescu, 
Barbu Catargiu, Candiano Popescu, N. 
Filipescu, I. Em. Florescu, Petru 
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Gradisteanu, Take Ionescu, Al. Lahovary, 
Petru Missir, etc) who, during a certain 
period signed also pages of belletristic 
literature, delivered speeches in the 
parliament, collected them in volumes, 
or edited memoirs which becoming 
public, proved prose-writer vocation. 


Of course, in the case of the authors, 
one operated with a rigorous criterion 
of hierarchy of values, expressed not only 
by appreciative judgements, but by the 
space conceded. Usually the articles con- 
tain abrief or a longer biographic incur- 
sion, the description of the work, its analy- 
sisis (on the whole or, in case of need, 
differentiated according to the genres), 
and the bibliography. In their vast major- 
ity the articles upon the authors are 
good and very good. It is true, we do 
not find (as in the case of the dictionary 
entitled Romanian Writers, coordinated 
by Mircea Zaciu and published in 1978 
by the Scientific and Encyclopaedic Pub- 
lishing House), new points of view and 
of course original in the perspective of 
a contemporary methodolgy and sensibil- 
ity. The Jassy researchers collective had 
as an aim, the intention is obvious, to 
create a dictionary of a, let us say, 
classic type, in order to have the merit 
of a synthesis, in an adequate presenta- 
tion, of the points of view of the until 
now exegesis. And, taking into account 
the programme established, the success 
is also this time complete. The personal 
opinions of the one who wrote the article 
are not only once noticeable. But they 
are nowhere affirmed with ostentation or 
polemic detachment. A well controlled 
sobriety, as it is fit for this kind of dicti- 
onary article, governs the publication 
conferring seriousness and trust to this 
work instrument. 


The principle we also mentioned above 
is generally accepted that the dimension 
of an author article in a dictionary is an 
explicit value hierarchy. The principle is 
scrupulously and wisely applied in the 
dictionary we discuss. The question is 
how far this disproportions go. We con- 
sider that sometimes the balance, otherwise 
so rigorously controlled, was spoilt. Writ- 
ers of the first rank are commented in a 
space varying between 45 pages and 
8 pages, to which is supplementary added, 
depending on the situation, one-two pages 
of bibliography. Some examples would 
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fix better the situation depicted: the 
articles about Vasile Alescandri and 
Alexandru Odobescu contain five pages 
of commentary and two of bibliography, 
the one upon Grigore Alexandrescu four 
pages of commentary and half a page of 
bibliography. Creanga, Cosbuc, Dimitrie , 
Cantemir, Dosoftei,C. Dobrogeanu-Gherea, 
Ioan Slavici about as much, Bogdan 
Petriceicu Hasdeu and Ion Eliade Radu- 
lescu are presented on five pages and 
one of bibliography, Al. Macedonski and 
Titu. Maiorescu are treated on seven 
pages and one of bibliography, I.L. Cara- 
giale on eight pages and more than two 
pages of bibliography, and Mihai Eminescu 
on seventeen pages to which two pages 
and a half of bibliography are added. 
It is true that the text page is illuminated 
by inconography which ‘“‘steals” from the 
commentary space. But it is not less 
true that this “‘loss’ is counter-balanced 
to a great extent by the format of the 
dictionary and by the very small letter 
(8/8) with which the text of the commen- 
tary is composed and the smaller one 
(6/6) used for the bibliography. 

We consider that some disproportions, 
too obvious to be ignored, are due to a 
level confusion: in this case, confounding 
a dictionary with a history of the litera- 
ture. A more judicious proportioning of 
the space would have been welcome. 
We say that because everybody knows 
that you do not appeal to a dictionary 
in order to get opinions about the work 
and life of great writers, but, usually 
for the ones of middle condition and 
especially for the forgotten or ignored 
obscures. That for the good reason that 
about the great creators the readers can 
collect information from all over (includ- 
ing textbooks), while the fog around 
the forgotten or the obscure ones is 
thick, creating difficulties even for the 
specialist sometimes. 


Evidently, we do not plead for eluding 
or minimizing (by the criterion of space 
accorded) the great personalities. We 
would only like to recommend a more 
judicious counter-balancing of the space 
in the dictionary. This especially that in 
the second volume of the dictionary, 
dedicated to our century (more precisely 
to the period 1900-1950) the number 
of first-rank writers will be, compara- 
tively, larger. Maintaining the same 
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proportions would create great difficulties, 
giving the second volume unexpected 
dimensions. We do not doubt that the 
architects of this ample work will know 
how to find the most proper solutions. 


Certainly, one could make remarks 
about some articles. It is not only about 
the predominant expositive-descriptive 
modality (which, in articles of a greater 
extent becomes annoying) of what is 
nowadays called the critical discourse, 
about the fatal quality discrepancy be- 
tween some articles (deficiency evident, 
surely, still in the articles upon the 
important writers), but also about some 
hazardous or even incorrect appreciations. 
We do not want to go into details as it 
is not good to look for spots in the sun. 
This flictionary is such an important 
achievement, that now, when we warmly 
recommend it, it seems inopportune to 
dwell upon the little deficiencies. The 
attention ought to be directed Towards 
the solidity of the ensemble. 


Before closing down it is necessary 
to mention two other big qualities of 
this dictionary. We talk about the biblio- 
graphy annexed to each article (in the 
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case of the articles upon authors, the 
bibliography has two sections: writer’s 
work and critical references). Although 
selective, it is comprehensive enough to 
include really importan elements. At last, 
the value of the dictionary is increased 
by a rich iconography, well chosen, 
that has not only an aesthetic-graphic 
function, but is a telling evidence about 
moments in the existence of a writer, 
of a work or of a publication. 

A monumental work, wished for and 
expected since a long time, the dictionary 
of the Jassy researchers collective is, 
we could say, a testimony for the mature 
competence of the Romanian literary 
historiography. It is a success of serious, 
sound and modestly patient work. Let 
us hope that the elaboration of the se- 
cond volume will last less than a decade 
(although the enormous complications are 
here of some other kind and seem to 
be insuperable) and that the new gene- 
rations of writers (including the research- 
ers) will benefit — completely — by the 
service of this undispensable scientific 
work instrument. 


Z. ORNEA 


FRENCH INTERVIEWS 


The poet and critic Ion Pop, the anim- 
ator of a youthful journal published 
in Cluj-Napoca and already leaving an 
imprint on Romanian poetry, has gathered 
in a volume Ore franceze (French Hours, 
Univers Publishing House) his talks with 
about thirty French critics, poets and 
artists. As a matter of fact, it would be 
more accurate to describe them as French- 
writing (or French-speaking) as a few of 


them (Marcel Raymond, Jean Rousset, 
Jean Starobinski) live in Geneva, while 
others (Etienne Hajdu, Magdalena Radu- 
lescu, Ionel Jianu, Julia Kristova, Tzvetan 
Todorov) come from Eastern Europe. This 
is a less common book of interviews 
inasmuch as the author is not attempting 
to outline profiles of cultural personalities 
but to find answers to questions he 
views as essential. The themes Ion Pop 
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pursues with what I would call typical 
Transylvanian stubbornness, during dia- 
logues that take different turns each 
time, are the new avantgarde, text-orient- 
ed criticism, the current status of literary 
criticism and literary history and, as a 
few of those questions are involved with 
the fine arts, the art of Constantin Bran- 
cusi. Of course, touching major problems 
of spiritual life, the poet-critic implicitly 
reveals himself. As a rule, however, the 
talks are maintained at the level of 
their issues, seldom becoming personal. 


Ion Pop’s intent, as confessed in the 
‘‘Argument” opening this book, was 
that of ‘‘outlining a dynamic moment 
of the spirit.”’ Of course, human interest 
played a part the author does not attempt 
to conceal. ‘‘A sort of exorcism of sacred 
monsters should be followed by a libera- 
tion from timidities,’ he writes in his 
Argument. And so it is, but not before 
careful preparation. The author ap- 
proaches these entretiens as so many feasts. 
He reads and re-reads the books, selects 
key phrases, establishes a hierarchy of 
questions and briefly introduces the person- 
age. I have been through all this myself. 
Three of the critics questioned by Ion 
Pop I subjected to similar discussions, and 
yet I have to confess Ion Pop did it more 
perseveringly and thoroughly. Besides 
Jean-Pierre Richard, Jean Rousset and 
Georges Poulet — the three we both 
approached — he seeks and gets striking 
revelations from Roger Caillois, Michel 
Deguy, Etiemble, Gérard Genette, Gaétan 
Picon, Marcel Raymond, Jean Starobinski, 
Tzvetan Todorov, i.e. from all the major 
critics (including those of the ‘‘poietique”’ 
trend) currently writing in French. The 
result is an excellent book, highly readable 
and useful for those willing to be knowl- 
egdeable about (Western criticism and 
spiritual life at large during the seven- 
ties — as the first interviews are dated 
1973 while the latest were done in 1976. 


The first of the interviews — listed 
alphabetically, after the interlocutors — 
is the least interesting. The interviewee, 
Roland Barthes, does not say much, he 
repeats himself, without his known panache. 
The usually bright Barthes seems to 
have been approached on the wrong day, 
he is sullen and, contrary to his usual 
incissiveness, concessive. There are, how- 
ever, a few interesting points about his 
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intellectual outlook: he professes to be 
reserved about French poetry ‘‘as it has 
less historic density than the prose.” 
Also he does not trust oral utterance, 
prefering to write, and when he writes, 
he aims at a ‘‘romanesque’’ (fictionaliza- 
tion?) of writing. As the interview took 
place, Barthes was working at Fragments 
d’un discours amoureux. That book has 
been published since, and we can see for 
ourselves what the semiologist Barthes 
meant by his orientation towards the 
‘‘romanesque’’ — a liberation, in the first 
place, from the arid language of concepts, 
a vast setting in which ideas become a 
spectacle. 


Back to Ion Pop’s dialogues. If Barthes 
appears as a tired companion, others are 
ebullient. Caillois, Etiemble, Poulet, Rich- 
ard, Genette, Picon, among the critics, 
and Francis Ponge and Pierre Emmanuel, 
of the poets, are brilliant. They speak 
inspiredly and imaginatively, making no 
bore, about their literary options, their 
likings and dislikings. Sometimes, as in 
the case of Etiemble, the stands are taken 
and lines drawn with something verging 
on fury. 


Now, reading Ion Pop’s book thinking 
of getting an idea where intellectual 
France stands today, we shall find it 
seriously divided on some points of theory. 
While Barthes, Deguy, Kristeva, Todorov, 
Genette, Richard are more or less favour- 
able to the linguistic school of criticism, 
Etiemble and Picon denounce it vehement- 
ly. Etiemble speaks of the ‘‘Tel Quel 
gang” (‘‘only yesterday the servants of 
the dreaming bourgeoisie’’) and threatens 
to write a pamphlet against the cant and 
the terrorist methods the members of 
that group practise in the intellectual 
life of Paris ; it is quite obvious his 
notion of literary criticism is different. 
Still on the rationalist standpoint, he 
believes the literary criticism is worthless 
unless it has an opening towards ethics 
and politics. Picon had (like Roger Caillois, 
he died recently) a thoroughly bad opi- 
nion of the new avantgarde. When the 
language takes itself as the message, he 
said, literature is nearing its end. When 
one writes poems with the object of humil- 
lating poetry, and the poem is another 
piece of linguistic research — as is the 
case of Denis Roche — lyricism is assas- 
sinated. As to criticism, Picon does not 
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accept the elimination of the historic 
angle. He thinks of a ‘‘methodology of 
judgement”? and waits for the rehabili- 
tation of the fiction. 

Outspoken about ‘‘Tel Quel terror” 
in criticism, Georges Poulet is, however, 
a partisan of the New Criticism. Consider- 
ed by many as a forerunner for his 
research on human time, Poulet’s analysis 
ignores biography, yet takes into account 
subjectivity, the spirit, the cogito that 
invents and puts into place everything. 
At the same time, he refrains from being 
a judge of writings, considering ‘‘criticism 
as an act of love’ to be the only valid 
approach. Adding the fact that his anal- 
ysis of the concept of human time leaves 
out the chronological (historical) angle, 
we seem to have all the arguments to 
classify Georges Poulet among the new 
critics. This may well be so, yet Ion Pop 
waves the idea of text analysis in front 
of him and this kind, concessive spirit, 
comprehensive to a fault, hastily retreats: 
‘‘The question is disastrous for me, as 
it fully exposes my weakness. These 
things do not concern me one bit, since 
they proceed from the domain of impres- 
sion into that of expression, i.e from 
the field of thought and immediate 
perception into that of the metamorphosis 
and translation called language.” 


Another precursor and master, the 
eighty-year-old Marcel Raymond, of 
whom Ion Pop sketches an excellent 
portrait, has serious reservations about 
psychoanalysis and is downright hostile 
towards ‘‘this kind of literature and this 
kind of criticism,” meaning the avant- 
garde contemporary poetry playing games 
with words and the literary criticism 
which expects everything from linguis- 
tics. Pushing even farther his challenge 
to avantgarde philosophers, Raymond 
goes on to say that a critic should be a 
dreamer ; much in the same vein, Poulet 
ventured to request the interpreter to 
identify himself with the mysterious inner 
song of the work. 


Jean-Pierre Richard is contrastingly 
concessive. He accepts psychoanalysis, 
searching himself an opening into an 
‘farchaeology of ghosts”’ (this is also to be 
seen in his recent volume of ‘‘micro- 
readings’), although, as he says himself, 
his is an earlier Freud: the interpretations 
of Lacan and his disciples seem to him 
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too heavily ‘‘signifier-oriented.’’ Richard 
differs from his master Poulet in that 
he believes in the possibility to blend the 
criticism of meaning with the criticism 
of the way words work, that is a coopera- 
tion between plurithematicism (his method) 
and text analysis. He does. not 
mind the verbal innovation of the ‘‘Tel 
Quel” group ; here, too, he seems pre- 
pared to accept new suggestions for the 
analysis from whichever quarter they 
come. I read carefully and was rightfully 
moved by this chapter of Ion Pop’s 
book. Like the author, I went to Richard’s 
courses at ‘‘Paris VIII— Vincennes” and I 
paid many visits to the critic later, 
after he was, at last, accepted at the 
Sorbonne. Pop’s later Richard is more 
melancholy and tempted to evade from 
his own thematism. He obviously wants 
to outgrow the stage of fragmentary 
analysis, and the next stop seems to be 
psychoanalysis. 


His pupil Gérard Genette (an Ecole 
normale graduate self-taught in linguis- 
tics), leans towards semiotics, while 
trying to reconcile the synchronic and 
diachronic approaches. Starobinski aims 
at all-embracing criticism, at a balance 
of priorities in analysis, at a synthesis 
within which the historic perspective and 
the psychoanalysis would come together. 
According to him, criticism is a disci- 
pline of understanding, not of judgement. 
What remains to be seen is whether 
understanding is possible without judge- 
ment. In this debate a special place is 
held by Roger Caillois. His interview 
stands apart through the _ intellectual 
liveliness, the clarity and beauty of his 
discerning spirit. Undoubtedly, Caillois 
was a great intellect, with a wide per- 
ception, open to both the fantastic in 
nature and the poetry of the bookish. 
He believed art is capable to reach 
even farther than science in the process 
of approaching and getting to know 
things. 

Of the contemporary French poets, 
Ion Pop chose Pierre Emmanuel, Francis 
Ponge, André Frénaud, Philippe Soup- 
pault, i.e. the ones connected with an 
earlier avantgarde. His curiosity pays 
off. Ponge is brilliant and polemic, an 
old dissenter still fascinated by the roots 
of the word. Souppault, a veteran of the 
protracted war of surrealism, believes 
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(or does he?) that his poems, fully incom- 
prehensible to the adults, are read, today, 
by the children: ‘I swear grown-ups 
understand nothing of my poems, the 
ones who understand are the children. 
I know because I am still a child myself.” 
Which means surrealism was (and still 
is, through a few survivors) a state of 
mind. Pierre Emmanuel, well known in 
this country, denounces the literature 
‘‘which is a privileged act of the spirit.” 
Being a writer alone, he thinks, is highly 
dangerous; the writer should partici- 
pate in some collective experience. ‘‘Poe- 
try is a particular way of placing oneself 
in the reality,” he says. This is an intel- 
ligent statement. 

I have to leave out of this review 
Ion Pop’s talks with other writers and 
almost totally omit the artists’ answers. 
However, I declare having a soft spot 
for Sonia Delaunay; she is past ninety, 
quick-witted, terse and impatient with 
today’s ‘‘fumistes’’. She did not like the 
surrealists. She thinks Breton had a 
strongly mercantile spirit (‘‘Breton was 
a full-time salesman’’) ; he was the middle- 
man in a number of deals with paintings. 
Sonia Delaunay is wholly unsentimental. 
On the contrary, Jean Cassou is a pes- 
simist with quite agreeable memories 
of the Paris literary life of the past. 
‘‘We had nothing to do: we had lunch 
and supper, we went to bistros and 
cafés, -we walked, talked, smoked, drank, 
went to the exhibitions — we could af- 
ford to do all these. We were wasling 
our time, that, precisely, was wonder- 
ful — we wasted it ”’ Of course, no 
more of this today. Today ‘“‘is hell, 
Hell —”’ 

There are a few pieces which do not 
mean much. Genevieve Serreau is out 
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of place between Rousset and Staro- 
binski. Her contribution is merely inform- 
ative, and superficial at that. In Ion 
Pop’s place, I would had left her out 
of the book. The same goes for our com- 
patriot Ionel Jianu who only supplied 
anecdotes. The ubiquitous Robert Kan- 
ters does not say anything essential, 
either. Well, maybe such items are sup- 
posed to set out, by comparison, the 
brilliance of the other dialogues. 

With books like French Hours it 
usually happens that the name on the 
cover is that of an expendable character. 
He stays in the shadow, asks a number 
of questions, then records the answers. 
However, Ion Pop raises above this 
unenviable (for a critic) status. He gets 
at the top of the page, uninhibitedly 
stating his views. In other words, he 
becomes a _ thoughtful, informed and 
inspired interlocutor himself. His inter- 
views are well conducted, they have a 
script and usually stick with it. Frénch 
Hours are, ultimately, a book about 
him, not only about his illustrious com- 
pany. Guarded and suspicious at first 
sight, serious and friendly deeper down, 
his nature is revealed by these meaning- 
ful dialogues. Shall I also say that, 
wriling of such holy places like L’Escho- 
lier, the café in Place de la Sorbonne 
a.s.o., Jon Pop stirs some of my deepest 
feelings of nostalgia? Time passes, indeed. 
Literary schools fade away, fashions die 
very young, the champions switch alle- 
giances. So many things passed within 
a single decade! Picon thought, for 
instance, that it is no longer the works 
that matter, but the trends only. May 
his prophecy be proved a lie. 


EUGEN SIMION 
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A BOOK OF WISDOM 


In the constantly richer literature con- 
cerning the history of Romanian ideas 
and mentalities, Alexandru Dutu’s new 
book Models, Images, Prospects, recently 
published by Dacia Publishing House in 
Cluj-Napoca, marks an important stage. 
Certainly, also in the personal bibliogra- 


phy of this erudite, profound and at the‘ 


same time fertile resarcher who brought 
most important contributions to a rela- 
tive new chapter of the history of Roma- 
nian culture, Models, Images, Prospects is 
a collection of studies and articles, re- 
views and chronicles of Alexandru Dutu 
in the last years and the very fact that 
the author managed to reconstruct them 
organically in a volume, unitarian as for 
economy and substance, shows not only 
a good command of the one of the very 
exigent domains of the humanities, but 
also the crystallization of a programme of 
progressive clarification phases and stages 
of Romanian intellectual life that for a 
long time had been let in the penumbra 


« cone of the research. Therefore the author 


fulfils, by each of his investigations and 
published works, this programme and as 
the Latin poet could declare ‘‘Quatquat 
tentabam dicere versus erat” (Anything I 
was trying to say was verse), Alexandru 
Dutu reached a stage of his creation in 
which what he studies and writes is a 
valuable contribution to the history of 
our people’s ideas and mentalities. 


In Models, Images, Prospects, the first 
chapter of the book we deal with, the 
author — the same as in his _ previous 
works — is accustoming the researcher and 
the culture lover to replace the old cliches 
with new perspectives, more proper for 
the realities, wider and clearer upon the 
intellectual phenomena in the past. Alex- 
andru Dutu pleads against the habit of 
‘“‘crowding in the memory, as in a con- 
signment, shop, everything known about 
the cultures of the.world’’ against the 
obsolency of criteria used by former com- 
paratists and rightly wonders “‘whether 
literary history and arts history could 
still be studied as a century ago and whe- 
ther it is normal that they should con- 
tinue ignoring each other reciprocally.” 


The author aims to new and more correct 
criteria of understanding past ideas and 
mentalities; he cannot accent a cultural 
standard, no matter if it is chosen from a 
great culture, for deciding then upon ‘‘the 
influences’? (between the brackets) that 
culture could have in the intellectual life 
of other socicties, but an attentive re- 
search of the motives that explain the 
integration of the foreign works and ideas 
in a certain area of culture. In this way 
we shall give up the comfortable follow- 
ing of the transfers between the ‘“‘big”’ 
cultures and the “‘little’’? cultures, identi- 
fying, in every area of thinking and spiri- 
tual creation, their own justificalions of 
integrating in the major idea trends and 
especially the contribution of national 
cultures to developing and diversifying 
these trends. For this, Alexandru Dutu 
speaks out for a straightforward appeal 
to the history of the mentalities, to the 
history of the connections between peo- 
ples and to identifying the great thinking 
and creation models towards which every 
culture felt the need of converging, not 
under the impact of ‘‘the influences” or 
sacrificing to ‘‘the fashion’, but ‘‘under 
the impact of the existence programme 
that every society establishes, coming 
out from life realities. Such results need 
three compulsory criteria for the researcher 
of each phenomenon (a great book, a 
wide-spread idea, a mental attitude), and 
precisely the integration of the pheno- 
menon in the cultural expression of the 
age and of the society that generated it, 
the comparison of the cultural models 
and the synchronic and diachronic inves- 
tigation of the universality forms in 
which the cultural models are included. 


Alexandru Dutu’s volume offers, in 
its totality, the application of this vision 
and method criteria, exposed in the first 
chapter. The author discusses a series of 
phenomena of Romanian or universal 
culture with the preeccupation not only 
of extracting new significances from these 
phenomena, but also of justifying their 
deeper understanding by a new tackling 
of the facts in the light of mentalities 
history, anindispensable ally of the 
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history of the literatures, arts and cultures 
on the whole. Thus, in the study Mental 
Images and Literary Structures: Mutation 
in the 19th Century, Alexandru Dutu 
underlines the more and more important 
role of the written culture in the European 
societies since the end of the 18th cen- 
tury, in the enlightenment period, the 
modification of the images upon world 
and the adoption of the new cultural 
models, the appearance of new mental 
attitudes. The same thing in the chapter 
The Image of the Other: Travellers’ Ac- 
counts, in which the author presents a per- 
tinent chronology of the foreign scholars 
who visited our country, beginning with 
the humanists who were discovering the 
Roman origin of the Romanians in the 
15th—17th centuries, with the travellers 
who, especially in the 17th century, were 
insisting upon the facts of Romanian civil- 
ization, till the representatives of the 
Enlightenment, attentive to the social 
phenomenon and to the efforts for liberty 
and reforms of the Romanians in the 
18th and 19th centuries. The Image of 
the Exemplary Man: The Wise and the 
Knight, Reciprocal Perception: Roma- 
nian-English Intellectual Relations during 
the Inter-War Period, but especially in 
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the chapter Images from Books and Towns, 
here are some articulations of Alexandru 
Dutu’s volume. Reading the book Models, 
Images, Prospects is a real intellectual 
satisfaction and the enriching of the in- 
formation is associated with a_ better 
insight in many culture phenomena. The 
work of many scholars, the influence of 
works, ideas or societies, many until now 
imperfectly understood things being pre- 
sented according to Alexandru Dutu’s 
clear conception in their real human and 
cultural context. 


Models, Images, Prospects is not only 
an important scientific contribution but 
also ‘‘a book of wisdom’’ in the venerable 
series to which Alexandru Dutu dedicated 
so many of his efforts; thus the words 
in which the French scholar Desmaletz 
was presenting in 1743 to the Count of 
Noailles the French translation of one 
of Dimitrie Cantemir’s works are fit for 
it: the author tried in his book ‘‘to create 
pleasant and worthy of being noticed 
facts, deserving to be imitated and able to 
encourage towards virtue by its example’, 
convinced that ‘‘the truth is the soul of 
history’’, as the facts are its body. 


VIRGIL CANDEA 


MODERN COMPARATISM 


The demon motif permits us an insight 
into the deepest and most incandescent 
nucleus of romanticism. In this motif con- 
verge, on the thematic-characterologic le- 
vel, the figures of the Titan and the genius 
of the rebel and the sceptic touched by 
the mal du siécle; on the stylistic-com- 
positional level, a whole aesthetics of the 
opposition and the antithesis; on the ima- 
gistic level, the archetypes of subter- 
ranean fire, of darkness and night, of 
shadow; on the ideological level the ‘‘double 
disidence’” (the double attraction) re- 
marked by an acute contemporary exeget 
of the Romanticism: the one towards the 


Revolution and the Religion (sce Octavio 
Paz, Los jidos del limo. Del romanticismo 
a la vanguardia, Ediciones Seix Barral, 
Barcelona, 1974); and on the _ philoso- 
phic meditation level, the magic feeling 
of the nature, the poetic neo-animism 
from Novalis’s Fragments and Schelling’s 
works , where the affect is simulatenously 
experienced as the appeal towards the 
heights and the fascination of the abyss. 
Therefore it is almost inevitable that the 
problem of demonism should push the 
researcher towards reconstructing almost 
the whole romantic problematic seen from 
this point of view. It was the path that 
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Elena Loghinovski* chose, not only start- 
ing from the inherent dynamics of the 
topic, but also due to the writer’s own 
inclination and her real vocation. 

Having such an ambitious and broad 
area to cover and making use of an uncom- 
mon scholarship the book From the Demon 
to Hyperion incites to meditation about 
the justification and the pertinency of 
such studies, it urges us, so to say, to 
re-open the ‘‘files’” of comparative liter- 
ature, a discipline which, like many 
others in the field of humanism and liter- 
ature, is now passing through a period of 
epsitemological redefinitions and unrest. 

It was said — and, I think, justly — 
that there is a crisis in the classic compa- 
ratism , a science that was born in the 
ideologic and methodologic area of the 
early positivism. The unease with which 
one reads voluminous studies on such top- 
ics as say, Li Po’s influence in Denmark, 
or Leopardi’s in Nepal (such examples 
are imaginary, surely) comes from the 
evidence of the truth that in literature 
such echoes are not more important than 
occasional biographical data. So that, the 
same protests that were raised against 
the exaggerations of psychoanalysis were 
to be expected as a reaction to the ex- 
cesses of comparative “‘sourceology’’. Data 
regarding the circulation of ideas in a 
certain epoch and over a certain geogra- 
phical area may very well prove useful 
enough as additional arguments in the 
history or sociology of culture, but not 
more than that; on the contrary, they 
may become very pernicious as long as 
they try to accredit the superstition that 
a work is a ‘‘product”’ or a ‘“‘result’’. 

To this comparativism of the sources 
and influences is opposed today, unfor- 
tunately not very explicitly, a compara- 
tivism of structures. If we agree to reduce 
the confusing polysemy of the term ‘“‘struc- 
ture’? to the meaning Lucian Goldmann 
gave it, namely that of ‘‘significant 
structure’ (see the essay The Concept of 
Significant Structure in the History of 
Culture) we can easily notice that its 
place in the ‘‘system of literature’ is 
not very different to that occupied by 
‘‘the structures of the deep’ in the 


* Elena Loghinovski, From the Demon to ILype- 
rion, The Demon Motif with Lermontov and in 
European Romanticism, Univers Publishing House 
Bucharest, 1979. 
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transformational outlook in the frame- 
work of the language system. In Gold- 
mann’s view, the genesis and under- 
standing of these structures derive from 
a ‘‘vision of the world’’, a collective con- 
sciousness of the social group, and which 
constitutes the competence aspect, while 
for their definite actualizing in ‘‘surface 
structures” is responsible the writer’s 
‘‘performance’’, as an individual and mem- 
ber of the respective group. Thus, the 
task of comparative literature is — or 
Should be — from this point of view, to 
reveal the dialectics of competence and 
performance, to explain the ‘‘transfor- 
mation rules” by which a profound con- 
tent projects for itself a surface ‘‘homo- 
logon’’, that is, a literary work. 


Although we do not find in Elena Lo- 
ghinovski’s book explicit data about the 
epistemologic basis, or—as_ Roland 
Barthes would call it — about her ‘‘reading 
system’’,it seems to me that a fundament- 
al good sense, resulting from the fineness 
of approach to the text leads the author 
towards exactly such a comparativism 
of the structures, and this is demonstrated 
particularly in the main chapter of her 
book The Demon at the Zenith of his 
Fulfilment. An important aspect of the 
profound significant structure is the rhe- 
torical apparatus of the literary genres; 
discussing this formal data implies a sub- 
jacent comparativism, but the sugges- 
tions about the ‘“‘paternity’? of one or 
the other of these genres are nothing 
more than structural guidemarks. So, 
taking over a thesis formulated by Soviet 
researcher E. Maximov, the author 
notes ‘‘the fusion in the poem of the 
two species of this genre, namely the no- 
velistic, narrative poem, as created by 
Byron... and Pushkin...— and the 
poem as mystery (Milton, Byron, Moore, 
Vigny); but at the same time EI. Loghino- 
vski means to separate herself from this 
opinion by more adequately understand- 
ing Lermontov’s performance: ‘‘In our 
view The Demon is a mystery-poem, a 
philosophical-psychological one. Such a 
definition of the literary species of the 
poem is more exact regarding the real 
nature of the poem, and is also expressing 
the three levels of its structure. It also 
underlines the important fact that the 
central level is neither a philosophical or 
a mythological one, but a psychological 
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one. In fact, it is not the analysis of the 
inner universe of the hero that serves the 
debate around the philosophical problems 
and concepts, but, on the contrary, the 
philosophic generalizations ... profoundly 
reveal the hero’s psychology, who is not 
so much a “‘spirit’”? but a ‘‘soul’’ (pp. 
169—170). A similar comparative-struc- 
tural vision guides the author when analys- 
ing the manner in which Lermontov as- 
serts a vision of the world during the so- 
called ‘‘Decembrist crisis’ (see pages 
176—177). Starting from some _ obser- 
vations of the subtle dialectician who was 
Vissarion Bielinski, Elena Loghinovski 
choses as structural marks, as thesis and 
antithesis, the Goethean affirmation an 
the Byronian negation, and defines Ler- 
montov’s synthesis in this manner: “. 
to the Byronian sentiment of disillusion 
on the ideal level, Lermontov opposes the 
Goethean faith in an ideal; to Goethe’s 
formula for resolving the contradictions, 
he opposes Byron’s negation”’ (p. 176). 
We particularly stressed the methodolo- 
gical aspect of the work for justifying our 
diagnosis, namely that this book might 
be connected to a new fertile orientation 
in the field of comparative literature. We 
also might quote other successes in this 
book, as for instance, the very interesting 
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third chapter (The Demon’s Road towards 
the Fulfilment), dedicated — as Alain Guil- 
lermou would say — to the ‘‘inner gen- 
esis’? of Lermontov’s poem, or the last 
chapter (The Demon at the Centuries Cross- 
roads. A New Literary Motif — Hype- 
rion), which discusses with precision and 
lucidity the way a romantic motif is 
actively influencing new ideas in mo- 
dern poetry, here, as a structural guide- 
mark, being invoked Eminescu’s great 
poem Hyperion. 

At the same time, one could make some 
remarks, or rather minor suggestions. For 
instance in the chapter Preliminaries of 
this Motif in European Literature, the con- 
tribution of Baroque demonology, espe- 
cially that of the Spanish Golden Cen- 
tury (Tirso de Molina, Mira de Amescua, 
and first of all, Calderon de la Barca) 
should not have been neglected. The re- 
discovery of these works, as it is known, 
constituted one of the main creative sti- 
muli for German romanticism. Similarly, 
when analysing the mythological origins 
of the motif, speaking about Hesiod’s 
Works and Days, the author could have 
profitably used the structural data pre- 
sented in Jean-Pierre Vernant’s essay 
Hesiod’s Myth of the Ages, published in 
his book Mythe et pensée chez les Grecs. 


CESAR VALLEJO IN ROMANIAN 


It is perhaps superfluous, if not always 
useless, to break through open doors by 
reminding once more of the cultural im- 
portance of translations, of the fact that 
they can and must mark reference mo- 
ments in the target literature, if the trans- 
lator’s industry is touched by the wing 
of the congener genius. It appears that, 
in the case of the Romanian version of 
Peruvian César Vallejo’s poems from the 
volume Black Heralds * this matter is 
emphasized with such peremptory inno- 
cence, with such overwhelming gravity, 


* César Vallejo, Heralzii negri (Black Heralds), 
translation, foreword and notes by Mihai Can- 
tuniari. Preface by Vasile Nicolescu. Univers 
Publishing House, Bucharest, 1979) 


in all its, I would say, ontological acuity, 
that it deserves to be signalled: ‘‘We 
believe that a world which does not know 
one of its great poets is an orphan world. 
It will freeze without salvation, however 
many matches would sparkle feverishly 
in the night of ignorance” (p 19). To the 
inferno of the white sheet of paper, poet 
Mihai Cantuniari descends to meet poet 
César Vallejo, to pass with him through 
the marshes of human suffering, to lead 
him through the symphony of sounds and 
meanings of the Romanian language. 
Compared with the incandescent tem- 
perature at which the fusion of the em- 
pathic alloy has taken place, the cold, 
technicist-philological considerations of 
the commentator may appear as an 
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impiety. In their language, which is hard- 
ly that of ‘‘sparkling matches’’, where 
big torchés should shine, they will, ne- 
vertheless, try to be the tribute of respect 
which such a “‘spiritual work’ deserves. 


On various occasions I have asserted 
that approximation and empiricism in the 
theory and practice of translations can 
be excelled only on the basis of contrast- 
ive stylistics. AS a compulsory preliminary 
operation this involves the determination 
of the inertial point of the author’s indi- 
vidual style which we translate in the 
functional stylistic system of the source 
language, in order that, on the basis of 
this diagnosis, we should be able to create 
a functional ‘‘homologue’”’, having the 
same position in the system of the target 
language. Like any linguistic phenomenon, 
the insertion of an idiostyle in a more 
extensive stylistic system takes place in 
two co-ordinates and must be considered 
from two points of view: in synchrony and 
in diachrony. At this point the translator’s 
work comes in touch on the one hand 
with that of the statistician, on the other 
hand with that of the critic and literary 
historian. From the synchronic point of 
view, the determination of the point of 
insertion in practice means an estimation 
of the ‘‘dosage”’ of the various specialized 
manners of speaking within the frame- 
work of a language (the ‘‘standard”’ lan- 
guage, argot, slang, jargon, cant, dia- 
lects, socio-professional versions, written 
and spoken aspects of a language, etc.) in 
the formation of an individual style, as 
well as of the concrete translatability 
index of each one of them. From the dia- 
chronic point of view, the idiostyle must 
be considered in connection with the gen- 
eral rhetorical system of the source liter- 
ature, as well as with the various rhe- 
torics in force (generational styles, liter- 
ary currents, and so on), and for each 
moment/work one must determine its place 
within the framework of the ‘‘inner his- 
tory’, that is, of the stylistic evolution 
of the author in question. 

From both points of view the task of 
Vallejo’s translator proves particularly 
complicated and difficult. 

In synchrony, the position of the Valle- 
jian idiostyle is determined by a series of 
oppositions such as peninsular Spanish 
vs. American Spanish, American Spanish 
vs. Peruvian Spanish and others, by the 
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problem of the Castilian-Quechua_ bilin- 
guism, active or latent in any Peruvian, 
or by the various achievements of the 
respective bilinguism, which are highly 
varied depending on the geographical 
zone (coastal vs. ‘‘Altiplano’’), on habitat 
(rural vs. urban) or on the various ‘‘de- 
grees’ of racial mixture (‘‘criollo’’, ‘‘in- 
dio’, ‘‘cholo”’, ‘‘cuarterén’’, etc.). If in 
the case of Vallejo, for instance, the prob- 
lem of the socio-linguistic versions does 
not carry such weight as in the case of 
the ‘“‘indigenous” novel, or that of an 
author such as José Maria Arguedas, of 
both Castilian and Quechua expression, 
it is nevertheless not absent, at least at 
the lexical level where Peruvianisms of 
Quechua origin raise almost insurmount- 
able obstacles in the translator’s way, 
as they are carriers of ‘‘exotic’’ connnota- 
tions which, for obvious reasons, cannot 
be rendered in Romanian. It would seem 
that, here again, the phantom of the false 
and sterile alternative ‘‘localization or ali- 
enation’’ shows up again. It is a spurious 
alternative, because no answer of prin- 
ciple will offer a panacea solution. The 
answer will have to be thought out for 
every case in part. Thus, for the two 
Quechuisms in the last sonnet of the 
Autochthonous Tercet, ‘‘chicha’’ and ‘‘hu- 
aine’’, it seems to me that Mihai Cantuni- 
ari has rightly adopted the Romanian 
equivalents rachiu (brandy) and hora (Ro- 
manian round dance), respectively, even if 
some priggish analyst might object that 
the first word lacks the sign for ‘‘maize’’, 
and the second, for ‘‘indigenous’” and 
‘from the Andine region’. What the 
translator has correctly intuited is the fact 
that in the poem in question Vallejo has 
not aimed at an exact anthropological in- 
formation, but at a realistic notation in 
a rural picture in which squalor and alco- 
holism are contrasted with the grace of 
Aurora’s blue dance. We may once more 
note that, through its wider opening, the 
generic rachiu (brandy) is better justi- 
fied than any exotic word, whilst the 
genealogical nobility of the Romanian 
hora, related to the Greek choros, hieratic 
choreographic pendant of tragedy, opens 
up again towards generality, this time 
in the sublime. Moreover, these lexical 
elements do not obey a stylistic stimulus 
from the sphere of the picturesqueness 
but another one wich will be discussed 
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further on, and which consists in an cffort 
to revigorate a lymphatic and spent ‘‘po- 
etic” language by incorporating expressive 
elements from everyday language. 

We have therewith reached the prob- 
lem of determining the Vallcjian point 
of insertion in diachrony. The Black 
Heralds belongs to the literary climate of 
‘‘modernism’’, that is, to that ecumenical- 
Hispanic literary movement animated by 
the Nicaraguan Rubén Dario which pro- 
ceeds on both sides of the Atlantic to 
liquidate the choking rhetoric of an epi- 
gonic and obsolete romanticism. Assimil- 
ating creatively the lesson of the Par- 
nassus and of symbolism, as well as that 
of Whitman and of the Hugolian visiona- 
riness, the “‘weapons” he makes use of 
are numerous, extending from strange 
sounds and rhythms summoned to express 
a state of musical ‘“‘indefiniteness” to 
the incorporation of conversational dic- 
tion in poetry. Unamuno was reproaching 
Rubén Dario with the fact that he want- 
ed to say things ‘‘... that have never 
been thought in Castilian...” thereby 
involuntarily bestowing a great eulogy 
upon him. With Vallejo, as I have already 
shown, such concerns are those presiding 
over the appearance of Quechuisms, which 
belong to the oral dowry of the Peruvian ; 
in other instance, however, this tendency 
acts in a much deeper and more interest- 
ing way, becoming, for example, the 
structural principle of the poem itself, 
framed in keeping with the rhythm of 
the oral dialogue. Mihai Cantuniari’s dia- 
gnosis seems to be particularly correct 
from this point of view too, which appears 
from the ‘‘homologue’’ chosen for the 
Romanian version of the Black Heralds: 
the generational style of the 1900 mo- 
ment. There is ample room for specula- 
tion on the coincidence of the ‘‘lateral 
areas’, not only in linguistics, but also 
in the history of culture: in Romania 
too there has been in la belle époque a 
quarrel with the romantic tradition which 
had gown sterile, offering an opportunity 
for a radical renewal of the poetic lan- 


guage, and opening the way for a plenary’ 


expression of the twentieth-century spi- 
rit. With reference points wholly simi- 
lar -to those of the ‘‘modernists’” — Par- 
nassus, symbolism, instrumentalism, En- 
glish preraphaelitism , etc. — the youths 
grouped in the beginning of the century 


around Alexandru Macedonski’s literary 
club Literatorul rose against the epigon- 
ic ‘‘Jiminescianism’’, which was desecrat- 
ing the great poet’s heritage. The trans- 
lator grasps the moment of ineffable in- 
candescence of the change, of the clench- 
ing present between the two rhetorics, 
of the uncertainty, and even of the awk- 
wardness of the innovating experiment, 
of the inertia of the remanent old yield- 
ing — not readily, but yielding still — 
more and more ground to the new. 

That is why in forming the Romanian 
equivalent of the Vallejian expression one 
may, for instance, identify the contribu- 
tion of the great ‘‘minor master’ Stefan 
Petica, of George Bacovia (a _ pioneer, 
among other things, of the ‘‘conversa- 
tional poetry’? in Romanian) or even of 
Tristan Tzara’s first poem (written in 
Romanian) in which the future ‘‘insur- 
gent” of Zurich, still within the frame- 
work of symbolism puts to the test the 
prototypes of the Dadaist tools he was 
later to use. 

A new functional homology apprehended 
by Mihai Cantuniari indicates here the 
point of insertion of the Black Heralds 
in the inner diachrony of César Vallejo’s 
work. As in Tzara’s case, in the first poems 
of the Peruvian the informed reader seeks 
the germs of the radical innovations sub- 
sequently achieved in Trilce and in 
Poemas hnmanos. This strain of expecta- 
tion, of the promise we would have seen 
fulfilled, the translator grasps in a poem 
such as, for example, Spergesia (of which 
the title itself heralds a mature Vallejo’s 
stupendous capacity for verbal invention: 
‘*Hispergesia’’, created from ‘‘esperanza”’ 
+ ‘‘analgesia” is a procedure analogous 
to that which has afforded ‘‘Trilce’” from 
‘triste’? + ‘‘dulce’’). 


Ifin Vallejo’s case the prospect depends 
on acertain ‘‘playful’’ disposition of the 
reader — because as a matter of fact we 
know that the poet has kept his word 
— we would like to believe that the feel- 
ing of expectation which the Romanian 
version of the Black Heralds awakens 
(which is also the most peremptory proof 
of the success of the rendering) will be 
satisfied by Mihai Cantuniari with a trans- 
lation of the major works of the Peruvian 
poet. A wish, but also a challenge. 


VICTOR IVANOVICI 
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A DANCE OF WORDS? 


After a four-year silence Alexandra Tir- 
ziu had two books published almost sim- 
ultaneously: Sperietoarea din Hors (The 
Scarecrow of Hors) and Locatarul (The 
Tenant). From the very beginning I would 
call them novels in spite of their rather 
diminutive size and, also, in spite of 
their anti-traditional techniques. 

Alexandra Tirziu’s début dates from 
1967, when Nu se poate preciza (It Can't 
Be Said for Sure) was published, and 
her first, slim, novel, Nu-mi pasa (I 
Don’t Care) was published in 1969. At 
that time, she fell into a larger group, 
more or less approriately called onirical. 
Like with all literary groups, the members 
had in common a number of traits about 
equal to that of the dissimilarities that 
separated them, individualizing each one 
of them. In theory, it parted with the 
traditional fiction techniques, which onir- 
ics would replace with dream, not as 
something gratuitous but leading to- 
wards anew meaning, attempting to create 
a new image of the word; granted, that 
was an enciphered image and its meanings 
therefore, had to be decoded. They brought 
about a comeback of surrealism and Da- 
daism, two old discoveries of Romanian 
avantgarde, resumed after the second 
age of modernism, around 1940, when 
the ‘‘Pope of the surrealists’”, André 
Breton, spoke of the surrealist centre 
moving to Romania. Thus techniques 
seemingly belonging to one moment only, 
are recurrent and blend with others in 
order to make up new attitudes towards 
art. 

Alexandra Tirziu’s recently published 
novels are no longer circumscribed by 
onirism. In fact, what the readers and 
critics liked about the 1969 novel J Don’t 
Care was the direct manner, open to the 
point of sounding tough, in which a nurse 
told her everyday experiences. Abrupt, 
with a broken quality that outlined the 
epic, £ Dont’t Care was the novel of an 
outraged soul. 

What is the story of The Tenant? 
Someone wants to change apartments 
with somebody else. That is all the 
story, and the character’s name may be 


Phil, just as well as Ben, X or Y. The 
world is divided into compartments, the 
houses are divided into apartments, people 
resemble each other in appearance only. 
The fundamental question is how to 
communicate in a world made up by in- 
dividualities, and what is it that adds 
up to a collectivity called town orsociety. 
The tenant has a small ad published in a 
newspaper in order to achieve the desired 
exchange of apartments. From here narra- 
tion (which has no meaning except to 
enlighten a way of conceiving literature) 
is replaced by phone calls, mental dis- 
courses and chance meetings. Lines people 
say clash against one another. Their im- 
pact reveals something, something, mys- 
terious, to be defined for each case in part. 
But ‘‘each case in part” is neither a per- 
son nor acharacter, but an idea of what 
might constitute the substance of a char- 
acter, of what some person or another 
might expect from life, of what each 
thinks society should be like in order to 
warm his soul. Aspiration and meannes 
candour or parvenitism come up from 
every side. The suggestion implied by the 
novelist is that the Cartesian world of 
rules and principles is apposed on reality, 
not inherent to it. 


The Scarecrow of Hors — we have here 
a word-play on The Wizard of Oz — has as 
little story as The Tenant. In the ‘‘stone- 
work and decorative object workshop”’ 
of the imaginary Hors, a contract is 
taken up for ascarecrow. What kind will 
this be, and to what purpose will it be 
used, is hard to tell. Do the inhabitants 
of Hors intend to put it in the midst 
of the fields, or the orchards or the market- 
place? Everything is conjecture in the 
novel, everything can become its con- 
trary. To understand the technique of the 
ambiguity with which Alexandra Tirziu 
operates, here is a sample: 


‘‘What do we do about the scarecrow? 
Cleante inquired, reading the papers for 
himself. ‘‘I see it is a firm, profitable 
order.” 

‘‘The order is firm, we are not making 
up our minds...” 
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‘‘Let’s see, first, whom do we want 
to scare, make up a list,” I suggest. 

‘‘T say, scare them all,’’ Speranta says, 
‘fall who rob us.” 

‘‘And how do we know who is robbing 
us and who is not?” 

‘You look around.”’ 

‘‘And what do you see?” 

‘You might see a crow. It wouldn’t be 
bad to give it a scare.” 

‘It should be destroyed .’’ 

‘Scaring it would still be something ; 
if only we could make up an effective 
scarecrow who would make all the crows 
flee, all the predators,’ Uncle Mutulete 
sighed. 

‘‘We’ll make it up all right, but how, 
of what?” 

‘‘1?d like it to be in stone,”’ I say cares- 
sing with my palm the huge block car- 
ried with enough difficulty to the work- 
shop and out of which I keep taking away 
chips and slates... It is a cold mate- 
rial,’ I add, ‘“‘tough and relentless, it 
doesn’t give up easily, but when you beat 
it, it’s yours and it stays yours. Stone 
has character, the future belongs to it” 


(p. 12) 

The above talk is a series of lines en- 
tailed by one another, but not logically, 
not in the question-and-answer way, 
but in reaction to one word, or by twist- 
ing the meaning of another, or hanging 
on to a cliché, or mixing up some words 
after a slightly surrealist recipe. It seems 
to me that the peculiarity of Alexandra 
Tirziu’s prose is a huge irony, a joke on 
the set phrases, the cliché, a grotesque 
dance of the words no longer submissive. 
But this tumbling around of the words 
is more than mere play. The author has 
an ironic vision of the alienating language 
turned away from its function as an in- 


strument of communication and under- 
standing. Obviously, this is the meaning 
of Alexandra Tirziu’s writings: people 
must be careful and responsible with 
words, or the language will take revenge 
and estrange itself, living parallel to the 
reality it was supposed to express. The 
cliché no longer expresses a feeling, it 
can even turn against that very senti- 
ment. A resourceful irony based on a keen 
observation, a probing and cruelly play- 
ful humour make Alexandra Tirziu’s books 
more than mere expressions of a belated 
surrealism, but a living genre having in 
the author a notable representative. For, 
in the diversity of Romanian prose to- 
day, Alexandra Tirziu’s expressivity holds 
a distinct place. She did not stick by the 
experience of her début years, but went 
along her way, alone; it turned out to 
be a fruitful progress. Her play with words 
and her irnoy are often tinged with dra- 
matic foreboding. The warning is to take 
words seriously, lest they turn into their 
Opposite, into noncommunication. The 
absurd situation, the delirious discourse, 
the verbal incoherence making a lack of 
attitude are other resources in the bitter- 
sweet array of weapons of the author. 
The Scarecrow of Hors is a parable on 
crocodile-fanged flowers. The Tenant con- 
tains as much social criticism as a novel 
of those we call realist, with personages 
having life stories, social positions and 
character. It is an evidence that the means 
of fiction are practically infinite, that the 
novel, a protest genre par excellence, does 
not admit limitations as to the literary 
techniques and means; as long as its 
social and aesthetic aims are fulfilled 
and our sensibility is touched, it is viable 
and necessary. 


MARIA-LUIZA CRISTESCU 
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A monthly for theatrology, literature and dramatic criticism, pub- 
lished by the Council for Culture and Socialist Education, and the Writers’ 
Union — whose first issue appeared in 1956 — , Teatrul (The Theatre) 
represents today, in its 288 issues, a remarkable library of the history 
of Romanian theatrical movement during the last 25 years. Its program- 
matic involvement in the processes of the theatrical creation, in the theore- 
tical and historical research in the field of dramatic performance, the 
effort towards maintaining “‘bridges’’, a fruitful cooperation between 
playwrights and stage producers (stage managers, actors, scenographers, 
stage directors) towards bringing near the scenic performance to its vir- 
tual public — all these made the review, even since its very first. issues, 
a dynamic component part of theatrical life itself. The virtues of this orien- 
tation as well as its aesthetic programme were undoubtedly the achieve- 
ment of its very active editorial staff which attracting around the great 
playwright Camil Petrescu, its chairman, a group of high cultural prestige 
— like Simion Alterescu, Aurel Baranga, Margareta Barbutd, Radu Be- 
ligan, Mihail Davidoglu, Horia Deleanu, Lucia Demetrius, Dan Nasta, 
Irine Rachiteanu, Fl. Tornea, George Vraca — dedicated itself to firmly sup- 
porting the cause of the development of Romanian theatre. 

‘‘For understanding the theatrical phenomenon of today one must, 
necessarily, examine in a critical spirit the past... That is why our re- 
view will examine this evolution, by publishing historical essays and stu- 
dies trying to critically evaluate the different aspects, in time, of the 
theatrical movement’ wrote in his A Word for the Beginning the playwright 
Camil Petrescu. We find here one of the fundamental principles in the 
activity of the review in presenting the theatrical art as a process in 
perpetual search and renewal. 

The first two issues, significant as a sort of manifesto, announced 
the review’s theoretical crientation. There were included articles and essays 
bearing such titles as Objectivity and Objectivism, The Actor’s Responsibility, 
Science or Empiricism?, On Actor's Art, Efficiency and Artistic Craftsman- 
ship, Debates on the Dramaturgy Guidelines, Theatricalizing Stage Paint- 
ings, a.s.o. Greeting this new publication, the actress and stage director 
Marietta Sadova expressed, ‘‘in the name of the whole artistic movement”’, 
what she saw as its imperatives: Teatrul as a review is asked to be the con- 
necting link between the tradition and the present of the Romanian 
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theatre; the artists will expect to find here a theoretical guide in their aspira- 
tions, will wish to find here a competent commentator of their achieve- 
ments.”’ Playwright Horia Lovinescu, in his essay Wings Grow in the Atr, 
stressed also the importance of criticism: ‘‘What must make itself heard 
is the word of the crtitics. I think one of the most important conditions 
for helping our writers to fulfil their noble task is the existence of a compe- 
tent, constructive, passionate criticism characterized by a total honesty.” 

Under these auspices began the review its life, gathering from the 
very beginning around its editorial staff, writers, stage directors, actors, 
scenographers — essentially the Romanian theatre animators, stimulat- 
ing them to a free exchange of ideas, to the promoting of authentic values. 
The critical spirit, the objectivity, the validity of the points of view and 
of the judgments professed here, the presence in its pages of highly reput- 
ed men of letters, all these contributed to make the review a highly 
appreciated one among all cultivated people. All these years, the contri- 
butors list included names as those of Tudor Vianu, Victor Eftimiu, Tudor 
Arghezi, Marcel Breslasu, Ion Marin Sadoveanu, Radu Stanca, A.M. 
Sperber, Lucia Sturdza Bulandra, Petru Comarnescu, Ion Fintesteanu, 
Horia Lovinescu, Andrei Baleanu, Constantin Ciopraga, Jon Pascadi, 
Serban Cioculescu, Ion Zamfirescu, Paul Everac, Ion Tobosaru, V.E. Masek, 
Mihnea Gheorghiu, N. Tertulian, H. Wald, Liviu Ciulei, Ileana Berlogea, 
Valentin Silvestru, Florian Potra, a. o. 

The review is also remarkable for the diverse publicistic genres it 
promotes, for its thematic and stylistic diversity. Its attraction is also 
heightened by a rich iconography that functionally accompanies each 
published text. Not underestimating any of the component parts of the 
theatrical performance — from the playwright’s work in itself until the 
stage costumes — the review proposes texts of literary exegesis, studies 
on the aesthetics of the theatrical act, on the history of actor’s or stage 
manager’s art, debates on the virtues of theatre repertoire, on the evolu- 
tion of Romanian and universal dramaturgy, on the casting criteria, on 
the quality of artistic education, dialogues on the relationship between 
the stage manager and the playwright, the director and the actor, the 
stage and the public, etc. A diverse thematic, where different rubrics are 
adapted to a model summary, that is susceptible to being adapted for 
various topical events, is eloquent for the orientation of the publication: 
the theatrical act culture (theory and artistic practice), and a comprehen- 
sive information in this field. Trying to arbitrarily delimit these two 
fields, we could include in the thematic area of ‘‘theatrical culture’’ the 
rubrics and articles having a primarily publicistic character: Discussions 
(debates, panel discussions, etc.), Points of View, Ideas at the Forefront, 
The Actor’s Art (studies on the aesthetics of the spectacle, literary analyses, 
theoretical contributions), Reading the Classics (re-evaluations, original 
points of view in interpreting the classic works), Chronicles (analyses of 
the technique and the craftsmanship in the art of theatrical performance), 
Books (reviews of books on dramatic literature of theatre theory), Forgotten 
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Repertoire (studies on the history of Romanian theatre and discovery 
of some unknown works), Memoires (fragments from autobiographical 
works of some promineat actors), Evocations (bringing before the contem- 
porary audience some significant fragments from the life of great actors or 
evoking some important data in the history of the theatre), Portraits and 
Testimonies, From a Theatre Director’s Experience, Rostrum for the Creative 
Artist, Dialogue in a Workshop, Testimonies for a Creative Life (presenting 
stage directors, actors, playwrights in their artistic workshop, defining 
their professions of faith). Rubrics primarily aiming to a comprehensive 
information in this domain are especially Attending First Nights, In Our 
Country’s Theatres, The Future Part in a Play, Meridians (points of view, 
experiences, controverses on the universal theatre), News From... (in- 
formation regarding foreign drama), Calendar (anniversaries), Notebook 
of the Institute for Theatrical and Cinematographic Art (with information 
about young actors’ and drama students’ activity). 

A permanent preoccupation of the review, as demonstrated by its 
very formuia and programme, 1s its constant interest for universal values. 
The critical evaluations of theatrical theories and experiences, the desire 
to objectively present the points of view of some important theatre theo- 
reticians and playwrights, classical and contemporary, included in rubrics 


as Meridians, Portrait, Interview with..., Books, Reading the Classics; 
the ambition to present news from the world’s theatrical activity in the 
column News From..., or Exclusive for ‘‘Teatrul’” (where theatrologues 


from practically all world’s great theatre centres contributed); the review’s 
initiative to publish fragments from some important theoretical works 
on theatre (here, in Teatrul, for instance was published the first Romanian 
translation of Brecht’s Kleines Organon fiir Das Theater), were creating 
the premises for widening the reader’s cultural horizon, the framework 
for fruitfully confronting and exchanging ideas, and for introducing Ro- 
manian theatre in the circuit of valuable universal values. Let us provide 
a few examples: Shakespeare and the Renaissance Anthropology; The Actor’s 
W ork in Stanislavsky’s Vision; Gogol’s Dramaturgy; Gorky on Playwright- 
ing — Letters to A.N. Tolstoy; Portrait of Bernard Shaw; Goethe: Real- 
ity and Appearance; About Drama’s Essence — A Commentary on Georg 
Lukcas’ Essay ‘‘Grundlagen der Scheidung von Epik und Dramatik’’; In- 
viting You to Read Friedrich Wolf?’s Plays; Chekhov and Chekhovism; 
Goldoni’s Triumph; Theories Confronted: Stanislavsky- Brecht, Jean-Louis 
Barrault- Michael Redgrave; Portrait of Federico Garcia Lorca; Bertolt Brecht 
and the Theatre; Trends in American Dramaturgy; Cervantes’ Plays; The 
Theatre of the Nations; ‘‘The Tempest” at Stratford-on-Avon (by Ossia 
Trilling); Theatre in Italy (by Arnaldo Fratelli); Dialectic Creation and the 
Prospects of Italian Theatre (Carlo di Stefano); Leonid Andreyev’s Dra- 
mas; The Viennese Theatre; Tradition and Topicality; Meeting Once Again 
Racine; Portrait of Jean Anouilh; Romanian-Portuguese Contacts in the 
Theatre Field; Interviews with Reiner Kipphardt, the German playwright, 
with G. Tovstonogov, stage director of the A.M. Gorky Great Drama 
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Theatre of Leningrad, Herman Clossen, professor at the Brussels Art Conser- 
vatory, Alexandr Ghelman, a Soviet playwirght; Novi Sad — the Interna- 
tional Symposium of Dramaturgy,a.s.o. 

Such aspects as the above mentioned ones are generally to be found 
in any publication of this kind; but Teatrul has played an exceptional 
role in promoting original plays and in forming the modern school of stage 
directors. Beginning with 1960 (when drama critic Traian Selmaru was 
the review’s editor-in-chief) dramatic literature figured in a prominent 
place in the review. In an attentive selection, operated by the editorial 
staff with the help of prestigious drama critics, the review offered its read- 
ers a ‘“‘first published” play in every issue. Beside the works of well- 
known authors at the time (George Calinescu, Mircea Stefanescu, Lucia 
Demetrius, Horia Lovinescu, Mihail Davidoglu, Aurel Baranga, Paul 
Everac, Al. Voitin, Titus Popovici, Laurentiu Fulga, Andras Siit6), the 
review published first plays by V.Em. Galan, Teodor Mazilu, Gellu Naum, 
Ecaterina Oproiu, Ion Baiesu, Corneliu Leu, Dan Tarchilé, Gh. Vlad, 
D. Solomon, Eugen Barbu and others. Also, with a view of promoting 
valuable texts in our literature, the review presented unpublished texts 
written before the second world war, by such writers as Lucian Blaga, 
Camil Petrescu, Victor Ion Popa, G.M. Zamfirescu, Ion Sava a.o. This 
initiative, enthusiastically greeted, still gathers round the review play- 
wrights of all generations. However, Yeatrul does not limit itself to pre- 
senting plays; the review wants to promote constructive discussions pre- 
senting texts and iniviting to spontaneous or pre-arranged colloquies and 
debates. With a view to achieve a fruitful communication the review 
initiates ‘‘creative instances’ systematically organizing such debates as 
The Stage Managers Facing the Dramatic Texts, The Playwright-Director 
Relationship, Drama Theatres’ Work With Dramatic Authors, etc., test- 
ing in this way the newer texts’ prospects to be staged. The effects of this 
activity were evinced in the thematic diversification of dramatic genres, 
in the perfectioning of the dramatic works, of dramatic technique and in 
enriching of theatre repertoires with good new plays. 

On a parallel level, Teatrul has consistently militated during the 
sixties for a constructive renewal of the dramatic performances. Well- 
known writers, stage directors, critics, theorists and experts in the drama- 
tic field signed pertinent articles, rejecting naturalism, conformism, sterile 
rhetorics and trying to assert performance art as an autonomous disci- 
pline, with its own laws, as imposed by the “‘scenic existence of the thea- 
tre art’. Representative in this way are articles as Theatralizing the Stage 
Painting (by Liviu Ciulei); Naturalism in the Theatre; Objective Reflection 
and Imitation (Camil Petrescu); Innovation in Classic Plays Scenery (lon 
Frunzetti), Re-theatralizing the Theatre (Radu Stanca), A New Magic of 
the Theatre and Modern Social Mystery in Ion Sava’s Stage Conception 
(Crin Teodorescu), etc. The warning against naturalism launched by play- 
wright and stage director Ion Sava (1900-1947), his theory about the 
re-theatralizing the theatre, was interpreted as a call for artistic 
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consciousness. Such aesthetic conceptions now constitute the starting point 
and theoretical basis for the debates published in the review. ‘‘Under 
the pretext that theatre must be alike to the ordinary life, the theatrical 
act might be depreciated to the most colourless everyday occurrence, to 
the most unimportant private event, to sing its specific power, its 
fascinating influence. The notion of theatre does not stand the ordinary tem- 
perature. Theatre is not the reproduction of life, but its concentration, its 
transfiguration in a new reality. We must give back to the theatre its essen- 
tial functions that magic had for primitive man. Let us give back to the 
theatre its own thinking and dreaming world: its-own mystery.” (We 
quoted from Crin Teodorescu’s above-mentioned study, published in 
Teatrul 5—6/1969, at the rubric Aesthetic Directions in Modern Romanian 
Theatre.) 

In this campaign for fundamenting a modern school of stage direc- 
tion, Teatrul has initiated an interesting modality of promoting scenic 
experiment: debating and discussing spectacles which experimented new 
directing formulas. ‘“‘The most fruitful of these discussions was the one 
occasioned by Liviu Ciulei’s direction of Shakespeare’s As You Like It,” 
wrote Traian Selmaru. ‘‘A great deal was gained by theoretical precisions 
arrived at, by a deeper understanding of this spectacle’s value, which was, 
justly, appreciated as an important moment in the development of our 
stage directors’ conceptions.” 

Today, under the direction of the highly reputed theatre critic Radu 
Popescu, the review continues its traditions in a creative way, noting the 
main characteristics of each theatrical season, the most important prob- 
lems of contemporary theatre: present tendencies of the original drama- 
turgy (we mark here the permanently resumed debates on political theatre, 
on historical plays, or on comedy), the repertoire orientation towards 
contemporary plays, the reappraisal of Romanian classic dramaturgy, the 
promotion of young stage directors, actors and scene painters, the reper- 
toire of new theatres, the conception of an aesthetical and ideological 
programme, the contribution of the Theatre Artists’ Association to a 
fruitful interchange of ideas and experiences, to a creative emulation of 
the theatre movement on a national and international basis, etc. Rubrics as 
Ideas in the Footlight, The Actor’s Art, Chronique of Dramatic Literature, 
Dramatic Review, Our Interview, The Theatre Notebook, Meridians, resume 
today the traditions of older well-known and appreciated rubrics. It is a 
pity that we do not find any more the dialogues between writers that form- 
erly imposed the review to the attention of theatre men and artists. A 
more regrettable omission we think is the fact that the review does not 
participate in a more active way to the process of imposing and asserting 
universal dramatic literature. Certainly the authority of critics that be- 
long to the editorial staff — among whom we mention here FI]. Tornea, 
Mira Iosif, Virgil Munteanu, Constantin Paraschivescu, Constantin Radu- 
Maria, Valeria Ducea, Ilie Rusu —, their competence and justified pres- 
tige would undoubtedly contribute to a just selection, to qualitatively 
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improving the repertoire of Romanian theatres. Equally we think that 
the review should prove more exigency in selecting the original plays present- 
ed issue by issue to its readers. From the impressive number of dramatic 
works here published most texts have already been presented on stage. 
Among the plays published in TYeatrul which faced the public on stage we 
mention: Pursuit by Paul Ioachim, Everac’s The Meter Reader, Kidney 
Calculus, The Fifth Swan, A Glass of Soda Water; The Provincials and 
The Bad Player's Night by C. Cublesan, A Women’s Life by Aurel Baranga, 
Petru Rares, Life and Death’s Game and Autobiography by Horia Lovinescu, 
Prayer for a Disk Jockey and The Mountain by Dumitru Radu Popescu, 
At Liliect, The Matrix and The Third Stake by Marin Sorescu, The Alibi, 
The Game and The Rug by Ion Baiesu, Cain and Abel, and Flowers for a 
Horse Pebbler by Sut6 Andras, Room no. 13 and The Gray Butterflies by 
Emil Poenaru, Jnterview by E. Oproiu, The Boy with the Flower, An Occa- 
stonal Paradise and The Chair by Tudor Popescu, Perilous Love by Teodor 
Manescu, J Can’t Sleep by Ion Brad, The Iron and the Gold by Mihnea 
Gheorghiu, etc. 

A good formula for integrating the review in the present theatrical 
movement is its theoretical and practical support accorded to the activity 
of artistic groups of the non-professional actors. The review publishes 
numerous articles,news, feature reports from such non-professional mani- 
festations — competitions, symposiums, meetings, debates — organized by 
non-professional groups, and such features initiate a lucid and fruitful 
dialogue between professionals and amateurs. 
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